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EDITOR’S NOTE 


I N order to adapt tlie present edition of Kcntiuwrih for 
use in schools a fei\ omissions, amounting to less than 
a page of tjpe, ha\e been made from the text. The 
numbenng of the lines in references to Shakespeare follows 
that of the Globe Edition 

The attention of teachers and students who desire a 
general mtroduction to Sir AValter Scott’s works maj 
be called to two books published within recent jears 
Professor Saintsbur}’’s Sir Walicr Scott in Messrs Anderson 
and Ferneds Famous Scots Series, and Mr J H Millar’s 
Literary History of Scotland Many of the documents which 
Scott employed in wnting Kemkvorth will be found in 
G Adlard’s Aviye Rohsart and the Earl of Lcycester (London, 
J R Smith, 1870) The mystery of Amy RobsaiTs death is 
discussed in Froude’s History of England, Chapter xxxix, in 
Mr Sidney Lee’s article on Robert Dudley in the Dictionary 
of National Biography, in Mr Andrew Lang’s introduction 
to Kenilworth in the Border Edition of the Waverley Novels, 
and m the same author’s recently published Valefs Tragedy 
and other Studies 


Dec fill her, 1 903 


J H F 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


1 LITE or WALTER SCOTT 

Walter Scott IS bom il Edmburj'h m 1771 A hmrnc'-'' 
resulting from a fc\cr in infincj led to Ins being sent for tlic 
benefit of the country air to his grandfather's faim near Mclro<;c, 
where he Ined until his eighth year Here he heard from all 
around him songs and talcs of the famous clan of Scott, to which 
he belonged, and of the old Border feuds and raids, and the 
Jacobite nsings His residence in the counlr) did not cure his 
lameness, but made him a health), sturdy boy On his return 
to Edinburgh he entered the High School, where he tells us 
that he made a bnghter figure in the play-ground than in the 
class , but even as a school-boy, he was unconsciously training 
himself for what was to be the chief business of his life ‘ In 
the winter pla>-hours m) talcs used to assemble an adminng 
audience round Lucky Brown’s fireside, and happy was he 
that could sit next to the inexhaustible narrator’ Before his 
fourteenth year, he was an eager reader of Shakespeare and 
Spenser, and above all, of Percy’s Rehqnes -of Ancient Poetry, 
a collection of old English and Scotch ballads and songs 
When he first became acquainted with this book ‘ the summer 
day sped onv'ard so fast that notwithstanding the sharp appetite 
of thirteen, I forgot the hour of dinner, was sought for with 
anxiety, and was found still entranced in my intellectual ban- 
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quct The first time I could senpe i few shillings together, 
I bought unto myself a cop> of those beloved volumes, nor 
do 1 believe I ever read a book so frequentl), or with half the 
enthusiasm ’ 

When Scott was fourteen years old, he entered the Unner 
sitj of Edinburgh as a student, and at the same time was 
apprenticed to his father, who was a Wntcr to the Signet, m 
other words, a Scotch solicitor Long c\cursions on foot or 
horseback to visit castles or abbej s or beautiful scenery formed 
his favourite amusement He was industrious in his father's 
office, although he disliked the work , it was however decided 
that he should become an Advocate (barrister), and he was 
called to the bar m 1792 While he was slowly making his wa> 
in his profession, he studied histor> and the literature of past 
times with unabated ardour, and m 1802 — 3 he published the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, a collection of the ballads 
which he had for so many years been collecting, together wath 
others wntten after the ancient models by himself and some of 
his friends 

In 1805 appeared the first of Scott’s long narrative poems, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, m which a story of the fortunes 
of the Scott clan in Mary Queen of Scots’ days serves ‘to illus- 
trate the customs and manners which ancientl) prevailed on 
the Borders’ Scott at once became a famous man — ‘in the 
history of British poetry nothing had ever equalled the demand 
for the Lay' — and it was evident that literature was to be the 
mam business of his life It was followed by Mamnon, a Tale 
of Flodden Field (1808), The Lady of the Lake, a story of the 
western Highlands in the reign of James V (1810), Rokeby, 
a story of Teesdale in the time of the Civil War (1812), and the 
Lord of the Isles, descnbing the adventures of Robert Bruce and 
the battle of Bannockburn (1815) In one respect these poems 
foreshadowed the Waverley Novels, namely m the importance 
of the historical element in each a story of love or adventure 
is made the means of bringing before the reader the history and 
social state of the country at the time The same characteristic 
is to be observed in another department of poetry in which Scott 
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IS unsurpassed — in his sonc^s and ballads, man) of v^hich v ere 
interspersed amonp his narratnc poems and noicls 

In 1806 Scott had been appointed a Clerk of (he Court of 
Session at Edinburgh, and in 1812 he purchased a farm on the 
Tueed near Melrose, i\hcrc he built the famous house of Abbots- 
ford. He let slip no chance of extending his little estate b> 
purchase, and delighted to spend there c\cr) daj on i\hich he 
could escape from Edinburgh, joining in the sports of the 
countnside and entertaining the man) distinguished persons 
who came to Scotland to Msit the scenes which he had de- 
senbed 

Signs how e\ er w ere not w anting that Scott’s narratu e poems 
were losing their first charm for both the poet and his readers, 
and in 1814 he broke fresh ground b) publishing anon\mousl) 
Wavcricy, the earliest of his great senes of novels, which ap- 
peared at interaals between that date and 1831 Long before 
Kenilworth was published m 1821, the novels had won a reputa- 
tion far exceeding that of the poems, yet their authorship was 
not acknowledged, except to a few intimate friends, until 1827, 
although the world had long come to the conclusion that thc> 
could be wntten by no one but Walter Scott 

In 1820 a baronetcy was conferred on Scott A commercial 
panic in 1825 abruptly ended the prospenty of his career on 
the failure of a firm of printers it became known that Scott had 
for years been a partner, and that he was under an obligation 
to pa) Its debts to the extent of 17,000 Offers of assistance 
were made by his friends, but Scott, now in his fifty-fourth year, 
set himself resolutely to raise the whole amount by his pen In 
eight years’ time of this debt had been paid, and the 

remaining ;C3o.ooo was produced by Scott’s copyrights in the 
following fourteen years He was partly occupied during this 
period in prepannga fresh edition of his novels with introductions 
and notes, it will be observed that his Introduction to Kenilworth 
bears the date of March 1, 1831 But the prolonged strain of 
the last SIX years had overtaxed his strength his health broke 
down, and it was decided that he must spend the winter of 1831 
abroad. He set sail for the Mediterranean in a frigate which 
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the Government placed at his disposal, but it u as too late for 
him to gam any material benefit from his tour, and in the 
following June he hastened back to his beloved Abbotsford, 
where he died on the 21st of September, 1832 

Scott was not only a poet and a novelist, he was also an 
antiquarian and a histonan, and when we add to the works 
mentioned above his editions of old poems and historical 
documents, and of the works of Dryden and of Swift, his Lift of 
Bonafarte,\i\% shorter poems and talcs, his reviews and political 
wntings, we arrive at an astonishing mass of literature to be 
produced in little more than thirty years by a man who had 
many other occupations He wrote with extraordinary rapidity, 
and he is often censured for having been led into a habit of 
hasty composition by his desire to raise money for the extension 
of his estate at Abbotsford The truth however seems to be 
that he could not exert his powers to advantage in any other 
way when he was once engaged in the composition of a poem 
or a novel, he must complete it at his utmost speed and without 
pause It IS also to be remembered that, as we have endeavoured 
to shew m giving an account of his early years, he had been 
unconsaously prepanng himself from infancy for his great task 
of mteresting the world in the history of the past by means of 
his poems and novels 

The effect of Scott’s wntings was not limited to Great 
Britain he was our only wnter in the 19th century except 
Byron who exercised a deep influence on the development 
of European literature, awakening a love of romance and an 
interest m the history of the Middle Ages indeed all modern 
wnters of historical novels may be regarded as followers of 
Scott 
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]Vavetk), the earliest of Scott’s no\cls, hns supplied the 
TkeUaxerirr general title b\ r\hich all Us sucecs'^ors arc 
Kfvth commonlN hnoiMr, althouj'h their author, no* 

content uith uithholding his name, attempted a furtner m\^li- 
fication b) issuing some of the stones as a fresh ■^cncs entitled 
Tales of Landlord, as though thc> Mere the i orl of a 
different M-ntcr, and others appeared in >et a third senes as 
Chronicles of the Canout^ate 

Of the noicls Mritten before Kenilworth all but one arc 
uholh or chief!) dcscnptions of Scottish life, and the sub3ccts 
of si\ out of the first sc\cn belong to the eighteenth ccniur> 
thus Waverlcy (1S14) and Rob Roy (1817) arc stones of the 
Jacobite Rising of 1745, the Heart of Midlothian (1818) of the 
dajs of the Porteous Riots, nhilc Guy Mannerinr (1815) and 
the Antiquary (1S16) belong to the time of the author’s o\\ n child- 
hood Scott was therefore able to draw matenalsfor these noicls, 
not onij from his wide reading, but also from the stores of his 
raemor), well stocked with traditions gathered from his elders, 
who had lived through the times which he desenbed The 
scene howeier of Old Mortality (1816), the Bride of Lammer- 
wteerand A Legend of Montrose (1819) is laid in the seventeenth 
centur) The charactenstic excellence of all these novels is not 
to be found in the story of the hero’s love affairs, for the heroine 
and still more the hero himself are often somewhat colourless 
personages Nor are the construction of the plot and the 
management of the story above criticism, for the action is 
often unduly delayed at the beginning, and the conclusion, 
as Scott himself admitted, is ‘huddled up ’ The peculiar power 
of the author is seen rather in the spirit with which romantic 
adventure is desenbed, while, as a natural background to this 
romantic element, the whole vaned fabnc of the old Scottish 
society IS brought before our eyes, the finest touches being often 
displayed in the shrewd and humorous drawing of some of the 
subordinate characters who are types of national peculiarities 
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Ivanhoe (1819), Scott’s first novel on nn English subject, 
ranks high among his works by its ments as 1 story, although 
histonans have not failed to point out errors in its picture of 
society in Richard I ’s days In 1820 appeared tuo novels the 
story of which is placed in the Scotland of the fifteenth century 
the MotiasUty, \vh\ch is generally accounted one of Sir Walter's 
failures, and its sequel, the Abbot, which is redeemed by its 
masterly representation of Mary Queen of Scots 

Scott himself has explained how the success of the Monastery 
„ , led to the production of KemlivorlM The first 

Kemboorui . . , . < . 

suggestion came from Constable the publisher, 
who further proposed that the Armada should furnish the name 
and form the subject of the novel Scott houever was alwajs 
unwilling to raise the reader’s expectations by naming his no\eIs 
after great historical personages or events An intimate friend 
testifies to the fascination which Mickle’s Cuvinor-Hall bad 
exercised on Scott’s mind when he was still a bo) working in 
his father’s office ‘After the labours of the da\ were over, we 
often walked in the Meadows, especially in the moonlight nights , 
and he seemed never weary of repeating the first stanza of 
Mickle’s ballad’ And Scott’s first intention was to borrow the 
title of Cufimor-Hall for the novel, Kenilworth was substituted 
in deference to Constable’s wishes 

On the publication of the Abbot in September 1820, Scott 
began to collect matenals for Kenilworth, and wrote from 
Abbotsford to Constable, who often assisted him in similar en- 
quines, to ask ‘what was the name of Dudley Earl of Leicester’s 
first wife, whom he was supposed to have murdered at Cumnor 
Hall?’ For the rest of the vacation he was hard at work on 
Kenilworth, still however finding time to entertain his numerous 
guests On November 13 his legal duties called him back to 
Edinburgh, yet before the end of January 1821 Kenilworth was 
not only written, but printed and published 

In approaching the consideration of Scott’s treatment of the 
plot It is important to bear in mind three points which w e learn 
from his Introduction that his mam purpose was to delineate the 

^ Sec p 3 



The true storj ofDudlc) and Am) Roh'^'irt, o 

now beasccrtaincd.isas follows —koDrii J ' 

crdAmyRoh the fifth Son of )ohn Uudlu), Uiil t nl Nl 'h 

berland, was born in 1532 or 1533 \i the i.r 
of sixteen or thereabouts he was introduced b\ his fuher to tl c 
court of Edward VI Even thus carl) Eliaabeth, who was u 
about the same age (being bom in 1533), appears to hue been 
attracted by his ‘very goodly person ’and his court!) accomplish- 
ments In 1550 be was mamed at the royal palace of Shein 
to Amy Robsart, daughter and heiress of Sir John Robsart of 
Stanfield Hall, Norfolk, the ling being present at the wedding 
On Edward VI ’s death m 1553 Robert Dudley took part in 
the family plot to place Lady Jane Grey, the wife of his brother 
Guildford Dudley, on the throne After the failure of the 
attempt he was sentenced to death for high treason and ini 
prisoned in the Tower, where he was visited by Amy He was 
pardoned m 1554 
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From the very commencement of her reign Eiizihcth con- 
fen ed on Dudley marked signs of her f-r\our, miking him 
Master of the Horse vnthm a few v.ccks of her accession, and 
Knight of the Garter some months Inter (see pngc 90), and he 
was enriched by grants of lands and offices and privileges, winch 
the Queen showered on him throughout the rest of his life 
except in the bnef intervals dunng which he was out of favour 
with her During the early j ears of her reign her beha\ lour v as 
such that there was no doubt at court that her nffcctions were 
set on Dudley and that she wished to make him her husband 

To this union of course Amy was an absolute bar Of her 
character and personal aCppearance we know nothing While 
her husband usually resided at court, she lived at various places 
in the country. His account-books shew that he paid large 
sums of money for her dress, and that in 1558 — 9 he frequentl) 
visited her at Abingdon in Berkshire. 

Early m 1560 Lady Dudley removed to Cumnor Hall, a 
house situated about five miles from Abingdon and occupied b> 
Anthony Forster, a friend of Dudley’s, besides Forster and his 
wife two other ladies resided there at this time Meantime the 
question of Elizabeth’s marriage was keenly discussed at court, 
Dudley’s rival at the moment being the Earl of Arran, who was 
supported by Scotch influence and by the extreme Protestants 
in England Rumours were current that Lady Dudle> was to 
be divorced, — that she was to be poisoned, — that she was djnng 
of cancer On September the 9th a messenger enme to Dudley , 
who was with the Queen at Windsor, announcing that his wife 
had been killed on the previous day by a fall down a staircase 
at Cumnor A correspondence on the subject between Dudley 
and a relative named Thomas Blount came to light some v ears 
after Kenilworth was written It has been suggested that these 
letters were forged a few years after Lady Dudley’s death to 
clear her husband's reputation, but it is difficult to believe 
that they are not genuine If accepted, they exculpate Dudley 
from the charge of murder, but shew the coldness and selfish- 
ness of his character , he was not moved to v isit Cumnor himself, 
but was anxious that the mystery should be fully investigated 
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in order ‘to purfic mjsclf of llic nnliaous tnlk that I l^noi the 
vMcked \\orld uill use’ Blount had left Windsor for Abingdon 
on the 9th, before the ncus armed, the report which he re- 
turned to Dudlc) after making enquiries at Cumnor differs from 
Ashmole’s account in stating that the seiaants had gone to 
Abingdon Fair on the Sth upon Lad} Dudlei’s (and not 
Forster’s) strict orders, and that Mrs Owen, one of the ladies 
resident in the house, sta}cd with her The explanation at 
which Blount hints is suicide ‘Ccrtainl}, mt Lord, as little 
while as I ha\c been here, 1 have heard dners talcs of her that 
maketh me to judge her to be a strange woman of mind In 
asking of Pirto’ (her maid) ‘what she might think of this matter, 
either chance or villan}, she said by her faith she doth judge 
\er} chance, and neither done by man nor by herself For her- 
self, she said, she was a good virtuous gentlewoman, and dail} 
would prat upon her knees and divers times she saith that 
she hath heard her prat to God to deliver her from desperation ’ 
The remainder of the correspondence chiefly relates to the 
arrangements for the inquest, which, Dudley urges, should be 
a thorough enquirj' into the case , Amy’s relatives w ere present at 
Dudle} ’s request The verdict was, it is said, death by mischance, 
which corresponds to the modem verdict of accidental death. 

The tnolent death of Lady Dudley at a moment so opportune 
for her husband’s ambition caused ‘grievous and dangerous 
suspicion and muttering’ at home, and at foreign courts it was 
assumed that she had been murdered, and that Elizabeth had 
been pnvy to the enme The general expectation that the Queen 
would marry Dudley increased, although his presumption led at 
times to quarrels between them At this penod the idea of their 
mamage w'as denounced by the Puntan preachers, and Dudley 
intngued wnth the Spanish ambassador for Roman Catholic 
support. Although Dudley did not relinquish his hopes, pro- 
bably Elizabeth abandoned the project m 1 563, for in that year 
she suggested to her Council that Dudley should marry Mary 
Queen of Scots, and m 1564 she created him Earl of Leicester 
in order that his rank might be more suitable to this proposed 
dignity He repeatedly schemed to supplant Cecil as her chief 
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adviser, but the Queen was shrewd enough to see that his proper 
place was that of a courtier, and not of a statesman His power 
at court was especially distasteful to Norfolk and the old nobility, 
and probably for this reason he was led to bid for the leadership 
of the Puntan party, which received his support in 1564 and the 
following years 

In 1573 Leicester is said to have pnvatel> married the widow 
of Lord Sheffield, but he soon tired of this mamage, the validitj 
of which was never legally established 

In 1575 Elizabeth’s visit to Kenilworth, which forms so large 
a part of the novel, took place , she was sumptuousU entertained 
there from the 9th to the 27th of July In 1578 Leicester, 
Ignoring his union with Lady Sheffield, married Lettice, widow 
of the first Earl of Essex He endeavoured to keep the 
secret of the marriage from the Queen, but it was disclosed 
to her by the French ambassador She was highlj indignant, 
and threatened to send Leicester to the Tower, but soon 
sununoned him to court again When Leicester’s Common- 
wealth appeared, his nephew Sir Philip Sidney wrote a repl> to 
It, and Elizabeth issued an order in Council suppressing the 
book and declaring that to her own knowledge the charges 
were false 

In 1585 Leicester was appointed to the command of the 
English force sent to the Low Countnes to aid the Dutch in 
their war against Spam They received him with magnificent 
rejoicings, and appointed him Governor-General of the United 
Provinces, Elizabeth’s consent to his holding this dignity was 
granted with great reluctance His gov emment was a failure , 
in 1587 he was recalled after shewing great arrogance and want 
of military capacity in his command , > et he was once more re- 
ceived into the Queen’s favour On the approach of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 he was appointed to an important command, 
but in the autumn, while on his way to Kenilworth, he was 
attacked by a fever at Cornbury, and died there on September 
the 4th ^ 


1 bee pages 6 , ^51—1 
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Wc arc no\\ in a position to consider hoi Scott moulded the 
Scott I Treat materials for his stor> MicUc’s balbd ga\c 
fientr/the rid him a picturc of Amj’s loneb hfc at Cumnor, 
the contrast with her happ) life ‘in her father’s hall ’ ana the 
idea of Leicester s aisits to Cumnor (‘No more thou com st w ith 
lot Co’s speed’) From Lacesta^s Cov tnonivcaUh and Ashmole 
he gained the mam features of thcstor> of her death, Leiccsters 
dealings with poisoners and a'-trologcrs^, and suggestions fo' 
the characters of Vame>, ‘the prompter to this design,’ and 
the sullen Foster 

Leicester’s later marriage or marriages ma\ ha\c suggested 
the substitution of a clandestine marriage, to be jcalouslj hepv 
a secret from Elizabeth, in place of the actual marnage of 
Dudle) and Am\ Robsart, which, as w'c have seen, was ccle 
brated openlj at court The isolation of Amy is increased in 
the novel by the placing of her home, not in Norfolk, but in the 
remoter county* of Devonshire 

Another alteration which affects the character of the story 
IS the postponement of the tragedy from 15O0 to 1575 To 
represent Leicester as hesitating at the earlier date between the 
wife of his youth, who had shared with him the trials of Mary’s 
reign, and the prospect of the crowm, w ould have been a more 
revolting plot than the actual story*, w’hich shews him, in middle 
life, unable to sacrifice even for his bride the commanding 
position which for so many y*ears he had enjoyed at the court 
of Elizabeth Elizabeth also commands a deeper interest as 
the sovereign who has held the reins of government through 
seventeen perilous years, and is reluctant to set her affections 
before the dignity and duties of the throne 

Throughout the story we can trace Scott’s resolve to 

The Character! ‘No scandal about Queen 

Elizabeth*,’ and the portrayal of her character, 
^ See Note VII pp 547 — 8 

* ‘I do not design any scandal about Queen Bess, whom 1 admire 
much, although hke an old true blue, I have malice against her on 
Queen Mary’s account ’—Sir W Scott to Lady Louisa Stuart, 
14 December, 1820 
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in which amid the constant plaj of the conflicting emotions 
of pride, love, jealousy, generosity, resentment, we realise her 
queenlincss, her sagacity and feminine adroitness, is the finest 
thing in the novel It is one of the necessities of the story that 
Amy, ‘her too successful rival,’ is left to charm the reader 
chiefly by her passive virtues, and that Trcssilian, the dis- 
appointed lover, who is thwarted in all his endeavours to save 
her from her fate, is painted in sombre colours They arc, 
however, certainly more interesting characters than most of 
Scott’s heroes and heroines 

Scott has spared no pains to represent Leicester as not 
altogether unworthy of Amy and of Elizabeth, by dwelling on 
his personal attractions and his accomplishments, and on his 
high, though self-centred, sense of honour, which however 
Varney always knows how to vanquish b> appealing to his 
ambition The result is a much more pleasing view of his 
character than is given by contemporary observers or modem 
historians 

The character of Varney is so purely diabolical that we 
often seem to lose sight of his one human motive, which is 
no other than his master’s ruling passion, ambition As a 
relief to Vamey we have the well drawn figure of the genial 
swaggenng ruffian Lambourne, and again as a contrast to 
Lamboume the churlish Anthony Foster, ever bent on money- 
making and duping his own conscience, with the one redeeming 
trait of affection for his daughter' The real Anthonj Forster, 
It may be observed, whether he had a hand in Amy’s death or 
no, was a gentleman of good position and was in the House of 
Commons as member for Abingdon in 1 572 

If we turn to the subordinate characters, mostly belonging 
to the humbler classes of society, who are ranged against the 

' Scott’s deep affection for his daughter Anne has been recalled by 
the many cases in which he dwells on the same trait in his novels 
Sir Hugh Robsart supplies a second instance So a passage on p 374 
seems to be an echo of the feelings produced by a disappomtment in 
his own youth 
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>nllains of the piece, and compare them i\ith similar personages 
in the author’s Scottish noiels,MC shall sec hou much tlic latter 
gam from Scott’s intimate knowledge and command of national 
character and life. Thus we may compare Giles Gosling, 
whose cautious virtue does not wear an English air, with 
Andrew Fairseivice in Rob Roy, and Wa^land Smith wath Edic 
Ochiltree in the Anitqumy , Dominie Sampson m Guy Man- 
ncnng\% as Mr Andrew Lang has pointed out, the original of 
two far inferior characters in Kenilworth, Master Mumblazen 
and the tedious Erasmus Hohdaj 

Of the historical characters who pla> subordinate parts in 
the noiel Spenser and Shakespeare claim our attention first 
With judicious rcsen’e Scott has brought them on the scene 
onl) for a moment (see page 240), but we hear more of Shake- 
speare later in the same chapter (pages 247 — 52), when in an 
admirablj conceded scene Raleigh recites the lines from 
A Mtdsumnur Right's Dream relating to Elizabeth, and other 
passages from his plajs are quoted by characters in other parts 
of the novel As to the anachronism it is only necessary to say 
that Shakespeare was but eleven jears old at the time. But 
It is not improbable that he was taken from his home at 
Stratford on Avon (13 miles distant) to witness the Kenilworth 
festivities, and that he had them m his mind in wnting Oberon’s 
lines preceding those quoted by Raleigh — 

Thou remember’st 

Since once I sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttermg such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea gr«w civil at her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 

To hear the sea maid's music ^ 

^ The hnes following Raleigh’s quotation run 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell. 

It fell upon a little western flower. 

Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound, 

And maidens call it love m idleness 

Here the ‘htde western flower’ has been taken as a reference to 
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It may be well to add tint Ralcipb bctran his career under 
the protection of Leicester, that Nicholas Blount, who serves to 
bring out Raleigh’s nit and accomplishments by uay of contrast, 
IS not a histoncal character, and that m Sussex the want of 
courtliness is exaggerated for the sake of contrast to Leicester , 
he IS said to have been a scholar and a patron of letters 

The ments of Scott’s novels are by no moans exhausted 
in a survey of the plot and the characters, and it may be said 

of Kenilworth that ‘ the great charm and glory 
Desenfitvt > ^ ^ 

6 ccnet—i!ieir of the piece consists in the magnificence and 

relation to vivacity of the descriptions with which it abounds, 

the plot which set before our eyes, with a freshness 

and force of colounng which can scarcely ever be gained except 
by actual observation, all the pomp and stateliness, the glitter 
and solemnity, of that heroic reign^ ’ In the earlier chapters no 
doubt the development of the plot is unduly delayed by scenes 
descnptive of Elizabethan life Amy is not introduced before 
chapter iv , and from the moment when Leicester quits her in 
chapter vii until Elizabeth intervenes in Amy’s affairs in 
chapter xvi the progress is slow Some of the incidents are 
a little wearisome, as for instance chapters viii and ix. , others, 
though remotely connected with the story, are in themselves 
excellent, as the scenes at Woodstock (p, 113) and Marlborough 
(p 159) and the pathetic scene at Lidcote Hall (pp 166—171) 
In this part of the story Amy’s interests appear to be safe in the 
dexterous hands of Way land Smith — it is a favounte device of 
Scott’s to solve the difficulties of the plot by the marvellous 
ingenuity of one of the humbler characters , — but when Smith 
approaches Kenilworth, his faculties seem to desert him, and 
Dickie Sludge works fatal mischief by abstracting that letter of 
Amy’s, which when ultimately delivered to Leicester has such 

Amy Robsart, Lady Sheffield, or Lady Essex. This however is very 
improbable, if the ‘fair vestal’ is Elizabeth, any allusion to Leicester s 
other love affairs would have destroyed the beauty even of that exquisite 
compliment in Elizabeth’s eyes , moreover the play was probably not 
wntten until 1594, six years after Leicester’s death 
' Edinburgh Art'/rw, June, iSaa 
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an instant effect in persuading him of Amy’s innocence and 
Varney’s guilt In the latter part of the no\cl the court scenes 
are introduced with great shill to rchcac the gloom of the 
tragcd> 

Two instances max be cited out of man> of admirable work 
m the details of the noxcl Sir Hugh Robsarl’s pathetic 
sentence concerning the Church of Lidcote (p 171) — this, 
Mr Lang obsenes, if it stood alone, would mark the author as 
a poet, — and the manner in which Vamcj conlnxes Amx’s 
death Here the author transfonns into tragedj the \cr> un- 
romantic stor) of Leicester s Covimonwealth by emplojang the 
masterlj dtx ice of the imitation b> Varney of Leicester’s signal 
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No scandal about Queen Llizabeth, I hope? 

The Crttlt 



INTRODUCTION 

TO 

KENILWORl H 

A CERTAIN degree of success, real or supposed, m the 
delineation* of Queen Mar)', naturally induced the author 
to attempt something similar respecting “ her sister and her 
foe,” the celebrated Elizabeth" He will not, however, pre- 
tend to hate approached the task uith the same feelings, 
for the candid Robertson® himself confesses having felt the 
prejudices with which a Scottishman is tempted to regard 
the subject , and what so liberal a histonan avows, a poor 
romance-wnter dares not disown But he hopes the in- 
fluence of a prejudice, almost as natural to him as his native 
air, w ill not be found to have greatly affected the sketch he 
has attempted of England’s Elizabeth I have endeavoured 
to desenbe her as at once a high-minded sovereign and 
a female of passionate feelings, hesitating betwixt the 
sense of her rank and the duty she owed her subjects 
on the one hand, and on the other her attachment to a 
nobleman, who, m external qualifications at least, amply 
mented her favour The mterest of the story is thrown 
upon that penod'* when the sudden death of the first 
Countess of Leicester seemed to open to the ambition of 
her husband the opportunity of shanng the crown of his 
sovereign 

* In the Abbot, published in September, iSio, Kemhuorth was 
published in the foUowmg Januarj 

^ In Bums’ Lament of Mar}' Queen of Scots Mary calls Elizabeth 
' My sister and my fae ’ 

’ William Robertson, author of a History of Scotland in the Jietgns 
of Queen Mary and King James VI (published in 1759), and aftenvards 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh 

‘ See pages x\i, xix 
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It IS possible that slander, which very seldom favours 
the memories of persons in exalted stations, may have 
blackened the character of Leicester with darker shades 
than really belonged to it But the almost general voice 
of the times attached the most foul suspicions to the death 
of the unfortunate Countess, more especially as it took 
place so very opportunely for the indulgence of her lover’s 
ambition If we can trust Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berk- 
shire®, there was but too much ground for the traditions 
which charge Leicester with the murder of his wife In 
the following extract of the passage, the reader will find 
the authonty I had for the story of the romance — 

“At the west end of the church are the rums of a manor, 
anciently belonging (as a cell®, or place of removal', as some 
report) to the monks of Abington At the Dissolution, the said 
manor, or lordship, was conveyed to one — Owen, (I believe,) 
the possessor of Godstow then 

“ In the hall, over the chimney, I find Abington arms cut in 
stone, VIZ. a patonee® between four martletts , and also another 
escutcheon, viz, a lion rampant, and several mitres cut in stone 
about the house. There is also m the said house, a chamber 
called Dudley’s chamber, where the Earl of Leicester’s wife was 
murdered , of which this is the stor>' follow mg 

“Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a very goodly person- 
age, and singularly well featured, being a great faiounte to 
Queen Elizabeth, it was thought, and commonlv reported, that 
had he been a batchelor or wndower, the Queen would have 
made him her husband , to this end, to free himself of all 
obstacles, he commands, or perhaps, with fair flattering m- 
treaties, desires his wife to repose herself here at his servant 
Anthony Forster’s house, who then lived in the aforesaid manor- 
house , and also prescribed to Sir Richard Varney (a prompter 
to this design,) at his coming hither, that he should first 
attempt to poison her, and if that did not take effect, then 
by any other way whatsoever to dispatch her This, it seems, 
was proved by the report of Dr Walter Bayly, sometime fellow 

® See p XV 

® A small monastery, dependent on n larger foundation 
’ To which sick monks w ere sent for change of air 
® The proper form of this word is palonce A patonce is a heraldic 
cross, each limb of which broadens towards the end, and terminates in 
three points A martlet is a heraldic figure of a bud resembling a 
swallow, but without legs 
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of New College, then lI^^ng in Oxford, nnd professor of ph^ sic 
m that unnersit) , ^^hom, because he uould not consent to 
take auav her life by poison, the Carl endeavoured to displace 
him the court This man, it seems, reported for most certain, 
that there uas a practice'’ in Cumnor among the conspirators, 
to have poisoned this poor innocent lady, a little before she 
was killed, which was attempted after this manner — The> 
seeing the good lady sad and heavy, (as one that well knew 
b> her other handling, that her death was not far off,) began 
to persuade her that her present disease was abundance of 
melancholy and other humours'®, &.C., and therefore would needs 
counsel her to take some potion, which she absolutely refusing 
to do, as still suspecting the worst, whereupon they sent a 
messenger on a day (unawares to herl for Dr Bayly, and en- 
treated him to persuade her to take some little potion by his 
direction, and they would fetch the same at Oxford, meaning 
to have added something of their ovvm for her comfort, as the 
doctor upon just cause and consideration did suspect, seeing 
their great importunitv, and tire small need the lady had of 
phvsic, and therefore he peremptonly denied their request , 
misdoubting, (as he afterwards reported,) lest, if they had 
poisoned her under the name of his potion, he might after have 
been hanged for a colour of their sm", and the doctor remained 
still well assured, that this way taking no effect, she would not 
long escape their violence, which afterwards happened thus 
For Sir Richard Varney above-said, (the chief projector in this 
design,) who, by the Earl’s order, remained that day of her 
death alone vnth her wath one man only and Forster, who 
had that day forcibly sent away all her servants from her 
to Abington market, about three miles distant from this place , 
they (1 say, whether first stifling her, or else strangling her) 
afterwards flung her down a pair of stairs and broke her 
neck, using much violence upon her , but, however, though it 
was vulgarly reported that she by chance fell down stairs, (but 
still without hurting her hood tihat was upon her head,) yet 
the inhabitants will tell you there, that she was conveyed from 
her usual chamber where she lay^, to another where the bed’s 
head of the chambei stood close to a pnvy postern door, where 
they in the night came and stifled her in her bed, bruised her 
head very much, broke her neck, and at length flung her down 

® Plot 

10 'j-jjg sicians held that diseases were largely caused by 

disorders in the ‘humours’ or fluids of the body, and in parucular 
depre^ion of spirits was attributed to a black condition of the bile 
(Greek inelanc) ohd\ 

" As a means of concealing iheir sin. 
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stairs, thereby believing the world would have thought it a 
mischance, and so have blinded their villainy But behold the 
mercy and justice of God in revenging and discovcnng this 
lady’s murder, for one of the persons that was a coadjutor 
in this murder, was afterwards taken for a felony in the 
marches of Wales, and offering to publish the manner of the 
aforesaid murder, was pnvately made away in the prison b> 
the Earl’s appointment , and Sir Richard Varney the other, 
dying about the same time m London, cned miserably, and 
blasphemed God, and said to a person of note, (who hath re 
lated the same to others since,) not long before his death, that 
all tlie devils m hell did tear him in pieces Forster, hkewase, 
after this fact, being a man formerly addicted to hospitality, 
company, mirth, and music, was afterwards observed to for- 
sake all this, and with much melancholy and pensiveness, 
(some say widi madness,) pined and drooped away The wafe 
also of Bald Butter^, kinsman to the Earl, ga\e out the 
whole fact a little before her death Neither are these follow- 
ing passages to be forgotten, that as soon as e\er she was mur- 
dered, they made great haste to bury her before the coroner 
had given in his inquest, (which the Earl himself condemned 
as not done advasediy,) which her father, or Sir John Robert- 
sett^, (as I suppose,) hearing of came with all speed hither, 
caused her corpse to be taken up, the coroner to sit upon her, 
and further enquiry to be made concerning this business to the 
full , but it was generally thought that the Earl stopped his 
mouth, and made up the business betw iKt them , and the good 
Earl, to make plain to the world the great love he bare to her 
while alive, and what a gnef the loss of so virtuous a hdy was 
to his tender heart, caused (though the thing, by these and 
other means, w’as beaten into the heads of the principal men 
of the University' of Oxford) her body to be re buned in St 
Mary’s church in Oxford, with great pomp and solemnity It 
is remarkable, when Dr Babington, the Earl’s chaplain, did 
preach the funeral sermon, he tnpt once or tw ice in his speech, 
by recommending to their memories that \artuous lady so piti- 
fully murdered, instead of saying pitifully slam This Earl, 
after all his murders and poisonings, was himself poisoned b\ 
that which was prepared for others, (some say by his w'lfe at 
Combury Lodge before mentioned,) though Baker in his 
Chronicle would have it at Killingworth, anno 1588”^* 

A mistake m Ashmole’s Antiquities for Butler 

Here igain there is some mistake Sir John Robsart, Amy's 
father, died early in Edward VI 's reign 

Ashmole’s Antiquities of Berkshire, vol i p J49 The tradition 
as to Leicester’s death was thus communicated by Ben Jonson to 
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Evans’s Ancient Ballads, (volume iv , page 130,) to which 
work Mickle made liberal contributions The first stanza 
especially had a peculiar species of enchantment for the 
youthful ear of the author, the force of which is not even 
now entirely spent , some others are sufficiently prosaic 

©iimnot |I?alI 

The dews of summer night did fall , 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that greu thereby 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies, 

The sounds of busy life were siill. 

Save an unhappy lady’s sighs, 

That issued from that lonely pile 

“Leicester," she cned, “is this thy lo\e 
That thou so oft hast sworn to me. 

To leave me in this lonely gTo\e, 

Immured in shameful pnsity? 

“No more thou com’st with lover’s speed. 

Thy once beloved bnde to see , 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stem !^rl, 's the same to thee 

“Not so the usage I receued 
When happy in my father’s hall. 

No faithless husband then me grieved, 

No chilling fears did me appal 

“I rose up with the cheerful mom, 

No lark more blithe, no flower more gay. 

And like the bird that haunts the thorn. 

So memly sung the livelong da) 

“If that my beauty is but small. 

Among court ladies all despised, 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 

Where, scornful Earl, U well was prized? 

“And when you first to me made suit, 

How fair I w as j ou oft would say ! 

And proud of conquest, pluck’d the fruit, 

Then left the blossom to decay 

“Yes! now neglected and despised, 

The rose is pale, the lily's dead, 

But he that once their charms so prized, 

Is sure the cause those charms are fled 
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"For kno\\, when 'iick'ning grief doth prc), 
\nd lender lo\c's rcpiid mth '^com, 

The wcclest bciutj decaj,— 

Wlnt f]o'\Lrcl enn endure the ';tonn? 

"At court, I’m told, k bciut)’-; throne, 
Where cverj hd)’s pneeing nre, 

Thu Eastern floners, that slnme the sun, 
Arc not so glowing, not so fair 

"Tlien, Earl, win didst thou leave the beds 
Where roses and where libes vie. 

To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are b)? 

"’Mong rural beauties I was one 

Among the fields wild flowers are fair, 
Some countn swam might me have won. 
And thought mj beautj passing rare 

"But, Leicester, (or I much am wrong,) 

Or ’tis not beaut) lures thy vows, 

Rather ambition’s gilded crowm 

Makes thee forget thy humble spouse 

"Then, Leicester, wh>, again I plead, 

(The injured surel) may repine,) — 

W’hj didst thou wed a country maid, 

W hen some fair prmcess might be thine? 

“W’hj didst thou praise my humble charms, 
And, oh' then leave them to decay? 

WTi) didst thou win me to thy arms, 

ITien leave to mourn the livelong day? 

"The village maidens of the plam 
Salute me lovvl) as they go. 

Envious they mark my silken tram, 

Nor tliinl a Countess can have woe 

"The simple nymphs' they little know 
How far more ^pp/s their estate. 

To smile for joy — than sigh for woe — 

To be content — than to be great 

"How far less blest am I than them? 

Daily to pine and waste wath card 
Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 
Divided, feels the chilling air 

"Nor, cruel Earl! can 1 enjoy 
The humble charms of solitude, 

Your minions proud my peace destroy, 

By sullen frowns or pratmgs rude 
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CHAPTER I 

I Tm an innkeeper, and know mj grounds, 

And ':lud^ them , Brain o man, 1 studj them 
I must haie joMal guests to dri\e mj ploughs, 

And whistling bo)s to bring ms haracsls home, 

Or I shall hear no flails thwack 

The Nnu Inn* 

It is the pnMlege of tale-tellers to open their story in an 
inn, the free rendez'ous of all travellers, and vfhere the 
humour of each displays itself, without ceremony or restraint 
This IS specially suitable when the scene is laid dunng the 
old da)s of meny England, when the guests were in some 
sort not merel) the inmates, but the messmates and tempo- 
raiy companions of mine Host, who was usually a personage 
of pn\ileged freedom, comely presence, and good-humour 
Patronised by him, the characters of the company were 
placed m ready contrast, and they seldom failed, dunng 
the emptying of a six-hooped pot, to throw off reserve, and 
present themselves to each other, and to their landlord, mth 
the freedom of old acquaintance. 

The village of Cumnor, within three or four miles of 
Oxford, boasted, dunng the eighteenth of Queen Elizabeth, 
an excellent inn of the old stamp, conducted, or rather ruled, 
by Giles Gosling, a man of a goodly person, and of some- 
what round belly , fifty years of age and upwards, moderate 
in his reckonmgs, prompt in his payments, having a cellar 
of sound hquor, a ready wit, and a pretty daughter Since 
the days of old Harry BaiUie* of the Tabbard m Southwark, 

■* Ben Jonson’s comedy The New Inn, i i 21 — 5 

’ The host from whose inn the pilgnms start in Chaucer’s Canter 
hury Take, Prolopte — 841 

“ A fairer burgess is there none in Cheap 
Bold of his speech and wise and well 1 taught, 

And of manhood him lacked right naught 
Eke thereto he was right a merry man ” 
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no one had excelled Giles Gosling in the power of pleasing 
his guests of every description , and so great was his fame, 
that to have been in Cumnor, without wetting a cup at 
the bonny Black Bear, would have been to avouch one’s- 
self utterly indifferent to reputation as a traveller A 
country fellow might as well return from London, without 
looking in the face of majesty The men of Cumnor were 
proud of their Host, and their Host was proud of his house, 
his liquor, his daughter, and himself 

It was in the courtyard of the inn which called this 
honest fellow landlord, that a traveller alighted in the close 
of the evening, gave his horse, which seemed to have made 
a long journey, to the hostler, and made some enquiry, 
which produced the following dialogue betwixt the myrmi- 
dons of the bonny Black Bear 
“What, ho 1 John Tapster ” 

“ At hand. Will Hostler,” replied the man of the spigot, 
showing himself in his costume of loose jacket, linen 
breeches, and green apron, half withm and half without a 
door, which appeared to descend to an outer cellar 

“Here is a gentleman asks if you draw good ale,” con- 
tinued the hostler 

“Beshrew my heart else,” answered the tapster, “since 
there are but four miles betwixt us and Oxford — Marry, if 
my ale did not convince the heads of the scholars, they 
would soon convince my pate with the pewter flagon ” 

“Call you that Oxford logic?” said the stranger, who 
had now quitted the rein of his horse, and was advancing 
towards the inn-door, when he was encountered by the 
goodly form of Giles Gosling himself 

“Is It logic you talk of, Sir Guest?” said the host, “why, 
then, have at you with a downright consequence — 

‘The horse to the rach. 

And to fire with the sack^’” 

“ Amen I with all my heart, my good host,' said the 
stranger, “let it be a quart of your best Cananes, and give 
me your good help to dnnk it ” 

“Nay, you are but m your accidence yet. Sir Traveller, 

* The sack is to be mulled (heated and spiced) lor the traveller 
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if }o\i call on )om bo'll for help for such a '^irn r:i rr’ttcr 
as a quart of sack— ^’,cre Hag lion, tou might bek some 
neighbourly aid at m) hand, and )lI c<all ^ ourself a toper 
“Fear me not,” said the guest, “I \m11 do my dc>oir as 
becomes a man v.ho finds himself \.ithin fi\c miles of Oxford 
for I am not come from the field of Mars to discredit myself 
amongst the folloiiers of Minerva ” 

As he spoke thus, the landlord, v ith much semblance of 
hearts welcome, ushered his guest into a large lov’* chamber, 
where several persons vere seated together m difcscnt 
parties, some dnnking, some playing at cards, some con- 
versmg, and some, whose business called them to be early 
nsers on the morrow, concluding their evening meal, and 
conferring vvrth the chamberlain about their night’s quarters 
The entrance of a stranger procured him that general 
and careless sort of attention which is usually paid on such 
occasions, from which the following results were deduced — 
The guest was one of those who, with a well-made person, 
and features not in themselves unpleasing, are nevertheless 
so far from handsome, that, whether from the expression of 
their features, or the tone of their voice, or from their gait 
and manner, there anses, on the whole, a disinclination to 
their society The stranger’s address was bold, without 
being frank, and seemed eagerly and hastily to claim for 
him a degree of attention and deference, which he feared 
would be refused, if not instantly vindicated as his right 
His attire was a ndmg-cloak, which, when open, displayed 
a handsome yerkin overlaid with lace, and belted with a buff 
girdle, which sustained a broadsword and a pair of pistols 
“ You nde well provided, sir,” said the host, looking at 
the weapons as he placed on the table the mulled sack which 
the traveller had ordered 

“Yes, mine host , I have found the use on’t in dangerous 
times, and I do not, like your modem grandees, turn off 
my followers the instant they are useless ” 

“Ay, sir?” said Giles Gosling, “then you are from the 
Low Countnes, the land of pike and caliver ? ” 

“I have been high and low’, my fnend, broad and wide, 
far and near , but here is to thee in a cup of thy sack — fill 
thy self another to pledge me , and, if it is less than super- 
lative, e’en dnnk as you have brewed.” 
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“Less than superlative?” said Giles Gosling, drinking 
off the cup, and smacking his lips with an air of ineffable 
relish, — “I know nothing of superlative, nor is there such 
a wine at the Three Cranes, in the Vintry, to my knoiv ledge, 
but if you find better sack than that in the Sheres'*, or in 
the Cananes either, I would I may never touch either pot 
or penny more Why, hold it up betwixt you and the light, 
you shall see the little motes dance in the golden liquor like 
dust in the sunbeam But I would rather draw wine for ten 
clowns than one traveller — I trust your honour likes the 
wine ? ” 

“ It IS neat and comfortable, mine host , but to know 
good liquor, you should dnnk where the vine grows Trust 
me, your Spaniard is too wise a man to send you the very 
soul of the grape Why, this now, which you account so 
choice, were counted but as a cup of bastard at the Groyme^ 
or at Port St Mary’s You should travel, mine host, if you 
would be deep m the mysteries of the butt and pottle pot ” 
“In troth, Signior Guest," said Giles Gosling, “if I were 
to travel only that I might be discontented with that which 
I can get at home, methmks I should go but on a fool's 
errand. Besides, I warrant you, there is many a fool can 
turn his nose up at good dnnk without e\er hanng been 
out of the smoke of Old England, and so e\er gramercy 
mme own fireside " 

“This is but a mean mind of yours, mme host,” said 
the stranger , “ I warrant me, all your tow n’s folk do not 
think so basely You have gallants among you, I dare 
undertake, that have made the Virginia voyage', or taken 
a turn in the Low Countnes at least Come, cudgel y our 
memory Have you no friends in foreign parts that you 
would gladly have tidings of? " 

“Troth, sir, not I,” answered the host, “since ranting 

* Xeres or Jerei de la Fronteta In S W Spam, whence came the 
sack called, from the name of the city, 'iherry sack or sherry 

* A corrupted form of Corunna, v\hich was known by this name 
to Elizabethan seamen Port St Mary’s (Puerto de S Marn), in the 
Bay of Cadiz, was the port of Xeres Bastard was a Spanish sweet 
wine 

® Raleigh’s expedition to found the colony of Virginia (so called in 
honour of the Queen) did not sail until ten years later — 1581; 
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Rohm of Dr)sandford ^^as shot at the siege of the BnlR 
The deni take the caliver that fired the ball, for a blither 
lad ne\er filled a cup at midnight' But he is dead and 
gone, and I know not a soldier, or a tra\ellcr, ^^ho is a 
soldier’s mate, that I would gl^e a peeled codling for” 
“Bj the mass, that is strange \\ hat ' so many of our 
bra\e English hearts are abroad, and )ou, who seem to be 
a man of mark, have no friend, no kinsman, among them ? ” 
“Naj, if )ou speak of kinsmen,” answered Gosling, “I 
ha^e one wald slip of a kinsman, who left us in the last year 
of Queen Iilarj , but he is better lost than found ” 

“Do not sa) so, friend, unless you ha\e heard ill of 
him lately Man) a wald colt has turned out a noble steed 
— His name, I pra) )ou?” 

“Michael Lamboume,” answered the landlord of the 
Black Bear , “ a son of m) sister’s — there is little pleasure 
in recollecting either the name or the connexion ” 

“ Michael Lamboume ' ” said the stranger, as if en- 
dea\ounng to recollect himself — “what, no relation to 
Michael Lamboume, the gallant cavalier who behaved so 
bra\ely at the siege of Venlo', that Grave Maunce thanked 
him at the head of the army ? Men said he was an English 
cavalier, and of no high extraction ” 

“ It could scarce!) be my nephew,” said Giles Gosling, 
“for he had not the courage of a hen-partridge for aught but 
mischief” 

“O, many a man finds courage in the wars,” replied 
the stranger 

“It may be,” said the landlord, “but I would have 
thought our Mike more likely to lose the little he had ” 

“ The Michael Lamboume whom I knew,” continued 
the traveller, “ was a likely fellow — went abvays gay and well 
attired, and had a hawk’s eye after a pretty wench ” 

* The Eurpnse of Bnll, at the mouth of the Maas, in 1572 by the 
ojilawed sea rovers called the Beggars of the Sea, was the first open 
in the reiolt of the Netherlands from Philip II of Spam Mani 
Englishmen went to help the rebels The Spanish besieged the town 
in \ain 

' This probably refers to the siege of 1572 But Maunce of 
Nas^u ww then only f years old, and did not become stadtholder 
01 Holland and Zeeland until 1587 Grave (Dutch Graaf)= Count 
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“Our Michael,” replied the host, “had the look of a dog 
with a bottle at its tail, and wore a coat, every rag of which 
was bidding good day to the rest ” 

“ 0, men pick up good apparel in the wars,” replied the 
guest 

“ Our Mike,” answered the landlord, “ was more like to 
pick It up in a frippery warehouse, while the broker was 
looking another way , and, for the hawk’s eye you talk of, 
his was always after my stray spoons He was tapster’s boy 
here in this blessed house for a quarter of a year, and 
between misreckonings, miscamages, mistakes, and mis- 
demeanours, had he dwelt with me for three months longer, 
I might have pulled down sign, shut up house, and given 
the devil the key to keep ” 

“ You would be sorry, after all,” continued the traveller, 
“were I to tell you poor Mike Lamboume was shot at the 
head of his regiment at the taking of a sconce near 
Maestncht ? ” 

“ Sorry 1 — it would be the blithest news I ever heard of 
him, smce it would ensure me he was not hanged But let 
him pass — I doubt his end wall never do such credit to his 
fnends were it so, I should say ” — (taking another cup of 
sack) — “ Here’s God rest him, with all my heart” 

“Tush, man,” replied the traveller, “ never fear but you 
will have credit by your nephew yet, especially if he be the 
Michael Lambourne whom I knew, and lov ed very nearly, 
or altogether, as well as myself Can you tell me no mark 
by which I could judge whether they be the same ? ” 

“Faith, none that I can think of,” answered Giles 
Gosling, “ unless that our Mike had the gallows branded on 
his left shoulder for stealing a silver caudle-cup from Dame 
Snort of Hogsditch ” 

“Nay, there you he like a knave, uncle,” said the 
stranger, olippmg aside his ruff, and turning down the sleeve 
of his doublet from his neck and shoulder , “ by this good 
day, my shoulder is as unscarred as thine owti ” 

“ What, Mike, boy — Mike I " exclaimed the host , — “and 
IS it thou, in good earnest? Nay, I have judged so for this 
half hour , for I knew no other person would have ta’en 
half the interest in thee But, Mike, an thy shoulder 
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be unscathed as thou sa) est, thou must on n that Goodman 
Thong, the hangman, was merciful in his ofhce, and stamped 
thee with a cold iron ” 

“Tush, uncle — truce with your 3ests Keep them to 
season jour sour ale, and let us see what hearty welcome 
thou wilt ^\e a kinsman who has rolled the uorld around 
for eighteen > ears , who has seen the sun set where it nses, 
and has tra\ elled till the west has become the east” 

“ Thou hast brought back one traveller’s gift with thee, 
Mike, as I well see, and that was what thou least didst 
need to travel for I remember well, among thme other 
qualities, there was no crediting a word which came from 
thy mouth ” 

“ Here’s an unbehetang Pagan for you, gentlemen ' ’ 
said Michael Lamboume, turning to those who witnessed 
this strange interview betwixt uncle and nephew, some of 
whom, being natiies of the village, were no strangers to his 
juvenile wildness “ This may be called slaying a Cumnor 
fatted calf for me wath a vengeance. — But, uncle, I come not 
from the husks and the swane-trough, and I care not for thy 
w elcome or no welcome , I carry that with me will make me 
welcome, wend where I walk” 

So saying, he pulled out a purse of gold, indifferently 
well filled, the sight of which produced a visible effect upon 
the company Some shook their heads, and whispered to 
each other, while one or two of the less scrupulous speedily 
began to recollect him as a school-companion, a townsman, 
or so forth On the other hand, two or three grave sedate- 
looking persons shook their heads, and left the inn, hinting 
that, if Giles Gosling ivished to contmue to thnve, he should 
turn his thnftless, godless nephew adnft again, as soon as 
he could. Gosling demeaned himself as if he were much 
of the same opinion , for even the sight of the gold made 
less impression on the honest gentleman than it usually 
doth upon one of his calling 

“ ICinsman Michael,” he said, “ put up thy purse My 
sister’s son shall be called to no reckoning in my house for 
supper or lodging , and I reckon thou wait hardly wish to 
stay longer, where thou art e’en but too well known.” 

"For that matter, unde,” replied the traveller, "I shall 
r 
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consult my own needs and conveniences Meantime I wish 
to give the supper and sleeping cup to those good townsmen, 
who are not too proud to remember Mike Lamboume, the 
tapster’s boy If you will let me have entertainment for 
my money, so — if not, it is but a short two minutes' walk 
to the Hare and Talior, and I trust our neighbours will 
not grudge going thus far with me ” 

“Nay, Mike,’’ replied his uncle, “as eighteen years 
have gone over thy head, and I trust thou art somewhat 
amended in thy conditions, thou shalt not leave my house 
at this hour, and shall e’en have w hates er in reason you 
list to call for But I would I knew that that purse of 
thme, which thou vapourest of, were as well come by as 
It seems well filled ” 

“Here is an infidel for you, my good neighbours!” 
said Lamboume, again appealing to the audience “ Here's 
a fellow will rip up his kinsman’s follies of a good score of 
years’ standing — And for the gold, why, sirs, I have been 
where it grew, and was to be had for the gathering In 
the New World have I been, man — in the Eldorado’, where 
urchms play at cherry-pit with diamonds, and country 
wenches thread rubies for necklaces, instead of rowan tree 
bemes , where the pantiles are made of pure gold, and the 
paving stones of virgin silver ” 

“By my credit, fnend Mike,” said young T^urence 
Goldthred, the cutting mercer of Abingdon, “that were 
a likely coast to trade to And what may lawns, cypruses, 
and nbands fetch, where gold is so plenty ? ” 

“O, the profit were unutterable,” replied Lamboume, 
“especially when a handsome young merchant bears the 
pack himself, for the ladies of that clime are bona robas, 
and being themselves somewhat sunburnt, they catch fire 
like tinder at a fresh complexion like thine, wath a head 
of hair inclining to be red ” 

“I would I might trade thither,” said the mercer, 
chuckling 

“Why, and so thou mayest,” said Michael, “that is, 

® El Dorado (‘the Golden Land') the Spanish name ol a tabulous 
region abounding in gold, sought by the earK adventurers m Auiurtca 
It was supposed to be near the source ol the Orinoco 
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if thou art the same bnsk boy who was partner with me 
at robbing the Abbot’s orchard — ’tis but a little touch of 
alchjmy to decoct thy house and land into ready money, 
and that ready money into a tall ship, with sails, anchors, 
cordage, and all things conforming , then clap thy iiarehouse 
of goods under hatches, put fifty good felloi\s on deck, Mith 
m) self to command them, and so hoise topsails, and hey for 
the New World ! " 

“Thou hast taught him a secret, kinsman,” said Giles 
Gosling, “to decoct, an that be the word, his pound into 
a penn>, and his webs into a thread — Take a fool’s advice, 
neighbour Goldthred Tempt not the sea, for she is a 
de^ourer Let cards and cockatnees do their worst, thy 
father’s bales mav bide a banging for a year or two, ere 
thou comest to the Spital , but the sea hath a bottomless 
appetite, — she would swallow the wealth of Lombard Street 
in a morning, as easily as I would a poached egg and a cup 
of clary , — and for my kinsman’s Eldorado, never trust me 
if I do not beheie he has found it in the pouches of some 
such gulls as thyself — But take no snuff® in the nose about 
It, fall to and welcome, for here comes the supper, and I 
heartily bestow it on all that wall take share, in honour of 
my hopeful nephew’s return, always trusting that he has 
come home another man — In faith, kmsman, thou art as like 
my poor sister as e\er was son to mother ” 

“Not quite so like old Benedict Lamboume her hus- 
band, though,” said the mercer, nodding and winking 
“Dost thou remember, Mike, what thou saidst when the 
schoolmaster’s ferule was over thee for staking up thy 
fatlieds crutches? — it is a wise child, saidst thou, that knows 
Its own father Dr Bircham laughed till be cned again, and 
his cry mg saved yours ” 

“il’eil, he made it up to me many a day after,” said 
Lamboume , “ and how is the w orthy pedagogue ? ” 

“ Dead," said Giles Gosling, “ this many a day smee ” 

“ That he is,” said the clerk of the pansh , “ I sat by 
his bed the whilst — He passed away m a blessed frame, 
'Motor — mofiuus sum vtl fut — mon' — These were his 
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latest words, and he just added, ‘my last verb js con 
jugated ’ ” 

“Well, peace be with him,” said Mike, “he owes me 
nothing ” 

“ No, truly,” replied Goldthred ; “ and every lash which 
he laid on thee, he always was wont to say, he spared the 
hangman a labour ” 

“ One would have thought he left him little to do then," 
said the clerk, “and yet Goodman Thong had no sinecure 
of it with our fnend, after all ” 

“ Voto a Dios!" exclaimed Lambourne, his patience 
appearing to fail him, as he snatched his broad slouched hat 
from the table and placed it on his head, so that the shadow 
gave the sinister expression of a Spanish bra\ o, to ej es and 
features which naturally boded nothing pleasant “Harkee, 
my masters — all is fair among friends, and under the rose^’, 
and I have already permitted my worthy uncle here, and all 
of you, to use your pleasure with the frolics of my nonage. 
But I carry sword and dagger, my good fntnds, and can 
use them lightly too upon occasion — I have learned to be 
dangerous upon points of honour ever since I served the 
Spaniard, and I would not have you provoke me to the 
degree of falling foul ” 

“ MTiy, what would you do ? ” said the clerk 
“Ay, sir, what would you do?” said the mercer, bustling 
up on the other side of the table 

“Slit your throat, and spoil your Sundaj^’s quavenng. 
Sir Clerk,” said Lambourne, fiercely , “ cudgel you, my 
worshipful dealer in flimsy sarsenets, into one of jour own 
bales ” 

“ Come, come,” said the host, interposing, “ I will have 
no swaggering here — Nephew, it will become you best to 
show no haste to take ofience , and you, gentlemen, will do 
well to remember, that if you are in an inn, still you are the 
innkeeper’s guests, and should spare the honour of his 
family — I protest your silly broils make me as obhvaous as 
youiself, for yonder sits my silent guest as I call him, who 

I e at a feast The ancient Romans wore garlands of roses at 
banquets, and the guests were expected not to repeat or take senous 
notice of what had been said in the gaiety of tlie feast 
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hath been my two days’ inmate, and hath never spoken a 
word, saie to ask for his food and his reckoning — gives no 
more trouble than a \er 5 ’ peasant— pa) s his shot like a 
pnnee ro)al — looks but at the sum total of the reckoning, 
and does not knou what da) he shall go away 0, 'tis a 
jewel of a guest ' and yet, hang dog that I am, I have 
suffered him to sit by himself like a castaway in yonder 
obscure nook, without so much as asking him to take bite 
or sup along with us It were but the right guerdon of my 
mcuilit)', were he to set off to the Hare and T abor before 
the night grows older ” 

With his white napkin gracefully arranged over his left 
arm, his a eh et cap laid aside for the moment, and his best 
sih er flagon in bis nght hand, mine host walked up to the 
solitar)’ guest whom he mentioned, and thereby turned upon 
him the eyes of the assembled company 

He was a man aged betwixt twenty-five and thirty, rather 
above the middle size, dressed with plamness and decency, 
)et beanng an air of ease, which almost amounted to dignity, 
and which seemed to infer that his habit was rather beneath 
his rank His countenance was reserved and thoughtful, 
with dark hair and dark eyes — the last, upon any momentary 
exateraent, sparkled with uncommon lustre, but on other 
occasions had the same meditative and tranquil cast which 
was exhibited by his features The busy cunosity of the 
little village had been employed to discover his name and 
quality, as w'ell as his business at Cumnor , but nothing had 
transpired on either subject which could lead to its gratifi- 
cation Giles Goshng, head-borough of the place, and a 
steady fnend to Queen Elizabeth and the Protestant religion, 
was at one time inclined to suspect his guest of bemg a 
Jesuit, or semmary pnest“, of whom Rome and Spam sent 
at this time so many to grace the gallows in England But 
It was scarce possible to retain such a prepossession against 
a guest who gaie so little trouble, paid his reckoning so 
regular!), and who proposed, as it seemed, to make a con- 
siderable stay at the bonny Black Bear 

A seminary for the education of Roman Catholic pnests to act as 
missionanes in England was founded at Douai m 1568 The first 
execution of a seminar) pnest was not till is;; 
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“ Papists,” argued Giles Gosling, “ arc a pinching, close 
fisted race, and this man would have found a lodging ivith 
the wealthy squire at Besscllsley, or with the old Knight at 
Wootton, or in some other of their Roman dens, instead of 
living in a house of public entertainment, as every honest 
man and good Christian should Besides, on Fnday, he 
stuck by the salt beef and carrot, though there were as good 
spitchcock’d eels on the board as ever were ta’en out of the 
Isis ” 

Honest Giles, therefore, satisfied himself that his guest 
was no Roman, and with all comely courtesy besought 
the stranger to pledge him in a draught of the cool tankard, 
and honour ivith his attention a small collation which he 
was giving to his nephew, in honour of his return, and, as 
he venly hoped, of his reformation The stranger at first 
shook his head, as if declining the courtesy , but mine host 
proceeded to urge him with arguments founded on the credit 
of his house, and the construction which the good people 
of Cumnor might put upon such an unsocial humour 

“ By my faith, sir,” he said, “ it touches my reputation 
that men should be merry m my house, and we have ill 
tongues amongst us at Cumnor, (as where be there not?) 
who put an evil mark on men who pull their hat over their 
brows as if they were looking back to the days that are gone, 
instead of enjoying the blithe sunshiny weather which God 
has sent us m the sweet looks of our sovereign mistress. 
Queen Elizabeth, whom Heaven long bless and preserv e ! ” 
“ Why, mine host,” answered the stranger, “ there is no 
treason, sure, in a man’s enjoying his own thoughts, under 
the shadow of his own bonnet ? You have hv ed in the world 
twice as long as I have, and you must know there are 
thoughts that will haunt us in spite of ourselves, and to 
which it is in vain to say, begone, and let me be merry ” 
“By my sooth,” answered Giles Gosling, “if such 
troublesome thoughts haunt your mind, and wall not get 
them gone for plam English, we will have one of Father 
Bacon’s’* pupils from Oxford, to conjure them away wath 
logic and with Hebrew — Or, what say you to laymg them in 

Roger Bacon, the great scientific enquirer, n Franciscan fnar at 
Oxford in the xiiith century 
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a glonous red sea of claret, my noble guest? Come, sir, 
excuse my freedom I um an old host, and must have my 
talk This peevish humour of melancholy sits ill upon you 
— ^it suits not with a sleek boot, a hat of a trim block, a 
fresh cloak, and a full purse — A pize on it, send it off to 
those who hare their legs swathed with a hay wusp, their 
heads thatched with a felt bonnet, their jerkin as thin as a 
cobweb, and their pouch without er er a cross to keep the 
fiend klelancholy from dancing m it Cheer up, sir 1 or, by 
this good liquor, we will banish thee from the joys of 
blithesome company, into the mists of melancholy and the 
land of httle-ease^’ Here be a set of good fellows willing 
to be merrj' , do not scowl on them like the devil looking 
o\er Lincoln ” 

“ You say well, my worthy host,” said the guest, with a 
melancholy smile, which, melancholy as it was, gave a very 
pleasant expression to his countenance — “You say well, my 
jornal fnend ; and they that are moody hke myself, should 
not disturb the mirth of those who are happy — I will drink 
a round with your guests with all my heart, rather than be 
termed a mar-feasL” 

So sajing, he arose and joined the company, who, en- 
couraged by the precept and example of Michael Lambourne, 
and consisting chiefly of persons much disposed to profit by 
the opportunity of a merry meal at the expense of their 
landlord, had already made some mroads upon the limits of 
temperance, as was evident from the tone m which Michael 
enquired after his old acquaintances in the town, and the 
bursts of laughter with which each answer was received 
Giles Gosling himself was somewhat scandalized at the 
obstreperous nature of their mirth, especially as he involun- 
tanly felt some respect for his unsown guest He paused, 
therefore, at some distance from the table occupied by these 
noisy revellers, and began to make a sort ot apology for 
their license. 

“You would think,” he said, “to hear these fellows talk, 
that there was not one of them w'ho had not been bred to 

't prison. LtUle ease was the name of a prison in the Guildhall 
lor unruly London apprentices, A grotesque figure on the cxtenor of 
Lincoln Cathedral is called ‘ tlie Dc\il looking o\er Lincoln ’ 
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live by Stand and Deliver“j and yet to morrow )ou vnll find 
them a set of as painstaking mechanics, and so forth, as 
ever cut an inch short of measure, or paid a letter of change 
in light crowns over a counter The mercer there vears 
his hat ai\r)', over a sliagged head of hair, that looks like a 
curly water Aiog’s back, goes unbraced, nears his cloak on 
one side, and affects a ruffianly vapounng humour — nhen 
in his shop at Abingdon, he is, from his flat cap to his 
glistening shoes, as precise in his apparel as if he was named 
for mayor He talks of breaking parks”, and taking the 
highway, in such fashion that you would think he haunted 
every night betwnxt Hounslow”, and London , when in fact 
he may be found sound asleep on his feather-bed, wath a 
candle placed beside him on one side, and a Bible on the 
other, to fnght away the goblins " 

“And your nephew, mine host, this same Michael 
Laraboume, who is lord of the feast — is he, too, such an 
would-be ruffler as the rest of them ? ” 

“■\Vhy, there you push me hard,” said the host, ‘‘mj 
nephew is my nephew, and though he was a desperate Dick 
of yore, yet Mike may have mended like other folks, >ou 
wot — Amd I would not have you think all I said of him, 
even now, was stnet gospel — I knew the wag all the while, 
and wished to pluck his plumes from him — And now, sir, 
by what name shall I present my worshipful guest to these 
gallants ? ” 

“ Marry, mine host,” replied the stranger, “ you maj call 
me Tressilian ” 

“Tressilian?” answered mine host of the Bear, “a worth} 
name, and, as I think, of Cornish lineage, for what says 
the south proverb — 

‘By Pol, Tre, and Pen^’^, 

You may know the Cornish men ’ 

Shall I say the worthy Mr Tressilian of Cornwall ? ” 

’■* Highway robber) 

Breaking into deer parks, and killing the deer 
Hounslow Heath was famous as a haunt of highwaymen 
Of these prefixes (commonly found m Cornish surnames, as 
Pentreath, Polwliele, Trelawny) Pen means the summit ol a hill, Pol 
a pool or port and Tre a dwelling 
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“Say no more than I have gnen you Vrarrant for, mine 
host, and so shall you be sure you speak no more than is 
true. A man may ha\ e one of those honourable prefixes to 
his name, yet be bom far from Saint Michael’s Mount” 
Mine host pushed his cunosit)’ no farther, but presented 
l\Ir Tressilian to his nephew’s company, who, after exchange 
of salutations, and dnnking to the health of their new 
companion, pursued the consersation in which he found 
them engaged, seasoning it with many an intervening 
pledge. 
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Talk you of \oung Master I^ancelot? 

Merchajti of Vctucc^ 

After some bnef interval, Master Goldthrcd, at the 
earnest instigation of mine host, and the joyous concurrence 
of his guest, indulged the company t\’ith the followng morsel 
of melody 

“Of all the birds on bush or tree, 

Commend me to the on), 

Since he may best ensamplc be 
To those the cup ihai trowl 
For when the sun hath left the nest, 

He chooses the tree that he lo\es tlic best, 

And he whoops out his song, and he Hughs at his jest, 
Then though hours be late, and weather toul. 

We’ll drink to the health of the bonny, bonn\ owL 

“ The lark is but a bumpkin fow 1, 

He sleeps in his nest till mom, 

But my blessing upon the jolly owl, 

That all night blows his horn 
Then up wth your cup till aou stagger in speech, 

And match me this catch till jovi swagger and screech, 

And dnnk till you wink, my merry men each , 

For though hours be late, and weather be foul. 

We’ll drink to the health of the bonny, bonny owl” 

“There is savour in this, my hearts,” said Michael, 
when the mercer had finished his song, “and some good- 
ness seems left among you yet — but what a bead roll >ou 
have read me of old comrades, and to everN man’s name 
tacked some ill-omened motto ! And so Swashing W'lll ol 
Wallingford hath bid us good-mght?" 

* Act II , Scene u , line lo 
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"He died the death of a fat buck,” said one of the 
party, “ being shot mth a crossbow bolt, by old Thatcham, 
the Duke’s stout park-keeper at Donnington Castle’ ’’ 

“Ay, ay, he alwajs lo\ed \enison well,” replied Michael, 
"and a cup of claret to boot— and so here’s one to his 
memor) Do me nght, my masters” 

When the memorj of this departed worthy had been 
dulj honoured, Lambourne proceeded to enquire after 
Prance of Padworth 

"Pranced off— made immortal ten years since,” said the 
mercer "many’, sir, Oxford Castle and Goodman Thong, 
and a tenpenny-w orth of cord, best know how ” 

"What, so they hung poor Prance high and dry? so 
much for loving to walk by moonlight — a cup to his 
memory, mj masters — all meny’ fellows like moonlight 
What has become of Hal wnth the Plume ? — he who hved 
near Yattenden, and wore the long feather — I forget his 
name.” 

"Yffiat, Hal Hempseed?” replied the mercer, "why, 
>ou may remember he was a sort of a gentleman, and would 
meddle m state matters, and so he got into the mire about 
the Duke of Norfolk’s affair* these two or three years since, 
fled the country with a pursuivant’s warrant at his heels, and 
has ne\er since been heard of” 

"Nay, after these baulks,” said Michael Lambourne, 
“I need hardly enquire after Tony Foster, for when ropes, 
and crossbow shafts, and pursuivant’s warrants, and such 
like gear, were so rife, Tony could hardly ’scape them ” 
" MTuch Tony Foster mean you ? ” said the innkeeper 
"YTy, he they called Pony Fire-the-Fagot, because he 


It IS difficult to understand who this Duke can have been Lam- 
teume started on his travels ‘in the last year of Queen Mary’ (p 15) 
The onlj English Duke in the interval was the Duke of Norfolk But 
Castle Donnington was granted by Edward VI to his sister Elizabeth, 
remained m her possession until she gave it during her reign to the 
Earl of Nottingham 

The Ridolfi plot, by which Elizabeth was to be assassinated, 
the Duke of Norfolk was to marry Mary Queen of Scots and ascend 
the throne with Spanish aid On the discovery of the plot Norfolk 
"as beheaded for treason in 1573 
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brought a light to kindle the pile round I^atimer and Ridley*, 
when the wind blew out Jack Thong’s torch, and no man 
else would give him light for love or money ” 

“ Tony Foster lives and thrives," said the host — “ But, 
kinsman, I would not have you call him Tony Fire the-Fagot, 
if you would not brook the stab ” 

" How ! is he grown ashamed on’t ? ” said Lamboume , 
“ why, he was wont to boast of it, and say he liked as well 
to see a roasted heretic as a roasted ox.” 

“Ay, but, kinsman, that was in Mar}'’s time,” replied the 
landlord, “when Tony’s father was Reeve here to the Abbot 
of Abingdon But since that, Tony marned a pure precisian, 
and IS as good a Protestant, I warrant you, as the best” 
“And looks grave, and holds his head high, and scorns 
his old companions,” said the mercer 

“Then he hath prospered, I warrant him,” said Lam 
bourne , “ for ever when a man hath got nobles of his own, 
he keeps out of the way of those whose exchequers he in 
other men’s purchase' ” 

“Prospered, quotha!” said the mercer, “why, you 
remember Cumnor-Place, the old mansion house beside 
the churchyard?” 

“By the same token, I robbed the orchard three nmes — 
what of that? — It was the old Abbot’s residence when there 
was plague or sickness at Abingdon ” 

“Ay,” said the host, “but that has been long o\er, and 
Anthony Foster hath a nght in it, and lives there by some 
grant from a great courtier, who had the church-lands from 
the crown , and there he dwells, and has as little to do with 
any poor vaght m Cumnor, as if he were himself a belted 
knight” 

“Nay,” said the mercer, “it is not altogether pride m 
Tony neither — there is a fair lady m the case, and Tony will 
scarce let the light of day look on her ” 

“How!” said Tressilian, who now for the first time 
interfered in their conversation, “ did ) e not say this Foster 
was marned, and to a precisian ? ” 

* Latimer, Bishop of Worcester and Ridle), Bishop of London, 
burnt at Oxford on October i 6 , i5<;5 

* Whose only wealth consists of other men’s earnings 
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“Mamed he \\as, and to as bitter a precisian as ever 
ate flesh in Lent , and a cat and-dog hfe she led with Tony, 
as men said But she is dead, rest be vith her, and Tony 
hath but a slip of a daughter , so it is thought he means to 
wed this stranger, that men keep such a coil about ” 

“And v,hy so? — I mean, ^\h} do they keep a coil about 
her?” said Tressilian 

“^Yh), I wot not,” answered the host, “ except that men 
say she is as beautiful as an angel, and no one knows whence 
she comes, and ev ery’ one wishes to know hy she is kept so 
closely mewed up For my part, I never saw her — you have, 
I think, Master Goldthred ? ” 

"That I ha\e, old boy,” said the mercer “Look you, 
I was nding hither from Abingdon — I passed under the 
east onel window of the old mansion, where all the old 
saints and histones and suchlike are painted — It was not 
the common path I took, but one through the Park, for 
the postem-door was upon the latch, and 1 thought I might 
take the pnvilege of an old comrade to nde across through 
the trees, both for shading, as the day was somewhat hot, 
and for aioiding of dust, because I had on my peach- 
coloured doublet, pmked out with cloth of gold ” 

“IVhich garment,” said Michael Lambourne, “thou 
wouldest willingly make twmkle m the eyes of a fair dame 
Ah ' villain, thou wilt nevei leave thy old tncks ” 

“Not so — not so,” said the mercer, with a smirking 
laugh , “ not altogether so — but cunosity, thou knowest, and 
a strain of compassion withal, — for the poor young lady 
sees nothing from morn to even but Tony Foster, with his 
scouhng black brows, his bull’s head, and his bandy legs ” 

“ And thou wouldest willmgly show her a dapper body, 
in a silken jerkm — a hmb like a short-legged hen’s, in a 
cordovan boot, and a round, simpermg, what-d’ye-lack* sort 
of a countenance, set off \vith a velvet bonnet, a Turkey 
feather, and a gilded brooch? Ah' jolly mercer, they who 
have good wares are fond to show them 1 — Come, gentles, 


Obsequious ‘ What d'ye lack?’ was the cry of the shop keeper, 
Stood at his door and solicited the passers bj to purchase his 
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let not the cup stand — here’s to long spurs, short boots, 
full bonnets, and empty skulls I ” 

“Nay, now, you are jealous of me, Mtkc,” said Gold- 
thred, “and yet my luck was but ^\hat might have happened 
to thee, or any man ” 

“ Marry, confound thine impudence,” retorted Lam- 
boume, “thou wouldst not compare thy pudding face, 
and sarsenet manners, to a gentleman, and a soldier?" 

“Nay, my good sir,” said Tressilian, “let me beseech 
you will not mterrupt the gallant citizen , methinks he tells 
his tale so well, I could hearken to him till midnight ” 

“ It’s more of your favour than of my desert,” answered 
Master Goldthred , “ but since I give you pleasure, worthy 
Master Tressilian, I shall proceed, maugre all the gibes and 
quips of this valiant soldier, who, peradventure, hath had 
more cuffs than crowns in the Low Countries — And so, sir, 
as I passed under the great painted window, leaving m> 
rein loose on my ambling palfrey’s neck, partly for mine 
ease, and partly Aat I might have the more leisure to peer 
about, I hears me the lattice open, and never credit me, 
sir, if there did not stand there the person of as fair a woman 
as ever crossed mine eyes , and I think I ha\e looked on as 
many pretty wenches, and ivith as much judgment, as other 
folks " 

“May I ask her appearance, sir?” said Tressilian 

“ O, sir,” replied Master Goldthred, “ I promise jou, she 
was m gentlewoman’s attire — a very quaint and pleasing 
dress, that might have served the Queen herself, for she 
had a forepart with body and sleeves, of ginger-coloured 
satin, which, in my judgment, must have cost by the yard 
some thirty shillings, lined with murrey taffeta, and laid 
down and guarded^ with two broad laces of gold and silver 
And her hat, sir, was truly the best fashioned thing that 
I have seen in these parts, being of tawny taffeta, embroi- 
dered with scorpions of Venice gold, and having a border 
garnished with gold frmge , — I promise you, sir, an absolute 

r Braided and tnmmed 

a velvet coat 
Laid down with laces three 

Balia i of Johnny Armstrong 
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and all-surpassing derice Touching her shirts, they v.erc 
in the old pass de% ant fashion” 

“ I did not ask you of her attire, sir,” said Tressihan, 
who bad shown some impatience during this conversation, 

“ but of her comple\ion — the colour of her hair, her 
features ” 

"Touching her complexion,” answered the mercer, * I 
am not so special certain , but 1 marked that her fan had an 
nor) handle, curiously inlaid, — and then again, as to the 
colour of her hair, i^hj, I can warrant, be its hue what it 
might, that she wore above it a net of green silk, parcel 
ti\ isted with gold ” 

“ A most mercer-hke memory,” said Lamboume “ the 
gentleman asks him of the lady’s beauty, and he talks of 
her fine clothes ' ” 

“I tell thee,” said the mercer, somewhat disconcerted, 
'* I had little time to look at her , for just as I was about to 
giNe her the good time of day, and for that purpose had 

puckered my features with a smile” 

"Like those of a jackanape simpering at a chestnut,” 
said Michael Lamboume. 

— " kip started of a sudden,” continued Goldthred, 
w'thout heeding the interruption, “lony Foster himself, 

with a cudgel in his hand” 

“And broke thy head across, I hope, for thine imper- 
tinence,” said his entertainer 

“That were more easily said than done,” answered 
Goldthred, indignantly , " no, no — there was no breaking 
of heads — it’s true, he advanced his cudgel, and spoke of 
laying on, and asked why I did not keep the public road, 
and such like, and I would have knocked him over the 
pate handsomely for his pains, only for the lady’s presence, 
who might have swooned, for what I know ” 

“Now, out upon thee for a faint-spirited slave 1” said 
Lamboume , “what adventurous knight ever thought of the 
ladj’s terror, when he w’ent to thwack giant, dragon, or 
magician, m her presence, and lor her deliverance? But 
wily Calk to thee of dragons, who would be driven back 
by a dingon fly? Ihere thou hast missed the rarest opnor- 

tumij !” 
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"Take It thyself, then, bully Mike,” answered Gold 
thred — “Yonder is the enchanted manor, and the dragon, 
and the lady, all at thy service, if thou darest venture on 
them ’’ 

‘‘\Vhy, so I would for a quartern of sack,” said the 
soldier — "Or, stay — I am foully out of linen — wilt thou bet 
a piece of Hollands against these five angels, that I go not 
up to the Hall to morrow, and force Tony Foster to introduce 
me to his fair guest ? ” 

"I accept your wager,” said the mercer, "and I think, 
though thou hadst even the impudence of the devil, I shall 
gam on thee this bouL Our landlord here shall hold stakes, 
and I will stake doivn gold till I send the linen ” 

"I will hold stakes on no such matter,” said Gosling 
“Good now', my kinsman, drink your wine in quiet, and 
let such ventures alone I promise you, Master Foster hath 
interest enough to lay you up in lavender in the Castle at 
Oxford, or to get your legs made acquainted with the town- 
stocks.” 

“That w'ould be but renewing an old intimacy, for 
Mike’s shins and the town’s wooden pinfold have been 
well known to each other ere now,” said the mercer, “but 
he shall not budge from his wager, unless he means to pay 
forfeit” 

“Forfeit?” said Lambourne, “I scorn it I value 
Tony Foster’s wrath no more than a shelled pea-cod , and 
I will visit his Lmdabndes, by St George, be he willing or 
no!” 

"I would gladly pay your halves of the nsk, sir,” said 
Tressilian, “to be permitted to accompany you on the 
adventure ” 

"In what would that advantage you, sir?” answered 
Lambourne 

“ In nothing, sir,” said Tressilian, “ unless to mark the 
skill and valour with which you conduct yourself I am a 
traveller, who seeks for strange rencounters and uncommon 
passages, as the kmghts of yore did after adventures and 
feats of arms ” 

® =‘ Now my good fello^\,’ thus used in entreaties, so Shakespeare, 
Comedy of Erron, iv tv aa, ‘ Good now, hold thy tongue ’ 
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"Nav, if It pleasures you to see a trout tickled,” an- 
swered Lamboume, “I care not how many witness my 
skill And so here I dnnk success to my enterprise , and 
he that will not pledge me on his knees is a rascal, and I 
mil cut his legs off by the garters ' ” 

The draught which Michael Lamboume took upon this 
occasion had been preceded by so many others, that reason 
tottered on her throne He swore one or two incoherent 
oaths at the mercer, who refused, reasonably enough, to 
pledge him to a sentiment which inferred the loss of his 
own wager 

“Wilt thou chop logic with me,” said Lamboume, 
“ thou knar e, mth no more brams than are in a skein of 
ravelled silk? by Hearen, I will cut thee into fifty yards of 
galloon lace ' ” 

But as he attempted to draw his sword for this doughty 
purpose, Michael Lamboume was seized upon by the 
tapster and the chamberlavn, and conveyed to his own 
apartment, there to sleep himself sober at bis leisure 

The part)’ then broke up, and the guests took their 
leave , much more to the contentment of mine host than of 
some of the company, who were unwillmg to quit good 
liquor, when it was to be had for free cost, so long as they 
were able to sit by it They were, however, compelled to 
remore, and go at length they did, leavmg Goslmg and 
Tressilian in the empty apartment 

“By my faith,” said the former, “I wonder where our 
great folks find pleasure, when they spend their means in 
entertainments, and in playing mme host without sending in 
a reckoning It is what I but rarely practise , and when- 
ever I do, by Saint Julian', it gneves me beyond measure. 
Each of these empty stoups now', which my nephew and his 
drunken comrades have swilled off, should have been a 
matter of profit to one m my line, and I must set them 
down a dead loss I cannot, for my heart, conceive the 
pleasure of noise, and nonsense, and drunken freaks, and 
drunken quarrels, and smut, and blasphemy, and so forth, 
when a man loses money instead of gaming by it And yet 
many a fair estate is lost m upholding such an useless 
“ The patron i,ajni of hosts and hospitaht) 
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course, and that greatly contributes to the decay of 
publicans , for who the devil do you think would pay for 
dnnk at the Black Bear, when he can have it for nothing at 
my Lord’s or the Squire’s ? " 

Tressilian jicrceived that the mne had made some im- 
pression even on the seasoned brain of mine host, which 
was chiefly to be inferred from his declaiming against 
drunkenness As he himself had carefully avoided the 
bowl, he would have availed himself of the frankness of the 
moment, to extract from Gosling some further information 
upon the subject of Anthony Foster, and the lady ^vhom the 
mercer had seen in his mansion house , but his enquines 
only set the host upon a new theme of declamation against 
the wiles of the fair sex, in uhich he brought, at full length, 
the whole xvisdom of Solomon to reinforce his own Finally, 
he turned his admonitions, mixed xvith much objurgation, 
upon his tapsters and drawers, who v ere employ ed in removing 
the relics of the entertainment, and restoring order to the 
apartment, and at length, joining example to precept, 
though with no good success, he demolished a salt er with 
half a score of glasses, in attempting to shoii hou such 
service was done at the Three Cranes in the Vintry, then 
the most topping tavern in London This last accident so 
far recalled him to his better self, that he retired to his bed, 
slept sound, and awoke a new man in the morning 
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Nay, I’ll told touch — the game shall be play’d out, 

It ne’er shall stop for me. this merry txager 
That nhich I sav when gamesome, I’ll a\ouch 
In m^ mo'^t sober mood, ne’er trust me else 

The Hazard Table 

'‘A\d hotv doth )our kinsman, good mine host?” said 
Tressilian, tvhen Giles Goshng first appeared in the pubhc 
room, on the morning following the revel which we descnbed 
in the last chapter “ Is he well, and will he abide by his 
vager?” 

“For well, sir, he started two hours since, and has 
nsited I know not what purlieus of his old companions, 
hath but now returned, and is at this mstant breakfasting on 
nev-laid eggs and muscadine, and for his wager, I caution 
you as a fnend to have little to do with that, or indeed with 
aught that Mike proposes M^erefore, I counsel you to a 
warm breakfast upon a culiss, which shall restore the tone of 
the stomach , and let my nephew and Master Goldthred 
su agger about their vager as they list ” 

“ It seems to me, mine host,” said Tressilian, “ that you 
1 now not well what to say about this kinsman of yours , and 
that ) ou can neither blame nor commend him without some 
twinge of conscience ” 

“You have spoken truly. Master Tressilian,” replied 
Giles Goshng “There is Natural Affection' whimpenng 

* Tl t Jifeirhat t of Venue, which supplied the motto to Chapter 11, no 
doubt largel) suggested the following passage compare Launcelot’s 
sohlo.,u) m Act ii, Scene n 
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into one ear, ‘Giles, Giles, why wilt thou take away the 
good name of thy own nephew ? Wilt thou defame thy 
sister’s son, Giles Gosling? wilt thou defoul thine o\\n nest, 
dishonour thine own blood?’ And then, again, comes 
Justice, and says, ‘ Here is a worthy guest as ever came to 
the bonny Black Bear one who never challenged a reckon- 
ing,’ (as I say to your face you never did. Master Tressilian 
— not that you have had cause,) ‘one who knows not why 
he came, so far as I can see, or when he is going away ; 
and wait thou, being a publican, having paid scot and lot 
these thirty years in the toivn of Cumnor, and being at this 
instant head-borough, wilt thou suffer this guest of guests, 
this man of men, this six-hooped pot (as I may say) of a 
traveller, to fall into the meshes of thy nephew, who is 
known for a swasher and a desperate Dick, a carder and 
a dicer, a professor of the seven damnable sciences^ if ever 
man took degrees in them?’ No, by Heaven! I might 
wink, and let him catch such a small butterfly as Goldthred , 
but thou, my guest, shall be forewarned, forearmed, so thou 
wilt but listen to thy trusty host” 

“Why, mine host, thy counsel shall not be cast away,” 
replied Tressilian , “ however, I must uphold my share in 
this wager, havmg once passed my word to that effect 
But lend me, I pray, some of thy counsel — This Foster, 
who or what is he, and why makes he such mystery of his 
female inmate ? ” 

“ Troth,” replied Gosling, “ I can add but little to what 
you heard last night He was one of Queen Mar}’’s Papists, 
and now' he is one of Queen Elizabeth’s Protestants, he 
was an on-hanger of the Abbot of Abingdon, and now he 
lives as master of the Manor-house Above all, he was 
poor and is rich Folks talk of pnvate apartments in his 
old waste mansion house, bedizened fine enough to serve 
the Queen, God bless her Some men think he found a 
treasure in the orchard, some that he sold himself to the 
devil for treasure, and some that he cheated the Abbot out 


* Tliese must be an unholy counterpart to the Seven Liberal Sciences, 
which formed tlie trtvtum and the qttadnvtum, tlie medieial course ol 
a liberal education 
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True, thou art as well gilded as a snake when he casts his 
slough in the spnng time, but for all that, thou crcepest 
not into my Eden I will look after mine Eve, Mike, and so 
content thee, — But how brave thou be’st, lad ! To look on 
thee now, and compare thee with Master Trcssilian here, in 
his sad-coloured riding suit, who would not say that thou 
wert the real gentleman, and he the tapster’s boy ? ’ 

“Troth, uncle," replied Lamboumt, “no one would say 
so but one of your country breeding, that knows no better 
I will say, and I care not who hears me, there is something 
about the real gentr) that few men come up to that are not 
bom and bred to the mystery I wot not where the tnck 
lies , but although I can enter an ordinary wath as much 
audacity, rebuke the waiters and drawers as loudly, dnnk as 
deep a health, swear as round an oath, and fling my gold as 
freely about as any of the jingling spurs and white feathers 
that are around me,— -yet, hang me if I can ever catch the 
true grace of it, though I hate practised it an hundred times 
The man of the house sets me lowest at the board, and 
carves to me the last, and the drawer says, — ‘Coming 
fnend,' without any more reverence or regardful addition 
But, hang it, let it pass , care killed a cat I have gentry 
enough to pass the tnck on Tony Fire-the-Fagot, and that 
will do for the matter in hand ’’ 

“You hold your purpose, then, of visiting your old 
acquaintance?" said Iressilian to the adventurer 

“ Ay, sir,” replied Lambourne , “when stakes are made, 
the game must be played , this is gamester’s law all over the 
world You, sir, unless my memory fails me, (for I did 
steep It somewhat too deeply in the sack butt,) took some 
share m my hazard ? ” 

“ I propose to accompany you in your adv enture,” said 
Tressihan, “if you vnll do nit so much grace as to permit 
me , and I have staked my share of the forfeit in the hands 
of our worthy host ” 

“That he hath,” answered Giles Gosling, “in as fair 
Harry-nobles as ever were melted into sack fay a good fellow 
So, luck to your enterprise, smce you will needs venture 
on Tony Foster , but, by my credit, you had better take 
another draught before you depart, for your welcome at the 
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Hall, yonder, will be somewhat of the driest And if you 
do get into penl, beware of taking to cold steel , but send 
for me, Giles Gosling the head-borough, and I may be able 
to make somethmg out of 1 ony yet, for as proud as he is ” 

The nephew dutifully obeyed his uncle’s hint, by taking 
i second powerful pull at the tankard, observing, that his 
nt ne\er sorted him so well as when he had washed his 
temples tvith a deep morning’s draught , — and they set forth 
together for the habitation of Anthony Foster 

The village of Cumnor is pleasantly built on a hill, and 
m a wooded park closely adjacent was situated the ancient 
mansion occupied at this time by Anthony Foster, of which 
the rums may be still extant. The park was then full of 
large trees, and in particular, of ancient and mighty oaks, 
which stretched their giant arms over the high wall sur- 
rounding the demesne, thus givmg it a melancholy, secluded, 
and monastic appearance The entrance to the park lay 
through an old-fashioned gateway in the outer wall, the 
door of which was formed of two huge oaken leaves, thickly 
studded w ith nails, like the gate of an old town 

“We shall be finely holped up here,” said Michael 
Lamboume, looking at the gateway and gate, “if this 
fellow’s suspicious humour should refuse us admission 
altogether, as it is hke he may, m case this linsey-wolsey 
fellow of a mercer’s visit to his premises has disquieted him 
But, no,” he added, pushing the huge gate, which gave way, 
“ the door stands iniutmgly open , and here we are within 
the forbidden ground, wnthout other impediment than the 
passive resistance of a heavy oak door, moving on rusty 
hinges ” 

They stood now in an avenue overshadowed by such 
old trees as we haie described, and which had been bordered 
at one time by high hedges of yew and holly But these, 
hanng been untnmmed for many years, had run up into great 
bushes, or rather dwarf-trees, and now' encroached, w'lth 
their dark and melancholy boughs, upon the road which 
they once had screened The avenue itself was grown up 
With grass, and, in one or two places, interrupted by piles 
of withered brushwood, which had been lopped from the 
trees cut down in the neighbounng park, and was here 
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his ov>n mill I haie hnown him deal with such mei'^urcs 
of ^\lne^vhen he \'as alone, as I \\oiild not ha^e %cnturcd 
on Mith aid of the best toper in Berkshire , — that, and some 
sway toiiards superstition, which he had by temperament, 
rendered him un\vorth\ the compan) of a good fellow \nd 
now he has earthed himself here, in a den just befitting 
such a si) fox as himself" 

“hla) I ask )ou, Master Tvamboume,” said Trcssilian, 
"since )our old companion's humour jumps so little with 
) our ow n, wherefore ) ou are so desirous to renew acquaint- 
ance with him ? ” 

“And ma) I ask )ou, m return. Master Tressihan,” 
answered Lambourne, "wherefore )ou have shown ) ourself 
so desirous to accompany me on this party ? ’’ 

“I told you my moti\e,” said Tressihan, "when I took 
share m your wager, — it was simply cunosity ” 

“ La you there now > ” answered Lambourne " See how 
Nou cimI and discreet gentlemen think to use us who h\e 
by the free exercise of our wits! Had I answered your 
question by saynng that it was simple cunosity which led 
me to nsit my old comrade Anthony Foster, I w'arrant you 
had set it down for an evasion, and a turn of my trade. 
But any answer, I suppose, must serve my turn ” 

“And wherefore should not bare cunosity,’’ said Tres- 
sihan, “ be a sufficient reason for my taking ttus walk with 
you?” 

“0, content yourself, sir," replied Lambourne, “you 
^not put the change on me so easy as you think, for I 
have hved among the quick-stirnng spmts of the age too 
long, to swallow chaff for gram You are a gentleman of 
buth and breeding — your beanng makes it good, of civil 
habits and fair reputation — your manners declare it, and my 
uncle avouches it, and yet you associate yourself with a 
sort of scant-of-grace, as men call me, and, knowing me to 
e such, you make yourself my companion in a visit to a 
n^an whom you are a stranger to, — and all out of mere 
* — The excuse, if cunously balanced, 
ould be found to want some scruples of just weight, or so ” 
, u suspiaons were just,” said Tressihan, “you 
u\c shown no confidence m me to invite or deserve mine ” 
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“O, if that be all,” said Lambourne, "my motives lie 
above water While this gold of mine lasts,” — taking out 
his purse, chucking it into the air, and catching it as it 
fell, — “1 will make it buy pleasure, and v,hen it is out, 
I must have more Now, if this mystenous Lady of the 
Manor — this fair Lindabndes of Tony Fire-the-Fagot — be so 
admirable a piece, as men say, why, there is chance that 
she may aid me to melt my nobles into groats , and, again, 
if Anthony be so wealthy a chuff as report speaks him, he 
may prove the philosopher’s stone to me, and convert my 
groats into fair rose-nobles again 

‘‘A comfortable proposal truly,” said Tressihan, “but 
I see not what chance there is of accomplishing iL” 

“Not to-day, or perchance tomorrow,” answered Lam- 
boume, “I expect not to catch the old jack till I have 
disposed my ground-baits handsomely But I know some- 
thmg more of his affairs this morning than I did last night, 
and I will so use my knowledge that he shall thmk it more 
perfect than it is — Nay, without expecting either pleasure 
or profit, or both, I had not stepped a stnde within this 
manor, I can tell you , for I promise you I hold our visit 
not altogether without nsk — But here we are, and we must 
make the best on’t” 

While he thus spoke, they had entered a large orchard 
which surrounded the house on two sides, though the trees, 
abandoned by the care of min, were overgrown and mossy, 
and seemed to bear little fruit Those which had been 
formerly framed as espaliers had now resumed their natural 
mode of growmg, and exhibited grotesque forms, partaking 
of the onginal training which they had received The 
greater part of the ground, which had once been parterres 
and flower-gardens, was suffered in like manner to run to 
waste, exceptmg a few patches which had been dug up, and 
planted with ordinary pot herbs Some statues, w hich had 
ornamented the garden in its days of splendour, were now 
thrown down from their pedestals, and broken m pieces, 
and a large summer-house, havung a heavy stone front, 
decorated with carving, representing the life and actions 
of Samson, was in the same dilapidated condition 

They had just traversed this garden of the sluggard, and 
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“To speak Master Foster instantly, on r; 
business of the state," was the ready leplj of 

Umboume. . ^ i .1 . 

“Methinks lou will find dilficully to mat e lb f ' 

said Tressilian in a whisper to his companion, i lx 
senant went to carry the message to his niaM< r 

“Tush,” replied the adtenturer, “no solihir uonV; , 
on were he always to consider when and how ht 1 > 
come off Let us once obuin enuanct^ and all will ; o m 
enough ” 

In a short time the senant returned, and drawin<’ ’ •' 
a careful hand both bolt and bar, opened the gate, wh.tli 
admitted them through an archway into a square coun, 
surrounded by buildings Opposite to the arch was ano’l - 
door, which the senang-man m like manner unlocked, aiui 
thus introduced them into a stone-paved parlour, wheTi. 
there was but little furniture, and that of the rudest and 
roost ancient fashion The windows were tall and ample, 
reaching almost to the roof of the room, which was com- 
posed of black oak , those opening to the quadrangle were 
obscured by the height of the surrounding buildings, and, 
as they were traversed with massive shafts of solid stone- 
worl , and thickly painted with rehgious devices, and scenes 
taken from Senpture history, by no means admitted light 
ro proportion to their size, and what did penetrate through 

them partook of the dark and gloomy tinge of the stained 
glasi 
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Tressilian and ins guide had time enough to observe ai! 
these particulars, for they waited some space in the apirt 
ment ere the present master of the mansion at length made 
his appearance Prepared as he was to see an inauspicious 
and ill-Iooking person, the ugliness of Anthony Foster con- 
siderably exceeded what Tressilian had anticipated He 
was of middle stature, built strongly, but so clumsily as to 
border on deformity, and to give all his motions the ungainly 
awk^\ardness of a left-legged and left handed man His 
hair, in arranging which men at that time, as at present, 
were very nice and curious, instead of being carefully 
cleaned and disposed into short curls, or else set up on 
end, as is represented m old paintings, m a manner re- 
sembling that used by fine gentlemen of our own day, 
escaped in sable negligence from under a furred bonnet, 
and hung in elf-locks, which seemed strangers to the comb, 
over his rugged brows, and around his very singular and 
unprepossessing countenance His keen dark eyes were 
deep set beneath broad and shaggy eyebrows, and as they 
were usually bent on the ground, seemed as if they were 
themselves ashamed of the expression natural to them, and 
were desirous to conceal it from the observahon of men 
At times, however, when, more intent on observing others, 
he suddenly raised them, and fixed them keenly on those 
with whom he conversed, they seemed to express both the 
fiercer passions, and the power of mind which could at will 
suppress or disguise the intensity of inward feeling The 
features which corresponded with these eyes and this form 
were irregular, and marked so as to be indelibly fixed on 
the mmd of him who had once seen them Upon the 
whole, as Tressilian could not help acknowledging to him- 
self, the Anthony Foster who now' stood before them was 
the last person, judging from personal appearance, upon 
whom one would have chosen to intrude an unex-pected 
and undesired visit His attire was a doublet of russet 
leather, like those worn by the better sort of country folk, 
girt with a buff belt, m which was stuck on the nght side a 
long knife, or dudgeon dagger, and on the other a cutlass 
He raised his eyes as he entered the room, and fixed a 
keenly penetrating glance upon his two visitors, then cast 



He looked as if he expected the ans~cr fro~i T'.S' 
so true was Lamboumes observation, that i e r * 

of breeding and oignitj shone through the oi'^gu.se "i 
mfenor dress But it was Mich'>el who rephed to him, h 
the eas) famihants of an ola fnend, and a tone wh ch 
seemed unembarrassed bp ant doubt of the most corcial 
reception 

“Ha’ my dear fnend and ingle, Tonv Fo'^'er'" be 
exclaimed, seiang upon the unwilling hand, and shal ing it 
with such emphasis as almost to stag,,er the sturdv frame of 
the person whom he addressed , “how fares it with }ou fo' 
mam a long }ear? — \\'hat ' have >ou altogether forgotten 
jour fnend, gossip, and pla\ fellow, Michael I^nmboume?” 

“Michael Lamboume ' ” said Foster, looVing at him a 
moment, then dropping his ejes, and with little ceremonj 
extncating his hand from the friendly grasp of the person 
bj whom he was addressed, “are you Michael Lam- 
boume ^ ” 

“Aj , sure as jou are Anthony Foster,” replied Lam- 
boume. 

“’Tis well,” answered his sullen host, “and what may 
Michael Lamboume expect from his visit hither?” 

“ Fcfo a Dios," answered Lamboume, “ I expected a 
better welcome than I am like to meet, I think ” 

, gallows-bird — thou jail-rat — thou friend of 

the hangman and his customers,” replied Foster, “hast 
tiou the assurance to expect countenance from any one 
whose neck is beyond the compass of a Tyburn* tippet?” 

« a ^ fephed Lamboume , 

^nd suppose I grant it to be so for argument’s sake, I 
’were sail good enough society for mine ancient fnend 
bony Fire-the-Fagot, though he be, for the present, by 

master of Cumnor Place.” 
tiark you, Michael Lamboume,” said Foster , “ you 

London * Tyburn was the place of execution of 
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are a gambler now, and live by the counting of chances — 
Compute me the odds that I do not, on this instant, throw 
you out of that window into the ditch there ” 

“Twentj to one that you do not,” ansivered the sturdy 
visitor 

“And wherefore, I pray you?” demanded Anthony 
Foster, setting h\s teeth and compressing his Ups, like one 
who endeavours to suppress some violent internal emotion 

“ Because,” said Lamboume, coolly, “ you dare not for 
your life lay a finger on me I am younger and stronger 
than you, and have m me a double portion of the fighting 
devil, though not, it may be, quite so much of the under- 
mining fiend, that finds an underground way to his purpose 
— who hides halters under folk’s pillows, and who puts rats- 
bane into their pomdge, as the stage-play° says ” 

Foster looked at him earnestly, then turned away, and 
paced the room twice, with the same steady and considerate 
pace with which he had entered it , then suddenlj came 
back, and extended his hand to Michael Lamboume, 
saying, “ Be not wroth with me, good Mike , I did but try 
whether thou hadst patted with aught of thine old and 
honourable frankness, which your enviers and backbiters 
called saucy impudence " 

“ IjCt them call it what they will,” said Michael Lam- 
boume, “it IS the commodity we must carry through the 
world with us — Uds daggers 1 I tell thee, man, mine own 
stock of assurance was too small to trade upon I was fain 
to take in a ton or two more of brass at every port where I 
touched m the voyage of life , and I started overboard what 
modesty and scruples I had remaining, in order to make 
room for the stowage ” 

“Nay, nay," replied Foster, “touching scruples and 
modesty, you sailed hence in ballast — But who is this 
gallant, honest Mike? — is he a Connthian — a cutter like 
thyself ? ” 

• ‘ The foul fiend hath laid km\es under his pillow, and halters in 
his pew , set talsbane by his (lorndgi. ' Kin’ Lfar, in iv 56 There 
IS an anachronism in the quotations from Shakespeare’s plays made by 
characters m the novel at the time of the story he was only eleven 
N ears old 
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"I pnthee, know ^faster Tressilian, bull)' Foster,” 
replied Lamboume, presenting his friend in answer to his 
friend’s question, “know him and honour him, for he is a 
gentleman of many admirable qualities , and though he 
traffics not m m\ Ime of business, at least so far as I know, 
he has neiertheless a just respect and admiration for artists 
of our class He ivill come to in time, as seldom fails , but 
as yet he is onlj a Neophjte, onlv a Proselyte, and frequents 
the company of cocks of the game, as a puny fencer does 
the schools of the masters, to see how a foil is handled by 
the teachers of defence.” 

“If such be his quality, I will pray your company in 
another chamber, honest hlike, for what I have to say to 
thee is for th) pnrate ear — Meanwhile, I pray you, sir, to 
abide us m this apartment, and wnthout leaving it — there be 
those in this house who would be alarmed by the sight of a 
stranger® ” 

Tressdian acquiesced, and the two worthies left the 
apartment together, m which he remamed alone to await 
then return. 

® See Note I Foster, Lamboume, and the Black Bear 

(This and the rest of Scott’s longer notes are placed at the conclusion 
of the noiel ) 
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“And yet,” said Lambourne, “I have been in cities 
where such learned commodities vould have been deemed 
too good for such offices " 

“Pshaw, pshavi,” answered Foster, “they are Popish 
trash, e^er^ one of them, — private studies of the mumping 
old Abbot of Abingdon The mneteenthly of a pure gospel 
sermon were worth a cartload of such takings of the kennel 
of Rome.” 

“ Gad-a-mercy, Master Tony Fire the-Fagot 1 ” said Lam 
bourne, by way of reply 

Foster scowled darkly at him, as he replied, “ Hark ye, 
fnend Mike, forget that name, and the passage which it 
relates to, if } ou would not have our newly-revived comrade- 
ship die a sudden and a \iolent death ” 

“■Why,” said Michael Lambourne, “you were wont to 
glorj’ in the share jou had m the death of the two old 
heretical bishops ” 

“That,” said his comrade, “ was while I was in the gall of 
bitterness and bond of iniquity, and applies not to my walk 
or my waN s, now that I am caUed forth into the lists Mr 
Melchisedek Maulte>t compared my misfortune in that 
matter to that of the Apostle Paul, who kept the clothes of 
the witnesses who stoned Saint Stephen He held forth on 
the matter three Sabbaths past, and illustrated the same 
by the conduct of an honourable person present, meaning 
me.” 

“I prithee peace, Foster,” said Lambourne, “for I 
know not how it is, I have a sort of creeping comes over 
mi skin when 1 hear the deni quote Scripture, and besides, 
man, how couldst thou have the heart to quit that con- 
venient old religion, which you could slip off or on as easily 
as ) our glove ? Do I not remember how you w ere wont to 
cany your conscience to conLssion, as duly as the month 
vamt round? and wlien thou hadst it scoured, and burnished, 
and whitewashed b\ tlie priest, thou wert eier ready for the 
worst nlhiny which could be densed, like a child who is 
alwajs leadiLSt to rush into he mire when he has got his 
Sundn) ’s clean jerl in on ” 

“liouble not tin self about mj conscience,” said Foster, 
“it IS a thing thou can^t not undt.rstand, haiing neier had 
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either share your counsels or traverse them , for I have 
come here to be busy, either mth thee or against thee ” 
“Well,” said Anthony Foster, “since thou dost leave 
me so fair a choice, I ivill rather be thy friend than thine 
enemy Thou art nght , I can prefer thee to the service of 
a patron, who has enough of means to make us both, and 
an hundred more. And, to say truth, thou art well qualified 
for his semce Boldness and dexterity he demands — the 
justice-books bear ivitness m thy favour, no starting at 
scruples in his semce — vhy, who ever suspected thee of a 
conscience ? — an assurance he must have, who would follow 
a courtier — and thy brow is as impenetrable as a Milan visor 
There is but one thing I would fam see amended in thee.” 

“And V hat IS that, m3 most precious fnend Anthony?” 
replied Lamboume, “for I swear by the pillow of the Seven 
Sleepers', I will not be slothful m amending it.” 

“Wh}’, 30U ga\e a sample of it even now,” said Foster 
“Your speech twangs too much of the old stamp, and you 
garnish it ei er and anon with singular oaths, that savour of 
Papistne Besides, your evtenor man is altogether too 
deboshed and irregular to become one of his lordship’s 
followers, since he has a reputation to keep up in the eye of 
the world You must somewhat reform your dress, upon a 
more grave and composed fashion, wear your cloak on both 
shoulders, and 3'our falling band unrumpled and well 
starched — You must enlarge the bnm of your beaver, and 
dimmish the superfluity of 3 our trunk-hose — go to church, 
or, w hich wall be better, to meeting, at least once a month — 
protest only upon 3'our faith and conscience — lay aside your 
sw ashing look, and never touch the hilt of your sword, but 
when 30U would draw the carnal weapon in good earnest ” 
“B3 this light, Anthon}’, thou art mad,” answered 
I^mbourne, “and hast described rather the gentleman- 
usher to a puntan’s wife, than the follower of an ambitious 
courtier' Yes, such a thing as thou wouldst make of me, 
should i.ear a book at his girdle mstead of a poniard, and 

Acrnrditi" to the keend the Se\en Sleepers vere se\en noble 
joutla of ]^ph(_‘.u^ who fled from the persecution of Chnstians under 
the 1 niptroi Deciub in cfo A D and fell asleep in a ca%e, and did not 
W..1 1 up until ^79 A D 
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" Bj the Hoi} Cross* of Abingdon,” exclaimed Anthony 
Foster, forgetting his Protestantism in his alarm, “I am a 
ruined man ! ” 

So sa}ang, he rushed into the apartment whence the 
scream issued, followed by Michael Lambourne But to 
account for the sounds which interrupted their conversation. 

It is necessat}' to recede a httle way m our narrative 

It has been already obsen^ed, that when Lambourne 
accompanied Foster into the library, they left Tressilian 
alone in the ancient parlour His dark eye followed them 
forth of the apartment w ith a glance of contempt, a part of 
which his mind instantly transferred to himself, for having 
stooped to be e\en for a moment their familiar companion 
“ These are the associates, it was thus he communed 

with himself, — “to which thy cruel lenty — thine unthinking 
and most unmented falsehood, has condemned him, of 
whom his fnends once hoped far other things, and who now 
scorns himself as he will be scorned by others, for the base- 
ness he stoops to for the love of thee ! But I ivill not leave 
tlie pursuit of thee, once the object of my purest and most 
devoted affection, though to me thou canst henceforth be 
nothing but a thing to weep over — I will save thee from thy 
betrayer, and from thyself — I will restore thee to thy 
parent — to thy God I cannot bid the bnght star again 
sparkle in the sphere it has shot from, but” 

A slight noise in the apartment interrupted his revene, 
lie looked round, and m the beautiful and richly-attired 
female who entered at that instant by a side-door he 
recognized the object of his search The first impulse 
ansing from this discover}’ urged him to conceal his face 
waih the collar of his cloak, until he should find a favourable 
moment of making himself known But his purpose was 
disconcerted by the young lady, (she was not above 
eighteen years old,) who ran joyfully towards him, and, 
pulling him by the cloak, said playfully, “Nay, my sweet 
friend, after I ha\e waited for }ou so long }ou come not to 
mi bow er to plaj the masquer— You are arraigned of treason 

^ IkFore tlic JlcfomnUon tliert n handbome cross in St Helen's 
I hurcli, XVingdon, up there bj a famous Guild, the Fratcmit) of 
th( Hoi) Cio of Abingdon 
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greater than she dare name — Go, good Tressilian I have 
injured thee too, but behe\ e me I have power to heal the 
wounds I ha\e caused — I robbed j'ou of a childish heart, 
which was not worthy of you, and I can repay the loss with 
honours and ad\ ancement ” 

“Do you say this to me, Amy? — Do you offer me 
pageants of idle ambition, for the quiet peace you have 
robbed me of?— But be it so — I came not to upbraid, but 
to sene and to free you — You cannot disguise it from me , 
}ou are a prisoner Otherwise }’our kind heart — for it was 
once a kind heart — would have been already at your father’s 
bedside. — Come — poor, deceived, unhappy maiden t — all 
shall be forgot — all shall be forgnen Fear not my impor- 
tunit) for what regarded our contract^ — it was a dream, and 
I hare awaked — But come — j'our father yet lives — Come, 
and one word of affection — one tear of penitence, will efface 
the memoiy of all that has passed ” 

“Have I not already said, Tressilian,” replied she, 
“that I will surely come to my father, and that without 
fartlier delay than is necessary to discharge other and 
equally binding duties ? — Go, cany him the news — I come 
as sure as there is light in heaven — that is, when I obtain 
permission ” 

“ Permission ? — permission to visit your father on his 
sick-bed, perhaps on his death-bed ' ” repeated Tressilian, 
impatiently, “and permission from whom? — From the 
nllain, who, under disguise of fnendship, abused every duty 
of hospitality', and stole thee from thy facer’s roof ' ” 

“Do him no slander, Tressilian' — He whom thou 
speakest of wears a swoid as sharp as thme — sharper, vam 
man — for the best deeds thou hast ever done m peace or 
war were as unworthy to be named with his, as thy obscure 
rani to match itself wath the sphere he moves in — Leave 
me I Go, do mme errand to my father, and when he next 
sends to me, let him choose a more welcome messenger ” 
“Amv ” replied Tressilian, calmly, “thou canst not move 
me by thy reproaches — Tell me one thing, that I may bear 
at lea.st one ray of comfort to my aged friend— 1 his rank of 
lus winch thou dost boast — dost thou share it wnib him, 

Lclrollial 
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yourself scarce — depart — vanish — or ve’ll ha\e you sum 
nioned before the Mayor of Halga\er, and that before 
Dudman and Ramhead meet®” 

“Away, base groom!” said Tressihan — “And you, madam, 
fare you well— what life lingers in your father's bosom will 
lea\e him at the news I ha\e to tell ” 

He departed, the lady say mg faintly as he left the room, 

“ Tressihan, be not rash — say no scandal of me.” 

“Here is proper gear,” said hosier “I pray you go to 
lour chamber, my lady', and let us consider how this is to 
be answered — nay, tarry not ” 

“ I mote not at your command, sir,” answered the lady 
“Nay, but you must, fair lady,” replied hosier, “excuse 
my freedom, but, by blood and nails, this is no time to strain 
courtesies — you must go to y'our chamber — Mike, follow 
that meddling coxcomb, and, as you desire to thrive, see 
him safely clear of the premises, while I bnng this head- 
strong lady to reason — Draw thy tool, man, and after him ” 
“I’ll follow him,” said Michael Lamboume, “and see 
him faiily out of Flanders — But for hurting a man I have 
drunk my morning’s draught withal, ’ds clean against my 
conscience” So saying, he left the apartment 

Tressihan, meanwhile, with hasty steps, pursued the first 
path which promised to conduct him through the wild and 
oiergrown park in which the mansion of Foster was situated 
Haste and distress of mind led his steps astray, and instead 
of taking the avenue which led tow'ards the village, he chose 
another, which, after he had pursued it for some time with a 
hasty and reckless step, conducted him to the other side of 
the demesne, where a postern-door opened through the wall, 
and led into the open country 

Tressihan paused an instant It was indifferent to him 
by what road he left a spot now so odious to his recollec- 
tions , but It was probable that the postem-door was locked, 
and his retreat by that pass rendered impossible 

“1 must make the attempt, howeter,” he said to himself, 
“ ilie only means of reclaiming this lost — this miserable — 
this still most lo\cly and most unhappy girl — must rest in 

Two headland*; on the Conubh coast The expressions are 
pioitrlnal [bcuTT ] Half,a\cr ib a moor in Cornwall 
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her father’s appeal to the broken laws of his country— I 
must haste to apprise him of this heartrending intelligence.” 

As Tressihan, thus conversing with himself, approached 
to try some means of opening the door, or climbing over it, 
he perceived there was a key put into the lock from the 
outside It turned round, the bolt revolved, and a cavalier, 
who entered, muffled in his ndmg-cloak, and weanng a 
slouched hat with a drooping feather, stood at once within 
four yards of him who was desirous of going out They 
exclaimed at once, in tones of resentment and surpnse, the 
one “Varney ' ” the other “Tressihan ' ” 

“What make you here?" was the stern question put by 
the stranger to Tressihan, when the moment of surpnse was 
past — “What make you here, where your presence is neither 
expected nor desired ? ” 

“Nay, Varney,” rephed Tressihan, “what make you 
here? Aae you come to tnumph over the innocence you 
have destroyed, as the vulture or camon-crow comes to 
batten on the lamb, whose eyes it has first plucked out ? — 
Or are you come to encounter the mented vengeance of an 
honest man ? — Draw, dog, and defend thyself 1 ” 

Tressihan drew his sword as he spoke, but Varney only 
laid his hand on the hilt of his own, as he rephed, “ Thou 
art mad, Tressihan — I own appearances are against me, but 
by every oath a pnest can make, or a man can swear, 
Mistress Amy Robsart hath had no mjury from me , and m 
truth I were somewhat loath to hurt you m this cause — 
Thou knoiv’st I can fight ” 

“ I have heard thee say so, Varney,” rephed Tressihan , 
“but now, methinks, I would fain have some better evadence 
than thine own word ” 

“ 1 hat shall not be lacking, if blade and hilt be but true 
to me," answered Varney , and drawmg his sword with the 
right hand, he threw his cloak around his left, and attacked 
Tressihan with a vigour which, for a moment, seemed to 
give him the advantage of the combat But this advantage 
lasted not long Tressihan added to a spirit determined on 
revenge, a hand and eye admirably well adapted to the use 
of the rapier , so that Varney, finding himself hard pressed 
in his tuin, endeavoured to avail himself of his superior 
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strength, by dosing mth his ad%ersar)' For this purpose, 
he hazarded the recemng one of Tressihan’s passes in his 
doak, wrapt as it was around his arm, and ere his adversary 
could extncate his rapier thus entangled, he closed with 
him, shortening his own sword at the same time, wth the 
purpose of despatching him But Tressilian was on his 
guard, and unsheathing his poniard”, parned iwth the blade 
of that weapon the home-thrust which would otherwise have 
finished the combat, and, in the struggle which followed, 
displajed so much address, as might have confirmed the 
opinion that hedrew'his ongin from Cornwall, whose natives 
are such masters m the art of wrestling, as, were the games 
of antiquity renved, might enable them to challenge all 
Europe to the nng Varney, in his ill-advised attempt, 
recened a fall so sudden and violent, that his sword flew 
seieral paces from his hand, and ere he could recover his 
feet, that of his antagonist was pointed to his throat 

“Give me the instant means of relieving the victim of 
thy treacherj’,” said Tressilian, “ or take the last look of 
) our Creator’s blessed sun 1 ” 

And while Varney, too confused or too sullen to reply, 
made a sudden effort to arise, his adversary drew back his 
arm, and w ould have executed his threat, but that the blow 
was arrested by the grasp of Michael Lamboume, who, 
directed by the clashing of swords, had come up just in time 
to save the life of Varney 

“ Come, come, comrade,” said Lamboume, “ here is 
enough done, and more than enough — put up your fox'®, 
and^^let us be jogging — The Black Bear growls for us ” 

“ Off, abject ' ” said Tressilian, sinking himself free of 
Lambounie’s grasp, “darest thou come betwixt me and 
niitK enemy?” 

“ Abject > abject ' ” repeated Lamboume , “ that shall be 
answered wath cold steel whenever a bowl of sack has 
washed out memor}' of the mornmg’s draught that we had 
toeeiher In the' meanwhile, do you see, shog — tramp — 
lx none — we are two to one” 

Ht epol e the truth, for Varney had taken the oppor 

\ pnniud iw till, left hand was often used in duelb to parr) with 
t Imp name foi i sword in ldli7abethan Enj^lish 
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He was a man 

Versed m tire world as pilot in his compass 
The needle pointed erer to that interest 
Which was nis loadstar, and he spread his sails 
Whth rantage to the gale of others’ passions 

The Deceiver — A Tragedy 

Anthony Foster was still engaged m debate with his 
fair guest, who treated with scorn ever}’ entreaty and request 
that she would retire to her own apartment, when a whistle 
was heard at the entrance-door of the mansion 

“ We are fairly sped now ” said Foster , “ yonder is thy 
lord’s signal, and wlut to say about the disorder which has 
happened in this household, by my conscience, I know not 
Some el'll fortune dogs the heels of that unhanged rogue 
Lamboume, and he has ’scaped the gallows against every 
chance, to come back and be the rum of me ’ ” 

“Peace, sir,” said the lady, “and undo the gate to your 
master — hfy lord ! my dear lord 1 ” she then exclaimed, 
hastening to the entrance of the apartment, then added, 
\nth a voice expressive of disappomtment, — “ Pooh ! it is 
but Richard Varney ” 

“Ay, madam,” said Varney, entering and saluting the 
ladv with a respectful obeisance, which she returned with 
a careless mixture of negligence and of displeasure, “it is 
hut Richard Varney , but even the first grey cloud should 
be acceptable, when it lightens in the east, because it 
announces the approach of the blessed sun ” 

“How ! comes mv lord hither to-night?” said the lady, 
m ju} ful, } et startled agitation , and Anthony Foster caught 
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up the word, and echoed the question Varney replied to 
the lady, that his lord purposed to attend her, and would 
have proceeded with some compliment, when, running to 
the door of the parlour, she called aloud, “Janet — Janet — 
come to my tiring room mstantly ” Then returning to 
Varney, she asked if her lord sent any farther commenda- 
tions to her 

“This letter, honoured madam,” said he, taking from 
his bosom a small parcel wrapt in scarlet silk, “ and with it 
a token to the Queen of his Affections ” With eager speed 
the lady hastened to undo the silken stnng which surrounded 
the little packet, and failing to unloose readily the knot with 
which It was secured, she again called loudly on Janet, 
“Bnng me a knife — scissors — aught that may undo this 
envious knot ! '* 

“ May not my poor poniard serve, honoured madam ? " 
said Varney, presenting a small dagger of exquisite work- 
manship, which hung m his Turkey-leather sword belt 
“No, sir,” replied the lady, rejecting the instrument 
which he offered — “Steel pomard shall cut no true-love 
knot of mine ” 

“ It has cut many, however,” said Anthony Foster, half 
aside, and looking at Varney By this time the knot was 
disentangled without any other help than the neat and 
nimble fingers of Janet, a simply-attired pretty maiden, 
the daughter of Anthony Foster, who came running at 
the repeated call of her mistress A necklace of onent 
pearl, the companion of a perfumed billet, is as now hastily 
produced from the packet The lady gave the one, after 
a slight glance, to the charge of her attendant, while she 
read, or rather devoured, the contents of the other 

“Surely, lady,” said Janet, gazing ^vlth admiration at 
the neck-stnng of pearls, “the daughters of Tyre wore no 
fairer neck-jewels than these — And then the posy', ‘For a 
' neck that is fairer,’ — each pearl is worth a freehold ” 

“ Each word in this dear paper is uorth the whole stnng, 
my girl — But come to my tunng-room, girl, we must be 
brave, my lord comes hither to-night — He bids me grace 
you. Master Varney, and to me his wsh is a law — I bid 
you to a collation in my bower this afternoon, and you 
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too, Master Foster, g^^e orders that all is fitting, and that 
suitable preparations be made for my lord’s reception to 
night” With these vrords she left the apartment 

“She takes state on her already,’’ said Varney, “and 
distnbutes the favour of her presence, as if she were already 
the partner of his dignity — Well — it is wise to practise 
beforehand the part which fortune prepares us to play — 
the )Oung eagle must gaze at the sun, ere he soars on strong 
wing to meet it” 

“If holdmg her head aloft,” said Foster, “will keep her 
ejes from dazzlmg, I warrant you the dame will not stoop 
her crest She will presently soar beyond reach of my 
whistle, Master Varney I promise you, she holds me 
already in slight regard ” 

“It is thine own fault, thou sullen umnventive com 
panion,” answered Varney, “who know’st no mode of 
control, save downright brute force. — Canst thou not make 
home pleasant to her, i\ith music and toys? Canst thou 
not make the out-of-doors frightful to her, vnth tales of 
goblms? — Thou hvest here by the churchyard, and hast 
not e\en wit enough to raise a ghost, to scare thy females 
into good discipline.” 

“Speak not thus, Master Varney," said Foster, “the 
Imng I fear not, but I tnfle not nor toy with my dead 
neighbours of the churchyard I promise you, it requires 
a good heart to live so near it worthy Master Holdforth, 
the afternoon’s lecturer of Saint Antonhn’s, had a sore fnght 
there the last time he came to \usit me.” 

“ Hold thy superstitious tongue," answered Varney , 
“and while thou talk’st of Msiting, answer me, thou 
paltenng knate, how came Tressilian to be at the postern- 
door ? ” 

“Tressilian'” answered Foster, “what know I of 
1 ressihan ? — I never heard his name ’’ 

“ Whj, wllain, it was the veiy Cornish chough, to whom 
old Sir Hugh Robsart destined his pretty Amy, and hither 
the hot-brained fool has come to look after his fair runaway 
thirc must be some order talen with him’, for he thinks he 
hath wrong, and is not the mean hind that will sit down 
’ e must take measures w ith him 
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with It Luckily he knows nought of my lord, but thinks 
he has only me to deal with But how, in the fiend’s name, 
came he hither?” 

"Why, with Mike Lambourne, ati you must know,” 
answered Foster 

"And who is Mike Lambourne?” demanded Varney 
“By Heaven ! thou wert best set up a bush® over thy door, 
and invite every stroller who passes by, to see what thou 
shouldst keep secret even from the sun and air ” 

"Ayl ay 1 this is a courtlike requital of my service to 
you. Master Richard Varney,” replied Fdster “ Didst thou 
not charge me to seek out for thee a fellow who had a good 
sword, and an unscrupulous conscience? and was I not 
busying myself to find a fit man — for, thank Heaven, my 
acquaintance lies not amongst such companions — when, as 
Heaven would have it, this tall fellow, who is m all his 
qualities the very flashing knave thou didst wish, came 
hither to fu acquaintance upon me m the plenitude of his 
impudence, and I admitted his claim, thinlang to do )ou a 
pleasure — and now see what thanks I get for disgracing 
myself by converse ivith himl” 

“And did he,” said Varney, “being such a fellow as 
thyself, only lacking, I suppose, thy present humour of 
hypocrisy, which lies as thin over thy hard ruffianly heart 
as gold lacquer upon rusty iron — did he, I say, bring the 
saintly, sighmg Tressilian in his train?” 

“ They came together, by Heaven 1 ” said Foster , " and 
Tressilian — to speak Heaven's truth — obtained a moment’s 
interview with our pretty moppet, while I was talking apart 
with Lambourne ” 

“ Improvident villain! we are both undone,” said Varney 
“ She has of late been casting many a backw ard look to her 
father's halls, whenever her lordly lover leaves her alone 
Should this preaching fool whistle her back to her old 
perch, w e were but lost men ” 

“No fear of that, my master,” replied Anthony Foster, 
“ she IS m no mood to stoop to his lure, for she yelled out 
on seeing him as if an adder had stung her ” 


* An ivy bush was formerly set up as the sign of an inn 
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"That la good — Canst thou not get from thv daughter 
an inhlmg of v,hat passed between them, good Foster?” 

"I tell }ou plain, Master Vamej',” said Foster, “my 
daughter shall not enter our purposes, or walk in our paths 
The) may suit me well enough, who know how to repent 
of m\ misdoings, but I will not have my child’s soul 
committed to penl either for your pleasure or my lord’s 
I maj walk among snares and pitfalls myself, because I 
ha^e discretion, but I will not trust the poor lamb among 
them ” 

“ , thou suspicious fool, I were as averse as thou art 

that th) baby-faced girl should enter into my plans, or vfalk 
to hell at her father’s elbow But mdirectly thou mightst 
gain some mtcUigence of her?” 

“And so I did, Master Varney,” answered Foster, 
“ and she said her lady called out tipon the sickness of her 
father ” 

“Good'” replied Varney “that is a hint worth catching, 
and I will work upon iL But the country' must be nd of 
this Tressilian — I would have cumbered no man about the 
matter, for I hate him like strong poison — his presence is 
hemlock to me — and this day I had been nd of him, but 
that mv foot slipped, when, to speak truth, had not thy 
comrade )onder come to my aid, and held his hand, I 
should have known by this time whether you and I have 
been treading the path to heaven or hell ” 

“ And )'ou can speak thus of such a nsk ! ” said Foster , 
“\oii ktep a stout heait, Master Varney— for me, if I did 
not liope to live many years, and to have time for the 
areat woik of repentance, 1 would not go forward with 
1 oil ” 

“O' thou sh lit live as long as Methuselah,” said Varney, 
“and 'mass as much wealth as Solomon, and thou shalt 
rtjicnt so devoutl), that thy repentance shall be more 
t uiious than thy Mllainy, — and that is a bold word But 
lor rll this, Tressilian must be looked after Thv ruffian 
\oiKkr is gone to dog bun It concerns our fortimes, 
Anilioin ” 

“A\, ai,” said Foster, sulknlv, “this it is to be leagued 
wi'h t) R who 1 nows not e\en so mueh of Scripture, as that 

1 
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notice the interruption, “he must have his lawyers — deep, 
subtle pioneers — to draw his contracts, his pre-contracts, 
and his post-contracts, and to find the way to make the 
most of grants of church-lands and commons, and licenses 
for monopoly — And he must have physicians who can spice 
a cup or a caudle — And he must liave his cabalists, like 
Dee and Allan, for conjuring up the devil — And he must 
have ruffling swordsmen, who would fight the devil when 
he IS raised and at the wildest — And above all, without 
prejudice to others, he must have such godly, innocent, 
puritanic souls as thou, honest Anthony, who defy Satan, 
and do his work at the same time ” 

“You would not say, Master Varney," said Foster, 
“that our good lord and master, whom I hold to be 
fulfilled in all nobleness, would use such base and sinful 
means to nse, as thy speech points at?” 

“Tush, man,” said Varney, “never look at me with so 
sad a brow — you trap me not — nor am 1 in your power, 
as your weak bram may imagine, because I name to ) 0 U 
freely the engines, the springs, the screws, the tackle, and 
braces, by which great men nse m stimng times — Safest 
thou our good lord is fulfilled of all nobleness^ — Amen, 
and so be it — he has the more need to ha\e those about 
him who are unscrupulous in his semce, and who, because 
they know that his fall will overw-helm and crush them, 
must wager both blood and brain, soul and bodj, in order 
to keep him aloft , and this I tell thee, because I care not 
who knows It" 

“You speak tiuth. Master Varney,” said Anthony 
Foster, “he that is head of a party is but a boat on a 
wave, that raises not itself, but is moved upward by the 
billow which it floats upon” 

“Thou art metaphoncal, honest Anthony,” rephed 
Varney , “ that velvet doublet hath made an oracle of 

Oxford to take the degrees in 
the arts And, m the meantime, hast thou arranged all 
the matters which were sent from London, and put the 
western chambers mto such fashion as may answer ni) 
lord’s humour ? ” ^ 

“They may serve a king on his bridal day,” said 
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\nthony, “^nd I promise vou that Pame ^my ^ts in 
lliem ponder, as proud and gay as if she were the Queen 
of Sheba 

“ Tis the better, good Anthony,” answered Varney , we 
must found our future fortunes on her good liking ” 

“We build on sand then,” said Anthony Foster, “for 
supposing that she sails away to court in all her lords 
dignit) and authority,, how is she to look back upon me, 
who am her 3 ailor as it were, to detain her here against her 
will, keeping her a caterpillar on an old wall, when she 
Mould fain be a pamted butterfly m a court garden?” 

“ Fear not her displeasure, man,” said Varney “ I will 
show her that all thou hast done in this matter was good 
'^emee, both to my lord and her , and when she chips the 
egg-shell and ualks alone, she shall own we have hatched 
her greatness ’ 

“ Look to yourself, Master Varney,” said Foster, “ you 
raav misreckon foully in this matter-^he gave you but a 
frosty reception this morning, and, I think, looks on you, 
as well as me, until an enl ey'e” 

“You mistake her, Foster — you mistake her utterly — To 
me she is bound by all the ties which can secure her to one 
Mho has been the means of gratifynng both her love and 
ambition Who uas it that took the obscure Amy Robsart, 
the daughter ol an impoverished and dotard knight — the 
destined bride of a moon-struck, moping enthusiast, like 
Edmund Tressihan, from her lowly fates, and held out to 
lier in piospecv the brightest fortune in England, or per- 
chance in Europe? Why man it was I — as I hare often 
told thee — that found opportunity for their secret meetings — 
It Mas I Mho Matched the wood while he beat for the deer — 
Ii ins I Mho, to this day, am blamed by her family as the 
companion of her flight, and Mere I m their neighbourhood, 
Mould he fain to Meat a shirt of better stuff than Holland 
linen, le-.t my ribs should be acquainted \vith Spanish steel 
W lio c.in led tlicir letters ?— I Who amused the old knight 

ind JiissihatP — I IMio planned her escape? — it was I 
h MU': 1 in short, Dick Varner, Mho pulled this pretty little 
U’is\ (roni us loMly nook, and placed it in the proudest 
bo met m Iliiuin” 
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on my neck when she is fairly seated I must work an 
interest in her, either through love or through fear — and 
who knows but I may )ct reap the sweetest and best 
revenge for her former scorn ? — that were indeed a master- 
piece of courthke art 1 — Let me but once be her counsel- 
keeper— -let her confide to me a secret, did it but concern 
the robbery of a linnet’s nest, and, fair Countess, thou 
art mine own 1 ” He again paced the room m silence, 
stopped, filled, and drank a cup of wine, as if to compose 
the agitation of his mind, and muttering, “Now for a 
close heart, and an open and unruffled brow,” he left the 
apartment 



CHAPTER VI 


The clews of summer night did fall, 

The moon, sniei regent ol the skv, 

Siherd the ■vcolls of Cutnnor Hall, 

And manv an oal that grew therehe’ 

Mickle 

Four apartments, ttliich occupied the western side of the 
old quadrangle at Cumnor-Place, had been fitted up with 
extraordinarj’ splendour This had been the work of several 
da\s pnor to that on which our stor}’ openecL Workmen 
sent from London, and not permitted to leave the premises 
until the woik was finished, had conterted the apartments 
m that side of the building, from the dilapidated appearance 
of a dissohed monastic house, into the semblance of a 
royal palace. A mj ster)’ was observed in all these arrange- 
ments the workmen came thither and returned by night, 
and all measures were taken to pre\ent the prying cunosity 
of the Mlhgers from obserinng or speculating upon the 
changes winch w'ere takmg place in the mansion of their 
once indigent, but now wealthy neighbour, Anthony Foster 
^ccordingh, the secrecy desired was so far presen'ed, that 
nothing got abroad but vague and uncermn reports, which 
Were received and repeated, but without much credit being 
au iched to them 

On the eiening of which we treat, the new and highly 
decorated suite of rooms were, for the first time, illuminated, 
nd that with a brilliancy which might have been \isible 
half a do-’en miles off, had not oaken shutters, carefully 
'■ccured with bolt and padlocl, and mantled with long 

^ llu'- \ir c Is ihc comniLiicciuent ol the ballad already qeo'ed, as 
whai cJ the novel [Scott] 
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curtains of silk and of velvet deeply fnnged with gold, 
prevented the slightest gleam of radiance from being seen 
without 

The principal apartments, as we have seen, were four 
in number, each opening into the other Access was given 
to them by a large scale staircase, as they were then called, 
of unusual length and height, which had its landing place 
at the door of an antechamber, shaped somewhat lile a 
gallery This apartment the Abbot had used as an 
occasional council-room, but it was now beautifully wain- 
scoted with dark foreign wood’ of a brown colour, and 
bearmg a high polish, said to have been brought from the 
Western Indies, and to have been wrought in London with 
infinite difficulty, and much damage to the tools of the 
workmen The dark colour of this finishing was relieved 
by the number of lights m silver sconces, which hung against 
the walls, and by six large and nchly-framed pictures, by 
the first masters of the age. A massy oaken table, placed 
at the lower end of the apartment, served to accommodate 
such as chose to play at the then fashionable game of 
shovel-board, and there was at the other end an elevated 
gallery for the musicians or minstrels, who might be 
summoned to increase the festivity of the evening 

From this antechamber opened a banqueting room of 
moderate size, but bnlliant enough to dazzle the eyes of the 
spectator with the nchness of its furniture. The walls, 
lately so bare and ghastly, were now clothed with hangings 
of sky-blue velvet and silver, the chairs were of ebony, 
nchly carved, with cushions corresponding to the hangings , 
and the place of the silver sconces which enlightened the 
antechamber was supplied by a huge chandelier of the same 
precious metal The floor was covered with a Sparash 
foot-cloth, or carpet, on which flowers and fruits were 
represented in such glowing and natural colours, that you 
hesitated to place the foot on such exquisite w orkmanship 
The table, of old English oak, stood ready covered with the 
finest linen, and a large portable court cupboard was placed 
with the leaves of its embossed folding-doors displayed, 
showing the shelves within, decorated with a full display of 
* Probably maho^jany, from San Donimgo or Cuba. 
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plate and porcelain In the of the table ‘;tood a 

saltcellar of Italian worbrnanship— a beautiful and splendid 
niece of plate about two feet high, moulded into a representa 
tion of the giant Bnareus, whose hundred hands of silver 
presented to the guest lanous sorts of spices, or condiments, 
to season their food withal 

The third apartment was called the withdraning-room 
It was hung mth the finest tapestry, representing the fall of 
Phaeton®, for the looms of Flanders were now much occupied 
on classical subiects The principal seat of this apartment 
was a chair of state, raised a step or two from the floor, and 
large enough to contain two persons It was surmounted 
bj a cannpi, which, as well as the cushions, side-curtains, 
and the \eiy' foot-cloth, was compobcd of cnmson velvet, 
embroidered wuh seed-pearl On the top of the canopy 
were two coronets, resembling those of an earl and countess 
Stools coNcied with %ehct, and some cushions disposed 
in the Moorish fashion and ornamented with Arabesque 
needlework, supplied the place of chairs in this apaitment, 
which contained musical instruments, embroidery frames, 
and other articles for ladies’ pastime Besides lesser lights, 
the withdrawing room was illummated by four tall torches 
of Mrgin wax, each of which was placed m the grasp of a 
statue, representing an armed Moor, who held in left 
arm a round buckler of silver, highly polished, interposed 
betwixt his breast and the light, which was thus bnlhantly 
reflected as from a crystal miiror 

The sleeping chamber belonging to this splendid suite 
ol apartments was dei orated in a taste less show^y, but not 
less nc!i than had been displayed in the others Two silver 
lamps fed with pei turned oil, diffused at once a delicious 
odour and a trembling iwil,,.ht seeming shimmer through the 
'^uiel ijiuiment It was carpeted so thick that the heaviest 
bicp could not have been heard, and the bed, nchly heaped 
with oown, was spread with an ample coverlet of silk and 
cold , irom under winch peeped forth cambric sheets, and 
blanl c-s as white as the Iambs which >ielded the fleece that 

V , ‘a" PhaeihoD, the son of the sen god 

endtn^onr^lg to duve in. father’s chanot across® the 
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made them The curtains were of blue velvet, lined with 
enmson silk, deeply festooned with gold, and embroidered 
with the loves of Cupid and Psyche On the toilet was a 
beautiful Venetian mirror, in a frame of silver filigree, and 
beside it stood a gold possct-riish to contain the night- 
draught A pair of pistols and a digger, mounted with 
gold, were displayed near the head of the bed, being the 
arms for the night, which were presented to honoured guests, 
rather, it may be supposed, in the way of ceremony, than 
from any apprehension of danger We must not omit to 
mention, what was more to the credit of the manners of the 
time, that m a small recess, illuminated by a taper, were 
disposed two hassocks of velvet and gold, corresponding 
with the bed furniture, before a desk of carved ebony This 
recess had formerly been the pnvate oratory of the Abbot, 
but the crucifix was removed, and instead, there were placed 
on the desk two Books of Common Prayer, richly bound, 
and embossed with silver With this enviable sleeping 
apartment, which was so far removed from every sound, 
save that of the wind sighing among the oaks of the park, 
that Morpheus* might have coveted it for his own proper 
repose, corresponded two wardrobes, or dressing rooms as 
they are now termed, suitably furnished, and in a style of 
the same magnificence which we have already desenbed 
It ought to be added, that a part of the building in the 
adjoining wing was occupied by the kitchen and its offices, 
and served to accommodate the personal attendants of the 
great and wealthy nobleman, for whose use these magni- 
ficent preparations had been made. 

The divmity for whose sake this temple had been de- 
corated was well worthy the cost and p uns v\ hich had been 
bestowed She was seated in the withdrawing-room which 
we have desenbed, surveying with the pleased eye of natural 
and innocent vanity, the splendour which had been so 
suddenly created, as it were in her honour For, as her 
own residence at Cumnor Place formed the cause of the 
mystery observed in all the preparations for opening these 

^ According to the Roman poet Ovid, Moipheus is the cod of 

dream-,. 
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apartments, it vras sedulously arranged, that, until she took 
possession of them, she should have no means of knowing 
what was going forward in that part of the ancient building, 
or of exposing herself to be seen by the workmen engaged 
in the decorations She had been, therefore, introduced 
on that eiening to a part of the mansion which she had 
nei er j et seen, so different from all the rest, that it appeared, 
m comparison, like an enchanted palace And when she 
first examined and occupied these splendid rooms, it was 
with the w lid and unrestrained joy of a rustic beauty, who 
finds herself suddenly m\ested with a splendour which her 
most extra! agant wishes had neier imagined, and at the 
same time with the keen feelmg of an affectionate heart, 
which knows that all the enchantment that surrounds her 
IS the work of the great magician Loie, 

The Countess Amy, therefore, — for to that rank she was 
exalted by her pnvate but solemn union with England’s 
proudest Earl, — had for a time flitted hastily from room to 
room, admmng each new proof of her lover and her bnde- 
croom’s taste, and feeling that admiration enhanced, as she 
iccollected that all she gazed upon was one continued proof 
of his ardent and devoted affection — “ How beautiful are 
these hangings 1 — How natural these paintings, which seem 
to contend with life' — How nchly wrought is that plate, 
which looks as if all the galleons of Spam had been inter- 
cepted on the broad seas to furnish it forth ' — And oh, 
Tanet'” she exclaimed repeatedly to the daughter of An- 
ihon) ]'o«ter, the close attendant, who wath equal cunosity, 
hut somewhat less ecstatic joy, followed on her mistress’s 
footsteps — “0, Janet' how much more delightful to think, 
tliat all iliese fair things have been assembled by his lore, 
for ihe love of me 1 and that this evening — this s ery' evenmg, 
which grows darker ever)’ instant, I shall thank him more 
lor the lo\e that h^s created such an unimaginable paradise, 
than for all the wondeis it contains ” 

“I'he Lord is to be thanked first,” said the pretty 
iuiritan, "who gase thee, lady, the kind and courteous 
husband, whose lo\e has done so much for thee I, too, 
h M uoiiL m\ poor shire. But if lou thus run waldl) from 
mini to loom the toil of nn crisping and my curling pins 
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will vanish like the frost-work on the window when the sun 
IS high ” 

“Thou sayest true, Janet,” said the young and beautiful 
Countess, stopping suddenly from her tripping race of 
enraptured delight, and looking at herself from head to 
foot in a large mirror, such as she had never before seen, 
and which, indeed, had few to match it even in the Queen’s 
palace — “Thou sayest true, Janet!” she answered, as she 
saw, with pardonable self applause, the noble mirror reflect 
such charms as were seldom presented to its fair and 
polished surface , “ I have more of the milk maid than the 
countess, with these cheeks flushed with haste, and all these 
broivn curls, which you laboured to bring to order, straying 
as wild as the tendnls of an unpruned vine — My falling ruff 
IS chafed too, and shows the neck and bosom more than is 
modest and seemly — Come, Janet — we will practise state — 
we will go to the withdrawing-room, my good girl, and thou 
shalt put these rebel locks in order, and impnson within 
lace and cambric the bosom that beats too high ” 

They went to the withdrawing apartment accordingly, 
where the Countess playfully stretched herself upon the pile 
of Moonsh cushions, half sitting, halt reclining, half wrapt 
m her own thoughts, half listening to the prattle of her 
attendant 

While she was in this attitude, and with a corresponding 
expression betwixt listlessness and expectation on her fine 
and intelligent features, you might have searched sea and 
land without finding anything half so expressive or half so 
lovely The wTeath of bnlhants which mixed with her dark 
brown hair did not match in lustre the hazel eje which a 
light brown eyebrow, pencilled with exquisite delicacy, and 
long e) clashes of the same colour, relieved and shaded. 
The exercise she had just taken, her excited expectation and 
gratified vanity, spread a glow over her fine features, w'hich 
had been sometimes censured {as beauty as well as art has 
her minute critics) for being rather too pale The milk- 
white pearls of the necklace which she wore, the same which 
she had just received as a true-love token from her husband, 
were excelled m punty by her teeth, and by the colour of 
her skin, saving where the blush ot pleasure and sell sans- 
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faction had somewhat stained the neck with a shade of light 
enmson —‘‘Non, ha\e done i\ith these busy fingers, Janet,” 
she said to her handmaiden, who nas still officiously 
emploied m bringing her hair and her dress into order — 
“Ha\e done I sat — 1 must see your father ere my lord 
arrnes, and also Master Richard Varney, nhom my lord has 
highly in his esteem— but I could telJ that of him would 
lose liim faiour” 

“0 do not do so, good my lady 1” replied Janet , "leave 
him to God, who punishes the wicked in his own time, but 
do not }ou cross Vanie)’s path, for so thoroughly hath he 
mt lord’s ear, that few ha\e thmen who hate thwarted his 
courses ” 

"And from whom had \ou this, my most nghteous 
TaneP”said the Countess, ‘ or wh} should I keep terms 
with so mean a gentleman as Vamey, being, as I am, tvjfe 
to his master and patron ^ ” 

“Nn, madun,” replied Janet Foster, ‘‘)our ladyship 
knows better tlian I — But I hate heard my father say he 
would ralhci cross a hungr}' wolf than thwart Richard 
Varney in his pioiccts— And he has often charged me to 
haie a care ol holding commerce witli him” 

“Tilt father said well, girl, for thee,” replied the lady, 
‘‘and 1 dare swem meant well It is a pity, though, his 
face and manner do little match his true purpose — for I 
think his purpost niaj be true” 

" Doubt It not, mv lady," answered Janet, — " Doubt not 
th It mt father puqioses well, thou,^h be is a plain man, and 
his blunt looks mi) belie his beau" 

"] will not doubt It, cnl, weic it onlt for th) sake , and 
Ml be has one of those laces which men tremble when they 
lool on — 1 thinl e\en lh\ mother, 1 met— ni), ha\e done 
wall ih t pol inmron— could lurdl) look upon ffim without 
iju 1 ing " 

‘ ll n Will so, madam,” answered lanet Foster, "m) 
mndii'i lud those who could 1 eeji her in honourable 
I aintin.inn Win, <.\en \ou, m) lads, both trembled 
1 lu blinlud wilt n Vaniei broueht the letter from m) lord.” 

‘‘^nll ue bold aamsel,’ said the Countess, rising from 
ilu n shuins on w' leh she sate Inli lechiud in the arms of 
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her attendant — “ Know, that there are causes of trembling 
which have nothing to do with fear — But, Janet,’’ she added, 
immediately relapsing into the good-natured and familiar 
tone which was natural to her, “believe me I will do what 
credit I can to your father, and the rather that you, sweet- 
heart, are his child — Alas ' alas ! ” she added, a sudden 
sadness passing over her fine features, and her e>es filling 
with tears, “ I ought the rather to hold sj mpathy with thy 
kind heart, that my own poor father is uncertain of my fate, 
and they say lies sick and sorrowful for my worthless sake ’ 
— But I will soon cheer him — the news of my happiness and 
advancement will make him young again — And that I may 
cheer him the sooner," — she wiped her eyes as she spoke — 
“I must be cheerful mjself — My lord must not find me 
insensible to his kmdness, or sorrowful when he snatches a 
visit to his recluse, after so long an absence • — Be merry, 
Janet — the night wears on, and my lord must soon arnve — 
Call thy father hither, and call Varney also — I cherish 
resentment against neither, and though 1 may have some 
room to be displeased with both, it shall be their own fault 
if ever a complaint against them reaches the Earl through 
my means — Call them hither, Janet" 

Janet Foster obeyed her mistress , and in a few minutes 
after, Varney entered the withdraw mg-room with the grace- 
ful ease and unclouded front of an accomplished courtier, 
skilled, under the veil of external politeness, to disguise his 
own feelings, and to penetrate those of others Anthony 
Foster plodded into the apartment after him, his natur^ 
gloomy vulganty of aspect seeming to become yet more 
remarkable, from his clumsy attempt to conceal the mixture 
of anxiety and dislike with which he looked on her, over 
whom he had hitherto exercised so se\ ere a control, now so 
splendidly attired, and decked with so many pledges of the 
interest which she possessed in her husband’s affections 
The blundenng reverence which he made, rather ai than to 
the Countess, had confession in it — It was hke the reverence 
which the cnminal makes to the judge, when he at once 
owns his guilt and implores mercy, — which is at the same 
time an impudent and embarrassed attempt at defence or ex- 
tenuation, a confession of a fault, and an entreaty for lenity 
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Varnc), ^^ho, in nght of his gentle blood, had pressed 
into the room before Anthony Foster, knew better what 
to saj than he, and said it with more assurance and a better 
grace. 

The Countess greeted him indeed with an appearance 
of cordiality, which seemed a complete amnesty for whatever 
she might har e to complain of She rose from her seat, and 
ad^anced tvo steps towards him, holding forth her hand as 
she said, “Master Richard Vame), you brought me this 
morning such welcome tidings, that I fear surpnse and joy 
made me neglect my lord and husband’s charge to receive 
lou with distmction We offer you our hand, sir, in recon- 
ciliation ” 

“I am unworthy to touch it,” said Vamej, dropping on 
one knee, “saie as a subject honours that of a pnnce ” 

He touched w ith his lips those fair and slender fingers, 
so nchl) loaded with rings and jewels , then rising, with 
graceful gallantry', was about to hand her to the chair of 
state, when she said, “No, good Master Richard Varney, I 
take not my place there until my lord himself conducts me 
I am for the piescnt but a disguised Countess, and will not 
take dignity on me until authorized by him whom I denve 
It from " 

“1 trust, my lady,” said Foster, “that m doing the 
comm md"' of my lord your husband, in your restraint and 
so forth, I liave not incuried your displeasure, seeing that I 
did but my duly towards your lord and mine, for Heaven, 
as holy writ saitlF, hath given the husband supremacy and 
dominion over the wife — I think it runs so, or sometbinc: 
like U ” 

“I recenc at this moment so pleasant a surpnse, Master 
1 orttr,' in^weied the Countess, ‘ that 1 cianot but excuse 
tin iimd lidelili which secluded me from these apartments, 
uniil ilui hid assumed an apjicarance so new and so 
spU ndid ” 

“ 1 ich ” said I'oster, “it hath cost many a fair crown 

iiui ill It mort need not he w is<ed than is absolutely 
' 1 ! , ( ss n, 1 Mill Ui\e \ou till m^ lords arrnal with good 
j^ieh ad \ rne\, who, as 1 think, hath somewhat to 
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say to you from your most noble lord and husband — Janet, 
follow me, to see that all be in order ’’ 

“ No, Master Foster,” said the Countess, “ we will your 
daughter remains here in our apartment , out of ear shot, 
however, in case Varney hath aught to say to me from my 
lord ” 

Foster made his clumsy reverence, and departed, with 
an aspect that seemed to grudge the profuse expense, which 
had been wasted upon changing his house from a bare and 
ruinous grange to an Asiatic palace. When he was gone, 
his daughter took her embroidery frame, and went to 
establish herself at the bottom of the apartment, while 
Richard Varney, with a profoundly humble courtesy, took 
the lowest stool he could find, and placing it by the side of 
the pile of cushions on which the Countess had now again 
seated herself, sat with his eyes for a time fixed on the 
ground, and in profound silence 

“ I thought. Master Varney,” said the Countess, when 
she saw he was not hkely to open the conversation, “ that 
you had something to communicate from my lord and 
husband , so at least I understood Master Foster, and there- 
fore I removed my waiting-maid If I am mistaken, I will 
recall her to my side , for her needle is not so absolutely 
perfect m tent and cross-stitch, but what my supennten- 
dence is advisable.” 

“ Lady,” said Varney, “ Foster was partly mistaken m 
my purpose It was not from, but of your noble husband, 
and my approved and roost noble patron, that I am led, and 
indeed bound, to speak ” 

“The theme is most welcome, sir,” said the Countess, 
“ whether it be of or from my noble husband But be bnef, 
for I expect his hasty approach ” 

“Bnefly then, madam,’ replied Varney, "and boldly, 
for my argument requires both haste and courage — You 
have this day seen Iressihan?" 

“I have, sir, and what of that?” answered the lady 
somewhat sharply 

“ Nothing that concerns me, lady,” Varney replied with 
humility “ But, think you, honoured madam, that your 
lord will hear it with equal equanimity?" 
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charms be hidden with a veil, were it but for decency’s sake 
But you must think lower of my head and heart, than is due 
to one whom my noble lord deigns to call his fnend, if you 
suppose I could wilfully and unnecessarily palm upon your 
ladyship a falsehood, so soon to be detected, m a matter 
which concerns your happiness ” 

“ Master Varney,” said the Countess, “ I know that mj 
lord esteems you, and holds you a faithful and a good pilot 
m those seas in which he has spread so high and so ven 
turous a sail Do not suppose, therefore, I meant hardly 
by you, when I spoke the truth in Tressilian’s vindication — 
I am, as you well know, country bred, and like plain rustic 
truth better than courtly compliment , but I must change 
my fashions with my sphere, I presume” 

“ True, madam,” said Varney, smiling, “ and though 
you speak now m jest, it will not be amiss that in earnts. 
your present speech had some connexion with your real 
purpose — A court-dame — take the most noble— the most 
virtuous — the most unimpeachable, that stands around our 
Queen’s throne — would, for example, have shunned to speak 
the truth, or what she thought such, m praise of a discarded 
suitor, before the dependant and confidant of her noble 
husband ” 

“ And wherefore,” said the Countess, colouring impati- 
ently, “should I not do justice to Tressihan’s worth, before my 
husband’s fnend — before my husband himself — before the 
whole world ? ” 

“And wth the same openness,” said Varney, “your 
ladyship vnll this night tell my noble lord your husband, 
that Tressilian has discovered your place of residence, so 
anxiously concealed from the world, and that be has had an 
interview with you ? ” 

“ Unquestionably,” said the Countess “ It will be the 
first thing I tell him, together with every word that Tres- 
silian said, and that I answered I shall speak my own 
shame in this, for Tressilian’s reproaches, less just than he 
esteemed them, were not altogether unmerited — I ivill speak, 
therefore, with pain, but I wll speak, and speak all ” 

“ Your ladyship will do your pleasure,” answered Varney , 
“but methinks it were as well, since nothing calls for so 
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“ I am mute, madam,” answered Varney , “ and as I 
have no reason to grieve for Trcssihan, who would have mv 
heart’s blood were he able, I shall reconcile myself easily 
to what may befall the gentleman, in consequence of your 
frank disclosure of his haMng presumed to intrude upon 
your solitude — You, who know my lord so much better 
than I, will judge, if he be likely to bear the insult un- 
avenged ” 

“Nay, if I could think myself the cause of Tressilian’s 
rum,” said the Countess, — “ I who have already occasioned 
him so much distress, I might be brought to be silent — 
And yet what will it avail, since he was seen by Foster, and 
I thmk by some one else? — No, no, Varney, urge it no 
more I ivill tell the whole matter to my lord , and with 
such pleading for Tressihan’s folly, as shall dispose my lord’s 
generous heart rather to serve than to punish him ” 

“Your judgment, madam,” said Varney, “is far superior 
to mine, especially as you may, if you will, prove the ice 
before you step on it, by mentioning Tressilian’s name to 
my lord, and observing how he endures it For Foster and 
his attendant, they know not Tressihan by sight, and I can 
easily give them some reasonable excuse for the appearance 
of an unknown stranger " 

The lady paused for an instant, and then replied, “ If, 
Varney, it be indeed true that Foster knows not as yet that 
the man he saw was Tressihan, I own I were unwillmg he 
should learn what noivise concerns him He bears himself 
already with austerity enough, and I wish him not to be 
judge or pnvy-councillor in my affairs ” 

“Tush,” said Varney, “what has the surly groom to do 
with your ladyship’s concerns? — No more, surely, than the 
ban-dog which watches his court-yard If he is in aught 
distasteful to your ladyship, I have interest enough to have 
him exchanged for a seneschal that shall be more agreeable 
to you " 

“Master Varney,” said the Countess, “let us drop this 
theme — when I complain of the attendants whom my lord 
has placed around me, it must be to my lord himself — 
Hark' I hear the trampling of horse — He comes! he comes!” 
she exclaimed, jumping up in ecstasy 
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“I cannot think it is he,” said Vamey, "or that you 
can hear the tread of his horse through the closely mantled 
casements ” 

" Stop me not, Varne)' — my ears are keener than thine 
— it is he ' ” 

“Buh madam! — but, madam'” exclaimed Varney, 
anxiousl) , and still placing himself in her way — “ I trust 
that Mhat I hare spoken in humble dut}' and service, will 
not be turned to my ruin ? — I hope that my faithful advice 

Mill not be bewraj ed to my preiudice ? — I implore that ” 

“ Content thee, man — content thee ' ” said the Countess, 
“and quit my skirt — j'ou are too bold to detain me — Con- 
tent th} self I think not of thee ” 

At this moment the folding-doors flev wide open, and a 
man of maiestic mien muffled in the folds of a long dark 
nding-cloak, entered the apartment 
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CHAPTER VIT 

This IS he 

Who ndes on the court gale , controls its tides , 

Knows all their secret shoals and fatal eddies , 

Whose frowTi abases, and whose smile evalts 
He shines like any rainbow — and, perchance, 

His colours are as transient 

Old Play 

There was some little displeasure and confusion on 
the Countess’s brow, owing to her struggle ivith Varney’s 
pertinacity , but it was exchanged for an expression of the 
purest joy and affection, as she threw herself into the arms 
of the noble stranger who entered, and clasping him to her 
bosom, exclaimed, “ At length — at length thou art come 1 ” 

Varney discreetly withdrew as his lord entered, and 
Janet was about to do the same, when her mistress signed 
to her to remain She took her place at the farther end 
of the apartment, and conbnued standing, as if read} for 
attendance 

Meanwhile the Earl, for he was of no infenor rank, 
returned his lady’s caress with the most affectionate ardour, 
but affected to resist when she strove to take lus cloak 
from him 

“Nay,” she said, “but I vnll unmantle you — I must see 
if you have kept your word to me, and come as the great 
Earl men call thee, and not as heretofore hke a pnvate 
cavalier ” 

“Thou art like the rest of the world, Amy,” said the 
Earl, suffering her to prevail in the playful contest , “ the 
jewels, and feathers, and silk, are more to them than the 
man uhom they adorn— many a poor blade looks gay in 
a velvet scabbard " 
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“But so cannot men say of thee, thou noble Earl,” said 
his lad) , as the cloak dropped on the floor, and showed him 
dressed as pnnees -a hen they nde abroad, “thou art the 
good and well-lned steel, whose inly worth desen'es, yet 
disdains, its outiiard omamehts Do not think Amy can 
loie thee belter in this glonous garb, than she did when 
she gai e her heart to him iiho wore the russet-brown cloak 
in the Moods of Dei on ” 

“And thou too,” said the Earl, as gracefully and 
maicstically he led his beautiful Countess louards the chair 
of slate iihich iias prepared for them both, — “thou too, my 
loie, hast donned a dress nhich becomes thy rank, though 
It cannot improve th) biauty What think st thou of our 
court taste?” 

riic lady cast a sidelong glance upon the great mirror 
as they passed it bi, and then said, “I knoiv not how it 
IS, but I think not of my own person, while I look at the 
reflection of thme Sit thou there,” she said, as they 
ajipro Lched the cliair of state, “ like a thing for men to 
Morship and to Monder at” 

“Ay, love,” said the Earl, “if thou wilt share my state 
Matli me ” 

“ Not so,” said the Countess , “ I ivill sit on this foot- 
'-lonl it thy feet, that I may ^pell o\er thy cplendour, and 
Uain, for the first time, hoM princes are attired ” 

And Midi a childish v.onder, Mhich her )outh and rustic 
ediicaiion n ndered not only excusable but becoming, mixed 
as it M IS 1 ith a delicate show of the most lender conjugal 
ifti ction, vhe examined and admned from head to foot the 
noble form and piinccb attire of him, mIio formed the 
pioiuh ^t mil iniuil of the court of England’s Maiden Queen, 
u nov IK d as it Mas for splendid courtiers, as Mell as for 
Mi-( counsellors lb ending affeclionateb his loieb bride, 
md giaiilied h\ her unrepressLd admiration, the dark eje 
.iiiv] nnbk knuus of the Earl expressed passions more 
!• ul( ih. n du (onimiiidine nd aspiring lool mIucIi usuall) 
lU upon his hroul lurihsiu, ind in the picrci le bnlinnci 
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“The embroidered strap, as thou callest it, around m> 
knee," he said, “is the English Garter, an ornament which 
lungs are proud to wear See, here is the star which 
belongs to it, and here the Diamond George", the jewel 
of the Order You have heard how King Edward and 

the Countess of Salisbury" 

“O, I know all that tale,” said the Countess, shghtly 
blushing, “and how a lady’s garter became the proudest 
badge of English chivalry " 

“ Even so,” said the Earl , “ and this most honourable 
Order I had the good hap to receive at the same time 
with three most noble associates, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Marquis of Northampton, and the Earl of Rutland’’ 

I was the lowest of the four in rank — but uhat then? — he 
that climbs a ladder must begin at the first round ” 

“ But this other fair collar, so nchly ivrought, with some 
jewel like a sheep hung by the middle attached to it, what,” 
said the young Countess, “ does that emblem signify ? ” 
“This collar,” said the Earl, “with its double fusilles 
mterchanged with these knobs, which are supposed to 
present flint-stones, sparkling with fire, and sustaining the 
jewel you enquire about, is the badge of the noble Order 
of the Golden Fleece", once appertaining to the House 

® The figure of St George piercmg the dragon — the badge of the 
Order of the Garter It is probable that Edward III founded the 
order m commemoration of the capture of Calais in 1347 According 
to an old tradition the Countess of Salisbury, who, as Froissart telL, us, 
' was reputed for the sagest and fairest lady of all England,’ dropped 
her garter, while dancing with the king, he picked it up and tied 
It round his leg , but observing that the queen was displeased, he 
returned it to the Countess with the words ‘ Honi soit qin mal y feme' 
w hich became the motto of the order 

’’ Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, William Parr, Marquis of 
Northampton, and brother of Henry VIII ’s widow, Henry Manners, 
Earl of Rutland, and Sir Robert Dudley were admitted Knights of the 
Garter on April 24, 1559 

* Foundra by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, in 1429 The 
badge of the Golden Fleece, suspended to the collar of the order, 
represents a sheepskm with the head and feet attached , it was selected 
partly with reference to the Golden Fleece sought by the Argonauts 
in the Greek legend, and partly wnth reference to the cloth manufacture 
of the Flemish weavers, on which the prosperity of Flanders ivas 
founded 
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IS the Order of Saint Andrew, revived by the last James” 
of Scotland It was bestowed on me when it was thought 
the young widow of France and Scotland would gladly 
have wedded an English baron , but a free coronet of 
England is worth a crown matrimonial ’’ held at the humour 
of a woman, and owning only the poor rocks and bogs of 
the north ” 

The Countess paused, as if what the Earl last said had 
excited some painful but interesting tram of thought , and, 
as she still remained silent, her husband proceeded 

“ And now, loveliest, your wish is gratified, and you have 
seen your vassal in such of his tnm array as accords with 
nding vestments , for robes of state and coronets are only 
for pnncely halls ’’ 

“Well, then,” said the Countess, “my gratified wish 
has, as usual, given nse to a new one.” 

“ And what is it thou canst ask that I can deny ? " said 
the fond husband 

“ I wished to see my Earl visit this obscure and secret 
bower,” said the Countess, “ in all his pnncely array , and 
now, methinks, I long to sit in one of his princely halls, 
and see him enter dressed in sober russet, as when he won 
poor Amy Robsart's heart ” 

“That IS a wish easily granted,” said the Earl — “the 
sober russet shall be donned to morrow if you will ” 

“But shall I,” said the lady, “go with you to one of 
your castles, to see how the nchness of your dwelling will 
correspond with your peasant habit ? ” 

“ Why, Amy,” said the Earl, looking around, “ are not 
these apartments decorated with sufficient splendour? I 
gave the most unbounded order, and, methinks, it has been 
indifferently well obeyed — but if thou canst tell me aught 
wffiich remains to be done, I will instantly give direction ” 

“ Nay, my lord, now you mock me,” replied the Countess, 

” James V (1513 — 15+1) But the first creation of Knights of the 
Order of St Andrew or the Thistle was made by Anne 

Mary, Queen of Scots Her first husband, Francis II of France, 
died in 1560 a proposal that she should marry Leicester was made by 
Ehiabeth in 1563 and the two following years (See p wii 1 

A crown granted to the husband of a oulcii reigning in her 
own right 
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“He reminds me sometimes of the necessity of this 
privacy,” answered the lady, with a sigh , “ but that is 
reminding me of your wishes, and therefore, I am rather 
bound to him than disposed to blame him for it ” 

“I have told you the stem necessity ivhich is upon us,” 
rephed the Earl “Foster is, I note, somewhat sullen of 
mood, but Varney warrants to me his fidelity and devotion 
to my service. If thou hast aught, however, to complain 
of the mode in which he discharges his duty, he shall 
abye it” 

“ O, I have nought to complain of,” answered the lady, 
“ so he discharges his task with fidelity to you , and his 
daughter Janet is the kindest and best companion of my 
solitude — her httle aur of precision sits so well upon 
her 1 " 

“Is she indeed?” said the Earl, “she who gives you 
pleasure must not pass unrewarded. — Come hither, damsel ” 

“Janet,” said the lady, “come hither to my lord ” 

Janet, who, as we already noticed, had discreetly retired 
to some distance, that her presence might be no check upon 
the private conversation of her lord and lady, now came 
forward , and as she made her reverential curtsy, the Earl 
could not avoid smiling at the contrast which the extreme 
simplicity of her dress, and the prim demureness of her looks 
made, with a very pretty countenance and a pair of black 
eyes, that laughed m spite of them mistress’s desire to look 
grave. 

“ I am bound to you, pretty damsel,” said the Earl, “ for 
the contentment which your service hath given to this lady ” 
As he said this, he took from his finger a ring of some pnee, 
and offered it to Janet Foster, adding, “ Wear this, for her 
sake and for mine ” 

“ I am well pleased, my lord," answered Janet, demurely, 
“that my poor service hath gratified my lady, whom no one 
can draw nigh to without desiring to please, but we of the 
precious Master Holdforth’s congregation seek not, like the 
gay daughters of this world, to twine gold around our fingers, 
or wear stones upon our necks, like the vain women of Tyre 
and of Sidon ” 

“O, whatl you are a grave professor of the precise 
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It with a punctilious solicitude, which showed it was not 
quite so familiar to her 

The banquet at which the company seated themselves 
corresponded in magnificence with the splendour of the 
apartment in which it was served up, but no domestic gave 
his attendance Janet alone stood ready to wait upon the 
company, and, indeed, the board was so well supplied with 
all that could be desired, that little or no assistance was 
necessary The Earl and his lady occupied the upper end 
of the table, and Varney and Foster sat beneath the salt, as 
was the custom with infenors The latter, overawed perhaps 
by society to which he was altogether unused, did not utter 
a single syllable dunng the repast , while Varney, with great 
tact and discernment, sustamed just so much of the conver- 
sabon as, without the appearance of intrusion on his part, 
prevented it from languishing, and maintained the good- 
humour of the Earl at the highest pitch This man was 
indeed highly quahfied by nature to discharge the part in 
which he found himself placed, being discreet and cautious 
on the one hand, and on the other, quick, keen-witted, and 
imaginative, so that even the Countess, prejudiced as she 
was against him on many accounts, felt and enjojed his 
powers of conversation, and was more disposed than she 
had ever hitherto found herself, to jom m the praises which 
the Earl lavished on his favounte. The hour of rest at 
length arrived , the Earl and Countess retired to their apart- 
ment, and all was silent in the castle for the rest of the 
night 

Early on the ensumg morning, Varney acted as the 
Earl’s chamberlain as w'ell as his master of horse, though 
the latter w'as his proper othce in that magnificent household, 
where knights and gentlemen of good descent were well con- 
tented to hold such menial situations, as nobles themselves 
held in that of the sovereign The duties of each of these 
charges were famihar to Varney, who, sprung from an 
ancient but somewhat decayed family, was the Earl’s page 
during his earlier and more obscure fortunes, and, faithful 
to him in adversity, had afterwards contnv ed to render him 
self no less useful to him in his rapid and splendid advance 
to fortune , thus establishing in him an interest resting both 
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"I, my lord?” said Varney , “surely I have no cause to 
regret your lordship’s retreat! — It will not be Richard 
Varney who will incur the displeasure of majesty, and the 
ndicule of the court, when the stateliest fabnc that ever was 
founded upon a prince’s favour melts away like a morning 
frost-work — I would only have you yourself be assured, my 
lord, ere you take a step which cannot be retracted, that 
you consult your fame and happiness in the course you 
propose.” 

“ Speak on, then, Varney,” said the Earl , “ I tell thee I 
have determmed nothmg, and will weigh all considerations 
on either side.” 

“Well, then, my lord,” replied Varney, “we will suppose 
the step taken, the frown frowned, the laugh laughed, 
and the moan moaned You have retired, we will say, to 
some one of your most distant castles, so far from court 
that you hear neither the sorrow of your fnends, nor the glee 
of your enemies We will suppose, too, that your successful 
rival will be satisfied (a thing greatly to be doubted) wath 
abndgmg and cutting away the branches of the great tree 
which so long kept the sun from him, and that he does not 
insist upon teanng you up by the roots Well, the late 
pnme favourite of England, who wielded her general’s staff 
and controlled her parliaments, is now a rural baron, 
hunting, hawlung, drinking fat ale with country esquires, 
and mustenng his men at the command of the High 
Sheriff” 

“ Varney, forbear 1 ” said the Earl 
“Nay, my lord, you must give me leave to conclude my 
picture — Sussex’® governs England— the Queen’s health 
fails — the succession is to be settled — a road is opened to 
ambition more splendid than ambition ever dreamed of — 
You hear all this as you sit by the hob, under the shade of 
your hall-chimney — You then begin to think what hopes you 
have fallen from, and what insignificance you have embraced 
— and all that you might look babies” in the eyes of your 
fair wife oftener than once x fortnight ” 

Robert RadctilTe, Earl of Sussex Sec pigc rpe 
Irr this phrase iabtes nreans the diminished reflection of oneself 
seen in the pupils of another’s eyes 
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this blessed evening that has last passed over us Well — 
let things roll as they may, he shall make me great, or I will 
make myself happy , and for that softer piece of creation, if 
she speak not out her interview with Tressihan, as well I 
think she dare not, she also must traffic ivith me for conceal- 
ment and mutual support in spite of all this scorn — I must 
to the stables — Well, my lord, I order your retinue now, 
the time may soon come that nty master of the horse shall 
order mine own — What was Thomas Cromwell*^ but a 
smith’s son, and he died my lord — on a scaffold, doubtless, 
but that, too, was m character — And what was Ralph 
Sadler® but the clerk of Cromwell, and he has gazed 
eighteen fair lordships , — via 1 I know my steerage as well as 
they ” 

So saying, he left the apartment. 

In the meanwhile the Earl had re-entered the bed- 
chamber, bent on taking a hasty farewell of the lovely 
Countess, and scarce danng to trust himself in pnvate with 
her, to hear requests again urged, which he found it difficult 
to parry, yet which his recent conversation with his master 
of horse had determined him not to grant 

He found her in a white cymar of silk lined with furs, 
her little feet unstockinged and hastily thrust into slippers , 
her unbraided hair escaping from under her midnight coif, 
with little array but her own loveliness, rather augmented 
than diminished by the gnef which she felt at the approach- 
ing moment of separation 

“Now, God be with thee, my dearest and loveliest!” 
said the Earl, scarce teanng himself from her embrace, yet 
again returning to fold her again and again m his arms, and 
agam biddmg farewell, and agam returning to kiss and bid 
adieu once more. “The sun is on the verge of the blue 
horizon — I dare not stay — Ere this I should have been ten 
miles from hence ” 

Earl of Essex, the minister of Henry VIIl who carried out the 
dissolution of the monasteries and other reforming measures , attainted 
and executed in 154° His father, although of good family, was an 
iron founder at Putney 

** Sir Ralph Sadler, employed on embassies to Scotland and other 
important business of Henry VllI and his successors 
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“ 1 -will not trust him, however, Amy,” said her husband 
“by my honour, I will not trust him — I would rather the 
foul fiend intermingle m our secret than this 1 ressilian ' ” 
“And why, my lord?" said the Countess, though she 
shuddered slightly at the tone of determination in which he 
spoke, “let me but know why you think thus hardly of 
Tressilian ? ” 

“Madam,” replied the Earl, “my will ought to be a 
sufficient reason — If you desire more, consider how this 
Tressilian is leagued, and with whom He stands high in 
tbe opuuon of this Radcliffe, this Sussex, against whom I 
am barely able to maintam my ground in the opinion of our 
suspicious mistress , and if he had me at such advantage, 
Amy, as to become acquainted with the tale of our mamage, 
before Elizabeth were fitly prepared, I were an outcast from 
her grace for ever — a bankrupt at once in favour and in 
fortune, perhaps, for she hath in her a touch of her father 
Henry, — a victim, and it may be a bloody one, to her of- 
fended and jealous resentment ” 

“But w%, my lord,” again urged his lady, “should you 
deem thus mjunously of a man, of whom you know so bttle? 
What you do know of Tressilian is through me, and it is I 
who assure you that in no circumstances w ill he betray your 
secret If 1 did him wrong in your behalf, my lord, I am 
now the more concerned you should do him justice — You 
are offended at my speaking of him, what would you say 
had I actually myself seen him ? ” 

“ If you had,” replied the Earl, “you would do well to 
keep that interview as secret as that which is spoken in a 
confessional I seek no one’s rum , but he who thrusts 
himself on my secret privacy, were better look well to his 
future walk The bear“ brooks no one to cross his awful 
path " 

“ Aivful, mdeed ! ” said the Countess, turning very pale 
“You are ill, my love,” said the Earl, supporting her 
m his arms , “ stretch yourself on your couch again , it is 
but an early day for you to leave it — Have you aught else, 

“ The Leicester cognizance was the ancient device adopted by hia 
father, when Earl of Warwek, the bear and ragged staff [&COTT ] 
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tell his beads— hear a mass— confess, and be absolved 
These puritans tread a harder and a rougher path , but I 
will try— I will read my Bible for an hour ere I again open 
mine iron chest ” 

Varney, meantime, spurred after his lord, whom he found 
waiting for him at the postern gate of the park 

“ You waste time, Varney,” said the Earl , “and it presses 
I must be at Woodstock before I can s ifely lay aside my 
disguise , and till then I journey in some penl ” 

“It is but two hours’ bnsk nding, my lord,” said 
Varney , “for me, I only stopped to enforce your commands 
of care and secrecy on yonder Foster, and to enquire about 
the abode of the gentleman whom I would promote to your 
lordship’s tram, in the room of 1 revors ” 

“Is he fit for the meridian ol the antechamber, thmk’st 
thou ? ” said the Earl 

“ He promises well, my lord,” replied Varney , “ but if 
your lordship were pleased to ride on, I could go back to 
Cumnor, and bnng him to your lordship at Woodstock 
before you are out of bed ” 

“ Why, I am asleep there, thou knowest, at this moment,” 
said the Earl “ and I pray you not to spare horse-flesh, that 
you may be with me at my levee ” 

So saying, he gave his horse the spur, and proceeded on 
his journey, while Varney rode back to Cumnor by the 
public roa^ avoiding the park The latter alighted at the 
door of the Bonny Black Bear, and desired to speak vnth 
Master Michael L-itiibourne That respectable character 
was not long of appearing before his pttron, but it was with 
downcast looks 

“Ihou hast lost the scent,” said Varney, “of thy 
comrade Tressilian — 1 know it by thy hang dog visage Is 
this thy alacrity, thou impudent knave?” 

“Cogswounds said Lambourne, “there was never a 
trail so finely hunted I saw him to earth at mine uncle’s 
here — stuck to him like bees’ wax — saw him at supper — 
watched him to his chamber, and presto — he is gone next 
mornmg, the very hostler knows not where I” 

“ This sounds like practice upon me, sir,” replied Vamej , 
“and if It prove so, by my soul you shall repent it 1 ” 
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“Sir, the best hound will be sometimes at fault,’ 
answeied Lamboume, “how should it serve me that this 
fellow should have thus e\anishcd? You may ask mine 
host Giles Gosling— ask the tapster and hostler— ask Cicely, 
and the whole household, how I kept eyes on Tressihan 
while he was on foot.— On my soul, I could not be expected 
to watch him like a sick nurse, when I had seen him fairly 
a-bed m his chamber That mil be allowed me, surely ” 
Varney did, in fact, make some enquiry among the 
household, which confirmed the truth of Lambourne’s state- 
ment Tressihan, it was unanimously agreed, had departed 
suddenly and unexpectedly, betwixt night and morning 
“ But I wall wrong no one,” said mine host , “ he left on 
the table in his lodging the full value of his reckoning, mth 
some allowance to the sen^ants of the house, which was the 
less necessan’, that he saddled his own gelding, as it seems, 
walhout the hostler’s assistance.” 

Thus satisfied of the rectitude of Lamboume’s conduct, 
Varney began to talk to him upon his future prospects, and 
the mode in which he meant to bestow himself, intimating 
that he understood from Foster, he was not disinclined to 
enter into the household of a nobleman 

“ Have you,” said he, “ever been at court?” 

“ No,” rephed Lamboume , “ but ever since I was ten 
j ears old, I have dreamt once a-week that I was there, and 
made my fortune,” 

“It may be your own fault if your dream comes not 
true,” said Varney “Are you needy?” 

“ Um ' ” rephed Lamboume , “ I love pleasure ’’ 

“That IS a sufficient answer, and an honest one,” said 
Varney “ Know you aught of the requisites expected from 
the retainer of a nsing courtier ? ” 

“ I have imagined them to myself, sir,” answered Lam- 
boume, “as, for example, a quick eye — a close mouth — 
a ready and bold hand — a sharp vnt, and a blunt conscience.” 

“And Ihme, I suppose,” said Varney, “has had its edge 
blunted long since ? ” 

‘ I cannot remember, sir, that its edge was ever over 
Icen,” replied Lamboume. “VTien I was a youth, I had 
some few whimsies, but I rubbed them partly out of my 
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a little mistake on Shooter’s Hill, and stopped an ancient 
grazier ANhose pouches were better lined than his brain-pan, 
the bonny bay nag earned me sheer off, in spite of the 
whole hue and cry’ ” 

“Saddle him then, instantly, and attend me,” said 
Varney “ LeaA e thy clothes and baggage under charge of 
mine host, and I will conduct thee to a service, in which, if 
thou do not better thyself, the fault shall not be fortune’s, 
but thine own ” 

“Brave and hearty’ 1” said Lambourne, “and I am 
mounted in an instant — Knave, hostler, saddle my nag 
without the loss of one second, as thou dost value the safety 
of thy noddle — Pretty Cicely, take half this purse to com- 
fort thee for my sudden departure.” 

“ Gogsnouns 1 ” rephed the father, “ Cicely wants no such 
token from thee. — Go away, Mike, and gather grace if thou 
canst, though I thmk thou goest not to the land where it 
grows ” 

“ Let me look at this Cicely of thine, mine host,” said 
Varney , “ I have heard much talk of her beauty ” 

“ It IS a sunburnt beauty’,” said mme host, “ well quahfied 
to stand out rain and wind, but little calculated to please 
such cntical gallants as yourself She keeps her chamber, 
and cannot encounter the glance of such sunny-day courtiers 
as my noble guest” 

“Well, peace be with her, my good host,” answered 
Varney , “ our horses are impatient — we bid you good day ” 

“Does my nephew go with you, so please you?” said 
Gosimg 

“Ay, such IS his purpose,” answered Richard Varney 

“You are nght — fully nght,” rephed rame host — “you 
are, I say, fully nght, my kinsman Thou hast got a gay 
horse, see thou light not unaiiare upon a halter — or, if thou 
vilt needs be made immortal by means of a rope, which thy 
purpose of following this gentleman renders not unhkely, I 
charge thee to find a gallows as far from Cumnor as thou 
conveniently’ mayst, and so I commend you to your saddle ” 

The master of the horse and his new retainer mounted 
accordingly leav’ing the landlord to conclude his ill-omened 
farewell, to himself and at leisure, and set off together at a 
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rapid pace, which prevented conversation until the ascent 
of a steep sandy hill permitted them to resume it 

“You are contented, then,” said Varney to his com- 
panion, “ to take court service ? ” 

“Ay, worshipful sir, if you like my terms as well as I 
like yours ” 

“And what are your terms?” demanded Varney 
“ If I am to have a quick eye for my patron’s interest, 
he must have a dull one towards my faults,” said Lamboume 
“Ay,” said Varney, “so they he not so grossly open that 
he must needs break his shins over them ” 

“Agreed,” said Lamboume. “Next, if I run down 
game, I must have the picking of the bones ’ 

“That IS but reason,” replied Varney, “so that jour 
betters are served before you ” 

“Good,” said Lamboume, “and it only remains to be 
said, that if the law and I quarrel, my patron must bear me 
out, for that is a chief point ” 

“Reason again,” said Varney, “if the quarrel hath 
happened in your masters service ’’ 

“For the wage and so forth, I say nothing,” proceeded 
Lamboume , “ it is the secret guerdon that I must live by ” 
“Never ftar,” said Varney, “thou shalt ha\e clothes and 
spending money to ruffle it with the best of thy degree, for 
thou goest to a household where you ha\ e gold, as they saj , 
by the eye'^ ” 

“That jumps all with my humour,” replied Michael 
Lamboume, “and it only remains that you tell me my 
master’s name.” 

“My name is Master Richard Varney,” answered his 
companion 

“ But I mean,” said Lamboume, “ the name ot the noble 
lord to whose service you are to preier me ” 

“How, knave, art thou too good to call me master?” 
said Varney, hastily, “I would have thee bold to others, 
but not saucy to me.” 

“ I crave your worship’s pardon,” said Lamboume , “ but 

In abundance 

‘ Queues with gold by the eighcn ’ Piers Plowmans Cxtic, S4 
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you seemed familiar with Anthony Foster, now I am familiar 
ivith Anthony mjself” 

“Thou art a shrewd knave, I sec,” replied Varney 
"Mark me — I do indeed propose to introduce thee into 
a nobleman s household , but it is upon my person thou wilt 
chieflj wait, and upon my countenance that thou wilt de- 
pend I am his master of horse — Thou u lit soon know his 
name — it is one that shakes the council and wields the 
state ” 

“By this light, a brave spell to conjure with,” said 
Lambourne, “if a man uould disco\er hidden treasures!” 

“ Used VTith discretion, it may prove so,” replied Varney , 
“but mark — if thou conjure with it at thine own hand, it 
may raise a deial who will tear thee in fragments ” 

“ Enough said,” replied Lambourne , “ I will not exceed 
my limits ” 

The trai ellers then resumed the rapid rate of travelling 
uhich their discourse had interrupted, and soon amved at 
the Roj al Park of Woodstock. This ancient possession of 
the crown of England was then very different from what it 
had been when it was the residence of the fair Rosamond, 
and the scene of Henry’ the Second’s secret and illicit 
amours , and y et more unlike to the scene which it exhibits 
in the present day when Blenheim-House commemorates 
the nctory of Marlborough®, and no less the genius of 
Vanburgh, though decried in his own time by persons of 
taste far infenor to his own It w’as, m Elizabeth’s time, an 
ancient mansion in bad repair, which had long ceased to be 
honoured with the royal residence, to the great impovensh- 
ment of the adjacent village The mhabitants, however, 
had made several petitions to the Queen to have the favour 
of the SOI ereign’s countenance occasionally bestowed upon 

n reward lor the wetorj of Blenheim Queen Anne gave 
Uoodstocl to Marlborough, and Parliament \oled him ^^500,000 for 
the building of the house Horace Walpole was amongst those v\ho 
^tr John Vanliurgh or Vanbrugh’s heaii sple of architecture, 
ana the house is ridiculed in some \erses of Pope’s, but Eldl better 
Inoun IS the epitaph 

Lie htaw on hnn, l.irtht for he 
Laid man) a hea\) load on thee Lvaus 
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"Silence, good neighbours’” said the Bailiff, "keep 
tongue behvLxt teeth — ive shall know more by and by — But 
ne^e^ \vill a lord come to Woodstock so welcome as blufl 
old King Harr) ' He would horsewhip a fellow one day 
wath his own rojal hand, and then fling him an handful of 
siber groats, wath his oivn broad face on them, to ’noint the 
sore withal ” 

" A) , rest be with him 1 ” echoed the auditors , " it will 
be long ere this Lady Elizabeth horsewhip any of us ” 

" There is no saying,” answered the Bailiff " Mean- 
while, patience, good neighbours, and let us comfort our- 
selves by ihmkmg that we desen'e such notice at her grace’s 
hands ” 

kleanvhile, Varney, closely followed by his new de- 
pendent, made his way to the hall, n here men of more note 
and consequence than those left in the court-yard awaited 
the appearance of the Earl, who as yet kept his chamber 
All paid court to Varney, with more or less deference, as 
suited their own rank, or the urgency of the business which 
brought them to his lord’s levee To the general question 
of, " When comes my lord forth. Master Varney?” he gave 
bnef answers, as, "See you not my boots? I am but just 
returned from Oxford, and know nothing of it,” and the hke, 
until the same query was put in a higher tone by a person- 
age of more importance " I iviU enquire of the chamber- 
hin, Sir Thomas Copely,” was the reply The chamberlam, 
distinguished by his silver key, answered, that the Earl only 
awaited Master Varney’s return to come down, but that he 
would first speak with him in his private chamber Varney, 
therefore, bowled to the company, and took leave, to enter 
his lord’s apartment 

There was a murmur of expectation which lasted a few 
minutes, and was at length hushed by the opening of the 
folding-doois at the upper end of the apartment, through 
which the Earl made his entrance, marshalled by his 
cliamberlam and the steward of his family=“, and followed 
b) Richard Varney In his noble mien and pnncely 
features, men read nothing of that insolence which was 
practised bj his dependents His courtesies were, mdeed, 
I e his household 
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measured by the rank of those to whom they were addressed, 
but even the meanest person present had a share of his 
gracious notice The enquiries which he made respecting 
the condition of the manor, of the Queen’s rights there, and 
of the advantages and disadvantages which might attend 
her occasional residence at the royal seat of Woodstock, 
seemed to show that he had most earnestly investigated the 
matter of the petition of the inhabitants, and with a desire 
to forward the interest of the place. 

“ Now the Lord love his noble countenance,” said the 
Baihff, who had thrust himself into the presence-chamber, 
“he looks somewhat pale. I warrant him he hath spent the 
whole night m perusing our memonal Master Toughyarn, 
who took SIX months to draw it up, said it would take a 
week to understand it, and see if the Earl hath not knocked 
the manow out of it m twenty-four hours I " 

The Earl then acquainted them that he should move 
their sovereign to honour Woodstock occasional!) with her 
residence dunng her royal progresses, that the town and its 
vianity might derive, from her countenance and favour, the 
same advantages as from those of her predecessors. Mean- 
while, he rejoiced to be the expounder of her gracious 
pleasure, in assunng them that, for the increase of trade 
and encouragement of the worthy burgesses of Woodstock, 
her majesty was minded to erect the town into a Staple for 
wool’* 

This joyful intelligence was received with the acclama- 
tions not only of the better sort who were admitted to 
the audience chamber, but of the commons who awaited 
without 

The freedom of the corporation was presented to the 
Earl upon knee by the magistrates of the place, together 
with a purse of gold pieces, which the Earl handed to 
Varney, who, on his part, gave a share to Lamboume, as 
the most acceptable earnest of his new service 

The Earl and his retinue took horse soon alter to return 
to court, accompanied by the shouts ot the mhabitants of 
Woodstock, who made the old oaks nng with re-echoing, 

*'■ B\ the Statute ot the Staple (1353) wool might be sold only at 
cettavn ‘staple ’ towns 
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"Long live Queen Elizabeth, and the noble Earl of 
Leicester ' ” The urbanitj' and courtesy of the Earl even 
threw a gleam of populanty over his attendants, as their 
haughty deportment had formerly obscured that of their 
master, and men shouted, “Long life to the Earl, and to 
his gallant followers ' " as Varney and Lamboume, each in 
his rank, rode proudly through the streets of Woodstock 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Host 1 will hear you, Master Fentou , 

And I will, at least, keep your counsel 

Merry Wives of Windsor'^ 

It becomes necessary to return to the detail of those 
circumstances which accompanied, and indeed occasioned, 
the sudden disappearance of Tressihan from the sign of the 
Black Bear at Cumnor It will be recollected that this 
gentleman, after his rencounter with Varney, had returned 
to Giles Gosbng’s caravansary, where he shut himself up in 
his own chamber, demanded pen, ink, and paper, and 
announced his purpose to remain pnvate for the day m 
the evemng he appeared again m the public room, where 
Michael Lamboume, who had been on the watch for him, 
agreeably to his engagement to Varney, endeavoured to 
renew his acquamtance with him, and hoped he retained no 
unfriendly recollection of the part he had taken m the 
morning’s scuffle. 

But Tressihan repelled his advances firmly, though with 
civility — “ Master Lamboume,” he said, “ I tmst I have 
recompensed to your pleasure the time you have wasted on 
me Under the show of wild bluntness which you exhibit, 
I know you have sense enough to understand me, when I 
say frankly, that the object of our temporary acquamtance 
having been accomplished, we must be strangers to each 
other in future ” 

“ Voiol” said Lamboume, twirling his whiskers with one 
hand, and grasping the hilt of his weapon with the other , 
“ if I thought that this usage was meant to insult me ” 

' iv VI. 6 
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“You would bear it with discretion, doubtless,” inter- 
rupted Tressilian, “ as jou must do at any rate You know 
too well the distance that is betwnxt us, to require me to 
explain m) self farther — Good evenmg ” 

So saying, he turned his back upon his former com- 
panion, and entered into discourse with the landlord 
Michael Lamboume felt strongly disposed to bully , but his 
wrath died away in a fei\ incoherent oaths and ejaculations, 
and he sank unresistingly under the ascendency which 
supenor spints possess over persons of his habits and 
descnption He remained moody and silent m a comer 
of the apartment, pajnng the most marked attention to 
e\ery motion of his late companion, against whom he began 
nov to nounsh a quarrel on his own account, which he 
trusted to aienge by the execution of his new master 
Varney’s directions The hour of supper amved, and was 
followed by that of repose, when Tressihan, like others, 
retired to his sleeping apartment 

He had not been in bed long, when the tram of sad 
reienes, which supphed the place of rest in his disturbed 
mind, was suddenly intermpted by the jar of a door on its 
hinges, and a light was seen to ghmmer m the apartment 
Tressihan, who was as brave as steel, sprang from his bed 
at this alarm, and had laid hand upon his sword, when he 
vas prevented from drawing it by a voice which said, “Be 
not too rash with your rapier, Master Tressihan — It is I, 
your host, Giles Gosling ” 

At the same time, unshrouding the dark lantern, which 
had hitherto only emitted an indisunct ghmmer, the goodly 
aspect and figure of the landlord of the Black Bear was 
visibly presented to his astonished guest. 

“What mummer)' is this, mine host?” said Tressihan, 
“ha\e )ou supped as jollily as last night, and so mistaken 
your chamber ? or is midnight a time for masquerading it m 
1 our guest’s lodgings ? ” 

‘Master Tressihan,” replied mine host, “I know my 
jihcL and mi time as well as e’er a merry landlord m 
England But here has been my hang-dog kinsman watch- 
ing )ou as close as eier cat watched a mouse, and here have 
\ou, on the other hand, quarrelled and fought, either with 
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him or with some other person, and I fear that danger will 
come of it ” 

“Go to, thou art but a fool, man," said Tressihan , “thy 
kinsman is beneath my resentment, and besides, why 
shouldst thou think I had quarrelled with any one whom- 
soever?” 

“ Oh I sir,” replied the innkeeper, “ there was a red spot 
on thy very cheek-bone, which boded of a late brawl, as sure 
as the conjunction* of Mars and Saturn threatens misfortune 
— and when you returned, the buckles of your girdle were 
brought forward, and your step was quick and hasty, and all 
things showed your hand and your hilt had been lately 
acquainted ” 

“ Well, good mine host, if I have been obliged to draw 
my sword," said Tressihan, “why should such a circum- 
stance fetch thee out of thy warm bed at this time of night? 
Thou seest the mischief is all over ” 

“ Under favour, that is what I doubt Anthony Foster 
is a dangerous man, defended by strong court patronage, 
which bath borne him out in matters of very deep concern- 
ment And, then, my kinsman — why, I have told you rvhat 
be IS , and if these two old cronies have made up their old 
acquamtance, I would not, my worshipful guest, that it 
should be at thy cost I promise you, Mike Lamboume 
has been making very particular enquines at my hostler, 
when and which way you nde Now, I would have you 
think, whether you may not have done or said something 
for which you may be waylaid, and taken at disadvan- 
tage.” 

“ Thou art an honest man, mine host,” said Tressihan, 
after a moment’s consideration, “and I will deal frankly 
ivith thee If these men’s malice is directed against me — 
as I deny not but it may— it is because they are the agents 
of a more powerful villam than themselves ” 

“ You mean Master Richard Varney, do you not ? ” said 
the landlord, “he was at Cumnor-Place jesterday, and came 
not thither so pnvate but what he v.as espied by one who 
told me ” 

* In astrology planets which appeared in the same sign ol the rodiac 
were said to be in conjunction 
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" I mean the same, mine host ” 

"Then, for God’s sake, worshipful Master Tressilian,” 
said honest Gosling, “look well to yourself This Varney 
IS the protector and patron of Anthony Foster, who holds 
under him, and by his fa\ our, some lease of yonder mansion 
and the park Varney got a large grant of the lands of 
the Abbacy of Abingdon, and Cumnor-Place amongst others, 
from his master, the Earl of Leicester Men say he can do 
eier) thing with him, though I hold the Earl too good a 
nobleman to employ him as some men talk of — And then 
the Earl can do any thing (that is any thing nght or fitting) 
with the Queen, God bless her , so you see what an enemy 
)ou have made to 5 ourself " 

"Well— It IS done, and 1 cannot help it,” answered 
Tressilian 

" Uds precious, but it must be helped in some manner,” 
said the host " Richard Varney — why, what between his 
influence with my lord, and his pretending to so many old 
and vexatious claims m nght of the Abbot here, men fear 
almost to mention his name, much more to set themselves 
against his practices You may judge by our diseourses the 
last night Men said their pleasure of Tony Foster, but not 
a word of Richard Varney, though all men judge him to be 
at the bottom of yonder mystery about the pretty wench 
But perhaps you know more of that matter than I do, for 
women, though they wear not swords, are occasion for many 
a blade’s exchanging a sheath of neat’s leather for one of 
flesh and blood ” 

“ I do indeed know more of that poor unfortunate lady 
than thou dost, my fnendly host , and so bankrupt am I, at 
tins moment, of fnends and adiice, that I wnll willingly 
make a counsellor of thee, and tell thee the whole historj', 
the rather that I have a favour to ask when my tale is 
ended ’’ 

"Good Master Tressilian,” said the landlord, “ I am but 
a poor innkeeper, little able to adjust or counsel such a 
quest as yourself But as sure as I haie nsen decently 
abo\e the woild, b) gmng good measure and reasonable 
charges, I am an honest man and as such, il I may not be 
able to assist 3 uu, I am, at least, not capable to abuse > our 
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confidence Say away therefore, as confidently as if you 
spoke to your father , and thus far at least be certain, that 
my cunosity, for I will not deny that which belongs to my 
calling, is joined to a reasonable degree of discretion ” 

“I doubt it not, mine host,” answered Tressilian, and 
while his auditor remained in anxious expectation, he medi- 
tated for an instant how he should commence his narrative 
“ My tale,” he at length said, " to be quite intelligible, must 
begin at some distance back — You have heard of the battle 
of Stoke, my good host, and perhaps of old Sir Roger 
Robsart, who, in that battle, valiantly took part with 
Henry , the Queen’s grandfather, and routed the Earl 
of Lincoln, Lord Geraldm and his wild Irish, and the 
Flemings whom the Duchess of Burgundy had sent over, in 
the quarrel of Lambert Simnel?” 

“I remember both one and the other,” said Giles 
Gosling, “it IS sung of a dozen times a-week on my ale- 
bench below — Sir Roger Robsart of Devon“ — O, ay, — ’tis 
him of whom minstrels sing to this hour, — 

‘He was the flower of Stoke's red field, 

When Martin Swart on the ground lay slam, 

In raging rout he never reel’d, 

But like a rock did firm remain* ’ 

Ay, and then there was Martin Swart I have heard mj 
grandfather talk of, and of the jolly Almams whom he 
commanded, with their slashed doublets and quaint hose, 
all frounced with nbands above the nether-stocks Here’s 
a song goes of Martin Swart, too, an I had but memory for 

It — 

‘ Martin Swart and his men, 

Saddle them, saddle them, 

Martin Swart and his men , 

Saddle them well“ ’ ” 

® There is no historical authority for the story of Sir Roger Robsart, 
and the Robsarts were settled in Norfolk, not in Devonshire 

* Ihis verse, or something similar, occurs m a long ballad, or 
poem, on Flodden Field, repnnted by the late Henry Weber [Scott ] 
“ This verse of an old song actually occurs iii an old play, where 
the singer boasts, — 

“Courteously I can both counter and knack 
Of Martin Swart and all his merry men ” [Scott ] 

1 hese lines may be mterpreted ‘ I know how to sing in court fashion 
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“True, good mine host — the day \\as long talked of, 
but if you sing so loud, you will awake more listeners than 
I care to commit my confidence unto ” 

“ I crai e pardon, my worsliipful guest,” said mine host, 
“I was oblnaous When an old song comes across us 
merr} old knights of the spigot, it runs away with our dis- 
cretion ” 

“Web, mine host, my grandfather, like some other 
Cornish men, kept a warm affection to the House of York, 
and espoused the quarrel of this Suunel, assuming the title 
of Earl of Warwick, as the county aftenvards, in great 
numbers, countenanced the cause of Perkin Y'^arbeck, call- 
ing himself the Duke of York My grandsire joined Simnel’s 
standard, and ^^as taken fighting desperately at Stoke, where 
most of the leaders of that unhappy army were slam in their 
harness The good knight to whom he rendered himself, 
Sir Roger Robsart, protected him from the immediate ven- 
geance of the King, and dismissed him without ransom 
But he NNas unable to guard him from other penalties of his 
rashness, being the hea\7 fines by which he was impover- 
ished, according to Henry’s mode of weakening his enemies 
The good knight did what he might to mitigate the dis- 
tresses of my ancestor , and their fnendship became so stnet 
that my father was bred up as the sworn brother and 
intimate of the present Sir Hugh Robsart, the only son of 
Sir Roger, and the heir of his honest, and generous, and 
hospitable temper, though not equal to him in martial 
achievements ” 

“ I have heard of good Sir Hugh Robsart,” interrupted 
the hosl,“many a time and oft His huntsman and sworn 
sen ant, Will Badger, hath spoke of him an hundred times 
in this \ery house— a joiaal knight he is, and hath loved 
hospitality and open housekeeping more than the present 
lashion, iihich lajs as much gold lace on the seams of a 
doubler as \\ould Iced a dozen of tall felloirs vilh beef and 

\^ln^lonvto the air of Martin 'Iw art 'etc , tc cuo Icr a.x\d. ta kncch axQ 
tvio (hlicrcnt mo ks of binging \rriauoiis to an air 

\ Li'-i'a (jiioinl lo ''roll as from an ‘ old plat ’ were usualU written 
In Inmstlf Hrtici lu finds it nicessai-j to sar tint the vcI'L quoted 
-line '<3 u o"cu!' in an old pla> ' 
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“That could bode no good to the place he honoured 
with his residence,” said Gosling 

“No, by the rood I” replied Tressihan “ ^lisunder- 
standing and miser)’ followed his presence, yet so strangely, 
that I am at this moment at a loss to trace the gradations 
of their encroachment upon a family, which had, till then, 
been so happy For a time Amy Robsart received the 
attentions of this man Varney with the indifference attached 
to common courtesies , then followed a penod in which she 
seemed to regard him with dislike, and even with disgust , 
and then an extraordinary species of connexion appeared 
to grow up betuixt them Varney dropped those airs of 
pretension and gallantry which had marked his former 
approaches , and Amy, on the other hand, seemed to re- 
nounce the lU-disguised disgust inth which she had regarded 
them They seemed to have more of pnvacy and confi- 
dence together, than I fully liked , and I suspected that they 
met m private vhere there was less restraint than in our 
presence. Man) circumstances, which I noticed but little 
at the time — for I deemed her heart as open as her angelic 
countenance — have smce ansen on my memory, to convince 
me of their private understandmg But I need not detail 
them — the fact speaks for itself She vanished from her 
father’s house — Varney disappeared at the same time — and 
this vei)’ day I have seen her in the character of his par- 
amour, Imng m the house of his sordid dependent Foster, 
and \ isited b) him, muffled, and by a secret t.ntrance.” 

“And this, then, is the cause of your quarrel? Me- 
thinks, you should have been sure that the fau" lady either 
desired or deserv'ed your interference ” 

“Mine host," answered Tressihan, “my father, such I 
must e\cr consider Sir Hugh Robsart, sits at home strug- 
gling with his gnef, or, if so far recovered, vainly attempting 
to drown, in the practice of his field-sports, the recollection 
tint he had once a daughter — a recollection which ever 
and inon breaks from him under cu-cumstances the most 
pathetic I could not brook the idea that he should Ine m 
miserv, md Amy in guilt, and I endeavoured to seek her 
"tit, with the hope of inducing her to return to her famil) 

1 line found her, and when Thave either succeeded in my 
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attempt, or have found it altogether unavailing, it is my 
purpose to embark for the Virginia voyage ' 

“ Be not so rash, good sir,” replied Giles Gosling , “ and 
cast not yourself away because a woman— to be brief — is a 
woman, and changes her lovers like her suit of nbands, with 
no better reason than mere fantasy And ere we probe 
this matter further, let me ask you what circumstances of 
suspicion directed you so truly to this lady’s residence, or 
rather to her place of concealment ? ” 

“ The last is the better chosen word, mine host,” 
answered Tressilian, “and touching your question, the 
knowledge that Varney held large grants of the demesnes 
formerly belonging to the Monks of Abingdon, directed me 
to this neighbourhood , and your nephew’s visit to his old 
comrade Foster gave me the means of conviction on the 
subject ” 

“And what is now your purpose, worthy sir? — excuse 
my freedom in asking the question so broadly ” 

“ I purpose, mine host,” said Tressilian, “ to renew my 
visit to the place of her residence to-morrow, and to seek a 
more detailed communication with her than I have had 
to-day She must indeed be widely changed from w hat she 
once was, if my words make no impression upon her ’’ 

“Under your favour, Master Tressilian,” said the land- 
lord, “ you can follow no such course The lady, if I under- 
stand you, has already rejected your interference in the 
matter " 

“It is but too true,” said Tressilian, “I cannot deny iL” 
“Then, marry, by what right or interest do you process 
a compulsory interference wth her inclination, disgraceful 
as It may be to herself and to her parents? Unless my 
judgment gulls me, those under whose protection she has 
thrown herself, would have small hesitation to reject your 
interference, even if it were that of a father or brother , but 
as a discarded lover, you expose yourselt to be repelled with 
the strong hand, as well as with scorn You can apply to 
no magistrate for aid or countenance , and you are hunting, 
therefore, a shadow m water, and mil only (excuse mj 
plainness) come by ducking and danger m attempting to 
catch It ” 
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"I appeal to the Earl of Leicester,” said Tressilian, 
" against the infamy of his favounte — He courts the severe 
and stnet sect of puntans — He dare not, for the sake of his 
own character, refuse my appeal, even although he were 
destitute of the pnnciples of honour and nobleness with 
which fame imests him Or I will appeal to the Queen 
herself” 

“Should Leicester,” said the landlord, “be disposed to 
protect his dependent (as indeed he is said to be very con- 
fidential with Varney), the appeal to the Queen may bring 
them both to reason Her majesty is strict in such matters, 
and (if It be not treason to speak it) will rather, it is said, 
pardon a dozen courtiers for falling in love with herself, than 
one for ginng preference to another woman Coragio then, 
my brai e guest ' for if thou layest a petition from Sir Hugh 
at the foot of the throne, bucklered by the story of thine 
own wrongs, the favounte Earl dared as soon leap into the 
Thames at the fullest and deepest, as offer to protect Varney 
in a cause of this nature But to do this with any chance 
of success, )0U must go formally to work, and, without 
staging here to tilt mth the master of horse to a pnvy 
councillor, and expose yourself to the dagger of his camera 
does, }ou should hie you to Devonshire, get a petition 
drawn up for Sir Hugh Robsart, and make as many fnends 
as you can to forward )Our mterest at court” 

“You have spoken w'ell, mme host,” said Tressilian, 
“and I will profit by your advice, and leave you to morrow 
caily ” 

“ Nav, leave me to night, sir, before to morrow comes,” 
said the landlord. “I never prayed for a guest’s amval 
moie eagerly than I do to have you safely gone. My 
kinsman’s destinj is most like to be hanged for somethmg, 
but I would not that the cause were the murder of an 
honoured guest of mme ‘Better nde safe m the dark,’ 
saj s the prm erb, ‘ than in daylight with a cut-throat at your 
elbow ’ Come, sir, I move you for your own safety Your 
horse and all is ready, and here is j our score ” 

“li IS somewhat under a noble,” said Tressilian, gi\ang 
one to the host, “give tlie balance to pretty Cicely, jour 
drughier, and the sen’ants of the house.” ' 
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“In sooth do the y, Master Wayhnd,” said his unexpected 
adjunct, “and many others, too liard for you to crack, for 
as old as you arc, without my tcaclung jou How would 
you have passed the pursuivant at the upper gate yonder, 
had not I warned him our principal juggler w is to follow 
us? and here I liave waited for jou, liaving clambered 
up into the tree from the top of our wain, and I suppose 
they arc all mad for want of me by this time ” 

“Nay, then, thou art a limb of the devil in good earnest,” 
said Wayland “I give thee waj, good imp, and will walk 
by thy counsel , only as thou art powerful, be merciful ” 

As he spoke, they approached a strong tower, at the 
south extremity of the long bridge we have mentioned, 
which served to protect the outer gateway of the Castle 
of Kenilworth 

Under such disastrous circumstances, and in such 
singular company, did the unfortunate Countess of Leicester 
approach, for the first time, the magnificent abode of her 
almost princely husband 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Srut: Ha\ c you the lion’s part written ? pmy j ou, if it be, give 
It me, ibr I am slow of stud) 

Quince You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but roanng 

Midsummer Night's Dreani^ 

When the Countess of Leicester amved at the outer 
gate of the Castle of Kenilworth, she found the tower, 
beneath which its ample portal arch opened, guarded in 
a singular manner Upon the battlements were placed 
gigantic warders, with clubs, battle-axes, and other imple- 
ments of ancient warfare, designed to represent soldiers 
of King Arthur , those pnmitive Batons, by whom, accord- 
ing to romantic tradition, the Castle had been first tenanted, 
though history’ earned back its antiquity only to the times 
of the Heptarchy Some of these tremendous figures were 
real men, dressed up with vizards and buskins , others were 
mere pageants'^ composed of pasteboard and buckram, which, 
wewed from beneath, and mingled with those that were real, 
formed a sufficiently striking representation of what was 
intended But the gigantic porter who waited at the gate 
beneath, and actually discharged the duties of warder, owed 
none of his terrors to fictitious means He was a man whose 
huge stature, thews, smews, and bulk in proportion, would 
have enabled him to enact Colbrand, Ascapart®, or any other 
giant of romance, without raising himself nearer to heaven 
eien by the altitude of a chopin The legs and knees 

M 11 6S 

* Artificial figures See Glossaiy 

In the romances of chiialr) Colbrand was a giant slain by 
Sir Gui of Warwick, A>capart a giant overcome by Sir Bens of 
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of this son of Anak‘ were bare, as v, ere his arms, from a span 
below the shoulder, but hts feet were defended %Mth sandals, 
fastened with cross straps of scarlet leather, studded with 
bra7en knobs A close jcrkin of scarlet scUct, looped with 
gold, with short breeches of the same, covered his bod) and 
a part of his limbs, and he wore on his shoulder, instead 
of a cloak, the skin of a black bear The head of this 
formidable person was uncovered, except b) his shaggy 
black hair, which descended on either side around features 
of that huge, lumpish, and heavy cast, which are often 
annexed to men of very uncommon size, and which, not- 
withstanding some distinguished exceptions, have created 
a general prejudice against giants, as being a dull and sullen 
kind of persons This tremendous warder was appropriately 
armed with a heavy club spiked with steel In fine, he 
represented excellently one of those giants of popular 
romance, who figure m every fairy tale, or legend of knight- 
errantry 

The demeanour of this modem Titan', when Wayland 
Smith bent his attention to him, had in it something arguing 
much mental embarrassment and vexation , for sometimes 
he sat down for an mstant on a massive stone bench, which 
seemed placed for his accommodation beside the gateway, 
and then ever and anon he started up, scratching his huge 
head, and stnding to and fro on his post, like one under 
a fit of impatience and anxiety It was while the porter was 
pacing before the gate in this agitated manner, that Wayland, 
modestly, yet as a matter of course, (not, howev er, without 
some mental misgiving,) was about to pass him, and enter 
the portal arch The porter, however, stopped his progress, 
bidding him, in a thundering voice, “Stand back'” and 
enforcing his injunction by heaving up his steel-shod mace, 
and dashing it on the ground before Wayland’s horse’s nose 
with such vehemence, that the pavement flashed fire, and 
the archway rang to the clamour Wayland, availing himself 
of Dickie’s hint, began to state that he belonged to a band 

* ‘ The giants, the sons of An-ik, which come of the giants ’ 
Numbers xiii 33 

' In Greek mythology the Titans v\ere the gigantic offsprmg 
of Heaven and Earth 
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of performers to wh’ch his presence was indispensable, that 
he had been accidentally detained behind, and much to the 
same purpose But the warder was inexorable, and kept 
muttenng and murmuring something betwixt his teeth, which 
■\Va)land could make little of, and addressing betwixt whiles 
a refusal of admittance, couched in language which was but 
loo intelligible A specimen of his speech might run thus — 
“Bdiat, how now, my masters?” (to himself) — “Here’s a stir — 
here’s a coil”— (Then to Wa>land)— “You are a loitenng 
kna\e, and shall have no entrance” — (Again to himself) — 
"Here’s a throng — here’s a thrusting — I shall ne’er get 
through with it — Here’s a — humph — ha” — (To Wayland) — 
“Back from the gate, or I’ll break the pate of thee” — (Once 
more to himselO— “Here’s a — no— I shall never get through 
It ” 

“Stand still,” whispered Flibbertigibbet into Wayland’s 
ear, "I know where the shoe pinches, and wiU tame him 
in an instant” 


He dropped down from the horse, and slapping up to 
the porter, plucked him by the tail of the bearskin, so as to 
induce him to dechne his huge head, and whispered some- 
thing in his ear Not at the command of the lord of some 
Eastern talisman did ever Afnte® change his horrid frown 
into a look of smooth submission, more suddenly than the 
gigantic porter of Kenilworth relaxed the terrors of his look, 
at the instant Flibbertigibbet’s whisper reached his ears 
He flung his club upon the ground, and caught up Dickie 
Sludge, raismg him to such a distance from the earth, as 
might ha\e proved penlous had he chanced to let him slip 
“It IS e\en so," he said, with a thundenng sound of 
exultation — “ it is even so, my little dandieprat — But who the 
de\ il could teach it thee ? " 


** about that,” said Flibbertigibbet , 

" ” he looked at Wayland and the lady, and then 

sunk what he had to say in a whisper, which needed not be 
a loud one, as the giant held him for his convenience close 
to his ear The porter then gave Dickie a warm caress, and 
set him on the ground with the same care which a careful 
housewife uses m replacing a cracked china cup upon 


® A malignant spmt in Arabian legends 
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boon IS granted, and the gentle squire Lark Cloak shall be 
come the good knight I^ck Cloak, at >our desire Let the 
two aspirants for the honour of chnalr/ step forw ird " 

Blount was not os yet returned from seeing Tressilian, as 
he conceived, safely disposed of, but Raleigh came forth, 
and, kneeling down, received at the hand of the Virgin 
Queen that title of honour, which was never conferred on 
a more distinguished or more illustrious object 

Shortly aftenvards Nicholas Blount entered, and, hastily 
appnzed by Sussex, who met him at the door of the hall, of 
the Queen’s gracious purpose regarding him, he was desired 
to advance towards the throne It is a sight sometimes 
seen, and it is both ludicrous and pitiable, when an honest 
man of plain common sense is surprised, b\ the coquetry ot 
a pretty woman, or an) other cause, into those fnvolous 
fopperies which onl) sit well upon the )0Uthful, the ga), and 
those to w’hom long practice has rendered them a second 
nature Poor Blount was in this situation His head was 
already giddy from a consciousness of unusual finer), and the 
supposed necessity of suiting his manners to the gaiety of his 
dress, and now this sudden view of promotion altogether com 
pleted the conquest of the newly inhaled spint of foppeiw over 
his natural disposition, and converted a plain, honest, awkward 
man, into a coxcomb of a new and most ndiculous kind 
The knight-expectant advanced up the hall, the whole 
length of which he had unfortunately to traverse, turning out 
his toes w ith so much zeal, that he presented his leg at ev ery 
step with its broad side foremost, so that it greatly resembled 
an old-fashioned table-knife w ith a cun ed point, when seen 
sideways The rest of his gait was in correspondence with 
this unhappy amble, and the implied mixture of bashful fear 
and self-satisfaction was so unutterably ndiculous, that 
Leicester’s fnends did not suppress a titter, m which many 
of Sussex’s partisans were unable to resist joinmg, though 
ready to eat their nails wath mortification Sussex himself 
lost all patience, and could not forbear whispering into the 
ear of his fnend, “ Curse thee ' canst thou not walk like 
a man and a soldier?” an interjection which only made 
honest Blount start and stop, unhl a glance at his yellow 
roses and enmson stockings restored his self confidence, 
when on he w’ent at the same pace as before 
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The Queen conferred on poor Blount the honour of 
knighthood vith a marked sense of reluctance That wise 
Princess was fully aware of the propnety of using great 
circumspection and economy in bestowing these titles of 
honour, which the Stewarts, who succeeded to her throne, 
distnbuted with an imprudent liberality, which greatly 
diminished their value Blount liad no sooner arisen and 
retired, than she turned to the Duchess of Rutland “ Our 
woman wit,” she said, “ dear Rutland, is sharper than that 
of those proud things in doublet and hose Seest thou, 
out of these three knights, thine is the only true metal to 
stamp chnalrj'’s impnnt upon?” 

“Sir Richard Vame)', surely — the fnend of my Lord 
of Leicester — surely he has merit,” replied the Duchess 
" Varney has a sly countenance, and a smooth tongue,” 
replied the Queen “ I fear me, he will prove a knave — but 
the promise was of ancient standing My Lord of Sussex 
must have lost his own wits, I think, to recommend to us 
first a madman like Tressilian, and then a clownish fool like 
this other fellow I protest, Rutland, that while he sat on 
his knees before me, mopping and mowing as if he had 
scalding pomdge in his mouth, I had much ado to forbear 
cutting him over the pate, instead of stnking his shoulder " 
“Your Majesty gave him a smart accolade" said the 
Duchess , “ we who stood behind heard the blade clatter on 
his collar-bone, and the poor man fidgeted too as if he felt it ” 
“I could not help it, wench,” said the Queen, laughing, 
“but we will have this same Sir Nicholas sent to Ireland or 
Scotland, or somewhere, to nd our court of so antic a 
chevalier , he may be a good soldier in the field, though a 
preposterous ass m a banqueting-hall ” 

The discourse became then more general, and soon after 
there was a summons to the banquet. 

In order to obey this signal, the company were under 
the necessit}' of crossmg the inner court of the Castle, that 
they might reach the new buildings, containing the large 
banqueting-room, m which preparations for supper were 
made upon a scale of profuse magnificence, correspondmg 
to the occasion 

The luery cupboards were loaded with plate of the 
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richest description, ind the most vancd , some articles 
tasteful, some perhaps grotesque, in the invention and 
decoration, but all gorgeously magnificent, both from the 
nchness of the work and value of the matenals Thus the 
chief table was adorned by a salt, sbip-fashion, made of 
mother-of-pearl, garnished with silver and divers warlike 
ensigns, and other ornaments, anchors, sails, and sixteen 
pieces of ordnance It bore a figure of Fortune, placed on 
a globe, vvith«a flag in her hand Anothcrsalt was fashioned 
of silver, in form of a swan in full sail That chivalry 
might not be omitted amid this splendour, a silver Saint 
George was presented, mounted and equipped in the usual 
fashion in which he bestrides the dragon Ihc figures were 
moulded to be in some sort useful The horse’s tail was 
managed to hold a case of knives, while the breast of the 
dragon presented a similar accommodation for ojster knives 
In the course of the passage from the hall of reception 
to the banqueting-room, and especially in the court-yard, the 
new made knights were assailed by the heralds, pursuivants, 
minstrels, &c, with the usual cry of Largesse, largesse, 
chevaliers it is hardis^ t an ancient invocation, intended to 
awaken the bounty of the acolytes of chivalry towards 
those whose business it was to register their armonal 
beanngs, and celebrate the deeds by which they were 
illustrated The call was of course liberally and courteously 
answered by those to whom it was addressed Varney gav e 
his largesse with an affectation of complaisance and humility 
Raleigh bestowed his with the graceful ease peculiar to one 
who has attained his own place, and is familiar with its 
dignity Honest Blount gave what his tailor had left him of 
his half-year’s rent, dropping some pieces in his hurry, then 
stooping down to look for them, and then distnbuting them 
amongst the vanous claimants, with the anxious face and 
mien of the parish beadle dividing a dole among paupers 
These donations were accepted with the usual clamour 
and vwats of applause common on such occasions , but 
as the parties gratified were chiefly dependants of Lord 
Leicester, it was Varney whose name was repeated wnth the 
loudest acclamations Lamboume, especially, distinguished 
" Bounty, bounty, most bmve Knights I 
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himself b) his vociferations of “Long life to Sir Richard 
Varney ! — Health and honour to Sir Richard I Ne\er was 
a more worthy knight dubbed! ’’ — then, suddenly sinking 
his \oice, he added, — "since the valiant Sir Pandarus of 
Troj*,” — a winding-up of his clamorous applause, which set 
all men a-laughing who were within heanng of it 

It IS unnecessary' to say any thing farther of the festivities 
of the e\ ening, which were so bnlliant in themselves, and 
received wath such obvious and willing satisfaction by the 
Queen, that Leicester retired to his ow’n apartment, with all 
the giddy raptures of successful ambition Varney, who had 
changed his splendid attire, and now waited on his patron 
m a rery' modest and plain undress, attended to do the 
honours of the Elarl’s coucher 

" How I Sir Richard,” said Leicester, smiling, “ your 
new rank scarce suits the humility of this attendance ” 

“I would disown that rank, my lord,” said Varney, 
"could I think It was to remove me to a distance from your 
lordship’s person ” 

“ Thou art a grateful fellow,” said Leicester , “ but I 
must not allow you to do what would abate you m the 
opinion of others ” 

While thus speaking, he still accepted, without hesitation, 
the offices about his person, which the new-made kmght 
seemed to render as eagerly as if he had really felt, m dis- 
charging the task, that pleasure which his words expressed 

" I am not afraid of men's misconstruction,” he said, 
in answer to Leicester’s remark, “since there is not — 
(permit me to undo the collar) — a man within the Castle, 
who does not ex'pect very soon to see persons of a rank far 
supenor to that which, by your goodness, I now hold, 
rendering the duties of the bedchamber to you, and 
accounting it an honour ” 

“ It might, indeed, so have been ” — said the Earl, with 
an involuntary' sigh, and then presently added, “My gown, 
Varney' — I will looi^ out on the mght Is not the moon 
near to the full?” 

“I think so, my lord, according to the calendar,” 
answered Varney 

* Who gamed for Troilus the lo\e of Cressida (see p 333) 
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] here ^\'^s nn ahuttinq \Mndo\\, which opened on a 
small projecting balcony of stone, battle mented is is usual 
in Gothic castles I he Earl undid the lattice, and step 
ped out into the open air I he station he had chosen 
commanded an e\tensi\e \ie\\ of the lake, and woodhnds 
beyond, where the bright moonlight rested on the clear 
blue waters, and the dist.ant masses of oak and elm trees 
The moon rose high in the heaaens, attended b} thousands 
and thousands of inferior luminaries All seemed alread) 
to be hushed in the nether world, excepting ocaasionally 
the \oice of the watch, (for the >eomen of the guard 
performed that duly wherever the Queen was present in 
person,) and the distant baying of the hounds, disturbed bv 
the preparations amongst the grooms and prickers for a 
magnificent hunt, which was to be the amusement of the 
next day 

Leicester looked out on the blue arch of heaven, with 
gestures and a countenance expressive of anxious exultation, 
while Varney, who remained within the darkened apartment, 
could, (himself unnoticed,) with a secret satisfaction, see his 
patron stretch his hands with earnest gesticulation towards 
the heavenly bodies 

“Ye distant orbs of living fire,” so ran the muttered 
invocation of the ambitious Earl, “ye are silent while you 
wheel your mystic rounds, but Wisdom has given to you a 
voice Tell me, then, to what end is my high course 
destined! Shall the greatness to which I have aspired be 
bnght, pre-eminent, and stable as your own^ or ,am 1 but 
doomed to draw a bnef and ghttenng tram along the nightly 
darkness, and then to sink down to earth, like the base re- 
fuse of those artificial fires with which men emulate your 
rays ? ” 

He looked on the heavens in profound silence for a 
minute or two longer, and then again stepped into the apart- 
ment, where Varney seemed to have been engaged in putting 
the Earl’s jewels into a casket 

“ What said Alasco of my horoscope ? ” demanded 
Leicester “You already told me, but it has escaped me, 
for I think but lightly of that art ” 

“Many learned and great men have thought otherwise,” 
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said Varney, “and, not to flatter your lordship, my own 
opinion leans that iiay ” 

“Ay, Saul* among the prophets?” said Leicester — “I 
thought thou wert sceptical in all such matters as thou 
cou'dst neither see, hear, smell, taste or touch, and that 
thy belief was limited by thy senses ” 

" Perhaps, my lord,” said Varney, “ I may be misled on 
the present occasion, by my wish to find the predictions of 
astrolog)’ true. Masco says, that your favourite planet is 
culminating, and that the adverse influence— he would not 
use a plainer term — though not overcome, was evidently 
combust^, I think he said, or retrograde ” 

“ It IS ev en so,” said Leicester, looking at an abstract of 
astrological calculations which he had in his hand, “the 
stronger influence will prevail, and, as I thmk, the evil hour 
pass aw a) — Lend roe jour hand. Sir Richard, to doff my 
gown — and remain an instant, if it is not too burdensome 
to your knighthood, while I compose myself to sleep I 
beheve the bustle of this day has fevered my blood, for it 
streams through my veins like a current of molten lead — ■ 
remain an instant, I pray you — I would fain feel my eyes 
heav7 ere I closed them ” 

Varney officiously assisted his lord to bed, and placed a 
massive silver night-lamp, with a short sword, on a marble 
table which stood close by the head of the couch Either 
in order to avoid the light of the lamp, or to hide his 
countenance from Varney, Leicester drew the curtain, heavy 
with entwined silk and gold, so as completely to shade his 
face Varney took a seat near the bed, but with his back 
towards his master, as if to intimate that he was not watch- 
ing him, and qmetly waited till Leicester himself led the 
way to the topic by which his mind was engrossed 

“ And so, Varney,” said the Earl, after waiting m vain 
till his dependant should commence the conversation, “ men 
talk of the Queen's favour towards me ? ” 

“ Ay, my good lord,” said Varney , “ of what can they 
else, since it is so strongl) manifested ? ” 

“She IS indeed my good and gracious mistress,” said 
■* I Samuel x. j i 

* Obscured bj its Dearness to Uie sun 
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Leicester, iftcr mother piuse, “but it is uritten", ‘Put not 
thy trust in Princes ’ ” 

“A good sentence and a true,” slid Varnc), “unless 
you can unite their interest with jours so absolutely, that 
they must needs sit on your wnst like hooded haul s’ ” 

" I know uhat thou meincst," said Leicester, impitientU, 
“ though thou art to night so prudcntiillj circful of what 
thou sajst to me — Thou wouldst intimate, I might marry 
the Queen if I u ould ? ’’ 

“It IS your speech, my lord, not mine,” ans' cred 
Varney , “ but uhose soeser be the speech, it is the thought 
of ninetj nine out of an hundred men throughout broad 
England ” 

“ Ay, but ” said Leicester, turning himself in his bed, 
“the hundredth man knows better Thou, for ciample, 
knouest the obstacle that cannot be o\crleaped ” 

“It must, my lord, if the stars speik true,” said Vamej, 
composedly 

“What! talk's! thou of them,” said Leicester, “that 
behevest not in them or in auglit else ? ” 

“You mistake, my lord, under jour gracious pardon,” 
said Varney , “ I believe in many things that predict the 
future. I believe, if showers fall in Apnl, that we shall ha\e 
flowers in May, that if the sun shines, gram will ripen, 
and I believe in much natural philosophy to the same effect, 
which if the stars swear to me, I will say the stars speak the 
truth And in like manner, I will not disbelieve, that which 
I see washed for and expected on earth, solelj because the 
astrologers have read it in the heavens ” 

"Thou art right,” said Leicester, again tossing himself 
on his couch — "Earth does wish for it I have had ad- 
vices from the reformed churches of Germanj — from the 
Low Countnes — from Swatzerland, urging this as a point on 
which Europe’s safety depends France will not oppose it 
— The ruling party in Scotland' look to it as their best 
* Psalm cxlvi 3 

’’ The hunter blinded the hawk by putting a hood over its head 
until the moment came for it to pursue the game 

® 'the Scotch government with the Regent Morton at its head 
hoped that Elizabeth’s marriage would secure her steady support of 
James VI against the partisans of his mother, Mary Queen of beots 
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secunly— Spam fears it, but cannot prevent it— and yet thou 
knoiiest It IS impossible ” 

“ I know not that, my lord,” said Varney, “ the Countess 
IS indisposed ” 

“Villain'” said Leicester, starting up on his couch, 
and seizing the sword which lay on the table beside him, 
“go thy thoughts that way ? — thou wouldst not do murder I” 

“ For whom, or w hat, do you hold me, my lord ? ” said 
Varney, assuming the supenonty of an innocent man 
subiected to unjust suspicion “ I said nothing to deserve 
such a homd imputation as your violence infers I said 
but that the Countess was ill And Countess though she be 
— lovely and beloved as she is, surely your lordship must 
hold her to be mortal ? She may die, and your lordship’s 
hand become once more >our own ” 

“ Away 1 away 1” said Leicester, “let me have no more 
of tins ” 

“ Good night, my lord,” said Varney, seeming to under- 
stand this as a command to depart, but Leicester’s voice 
interrupted his purpose. 

“Thou ’scapest me not thus, Sm Fool,” said he, “I 
think thy knighthood has addled thy brains — Confess thou 
hast talked of impossibilities, as of things which may come 
to pass ” 

“My lord, long hve your fair Countess,” said Varney, 
“ but neither your love nor my good wishes can make her 
immortaL But God grant she hve long to be happy herself, 
and to render you so ' I see not but you may be King of 
England notwithstanding ” 

“ Nay, now, Varney, thou art stark mad,” said Leicester 

“I would I Were myself within the same nearness to 
a good estate of freehold," said Varney “Have we not 
known in other countnes, how a left-handed marriage® 
might subsist betwuxt persons of difiermg degree ? — ay, and 
be no hindrance to pretent the husband from conjoming 
himself afterwards with a more suitable partner?’’ 

® In Gennanj princes and nobles someumes make what is called 
a morRanalic roamage njth a ladj of lower rank At the wedding the 
left hand is given instead of the right, the children are legitimate but 
do not succeed to the father’s rank or possessions ’ 
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"I have heard of surh thinc;s in German) aaid Lemes 
ter 

"Ay, and the most learned doctors in forcicrn iinner'^itics 
justify the practice from the Old Icstamcnt, said Varney 
" And after all, vhcrc is the harm ? I he be uitiful partner, 
whom you base chosen for true love, has )our secret hours 
of rclaaation and affection Her fame is safe — her con- 
science ma) slumber sccurel) — You have wealth to provide 
rojally for ) our issue, should heaven bless )ou with offspring 
Meanwhile you ma) give to Elizabeth ten times the leisure, 
and ten thousand times the affection, that ever Don Philip 
of Spam spared to her sister Mar) , )et )ou know how she 
doted on Iiim though so cold and neglectful It requires 
but a close mouth and an open brow, and )ou keep )our 
Eleanor'® and )Our fair Rosamond far enough separate — 
Leave me to build you a bower to which no jealous Queen 
shall find a clew ’’ 

Leicester was silent for a moment, then sighed and said, 
“It is impossible — Good night, Sir Richard Vame) — )et 
stay — Can you guess what meant Trcssihan by showing him- 
self in such careless guise before the Queen to-day ? — to 
strike her tender heart, I should guess, wath all the sj mpa 
thies due to a lover, abandoned by his mistress, and 
abandoning himself” 

Varney, smothenng a sneenng laugh, answered, “He 
believed Master Iressihan had no such matter in his head ” 
“Howl "said Leicester, “what mean’st thou? There 
IS ever knavery in that laugh of thine, Varney ” 

“I only meant, my lord,” said Varney, “that Tressilian 
has taken the sure way to avoid heart breaking He hath 
had a companion — a female companion — a mistress — a sort 
of player’s wife or sister, as I believe, — with him m Mervyn’s 
Bower, where I quartered him for certain reasons of my own ” 
“ A mistress ! — mean'st thou a paramour ? " 

“Ay, my lord, what female else waits for hours m 
a gentleman’s chamber?" 

“ By my faith, time and space fitting, this were a good 

Queen of Henry II , she is said to have found the clew to the 
lab>nnth it Woodstock in which Rosamond was concealed and to haie 
compelled her to take poison See p 1 1 1 
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tale to tell,” said Leicester “ I ever distrusted those book- 
ish, hypocntical, seeming-virtuous scholars Well — Master 
Tressilian makes somewhat familiar with my house — if I look 
It over, he is indebted to it for certain recollections I would 
not harm him more than I can help Keep eye on him, 
however, Varney ” 

“I lodged him for that reason,” said Varney, “in 
Men'jm’s Tower, where he is under the eye of my very 
\agilant, if he were not also my very drunken, servant, 
Michael Lambourne, whom I have told your Grace*^ of” 

“Grace'” said Leicester, “what mean’st thou by that 
epithet ? ” 

“It came unawares, my lord, and yet it sounds so very 
natural, that I cannot recall it ” 

“ It is thine own preferment that hath turned thy brain,” 
said Leicester, laughing , “ new honours are as heady as new 
wine.” 

“May your lordship soon have cause to say so from 
expenence,” said Varney, and, wishing his patron good 
night, he wathdrew^ 


B} this title the Tudor bovereigns were usually addressed 
Note —Furniture of KenUnorih 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


Here stands the Mciim — there the prond l)''tr'i,cr, 

E en O'; the liind puli d doirn by ■itrin'jlin^ do^s 
Lies It the Inintcr’s lect — who courteous proffers 
To some Iiigh dime, the Dun of the chisc, 

To whom he tools for guerdon, his slurp Wide, 

To gosh the sobbing throit 

The IVc'hwtnn 

We are now to return to Menyn’s Bower, the apartment, 
or rather the prison, of the unfortunate Countess of Ibices 
ter, who for some time kept within bounds her uncertainly 
and her impatience She was aware that, in the tumult of 
the day, there might be some delay ere her letter could be 
safely conveyed to the hands of Leicester, and that some 
time more might elapse ere he could extneate himself from 
the necessary attendance on Elizabeth, to come and visit her 
in her secret bower “ I wall not expect him,” she said, 
“till night — he cannot be absent from his royal guest, eien 
to see me. He will, I know, come earlier if it be possible, 
but I will not expect him before night ” — And y et all the 
while she did ex^iect him , and, while she tned to argue her- 
self mto a contrary belief, each hasty noise, of the hundred 
which she heard, sounded like the burned step of Leicester 
on the staircase, hasting to fold her in his arms 

The fatigue of body which Amy had lately undergone, 
with the agitation of mind natural to so cruel a state of 
uncertainty, began by degrees strongly to affect her nerves, 
and she almost feared her total inability to maintain the 
necessary self-command through the scenes which might lie 
before her But, although spoiled bv an over-indulgent 
system of education, Amy had naturally a mind of great 
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power, united with a frame which her share in her father’s 
woodland exercises had rendered uncommonly healthy 
She summoned to her aid such mental and bodily resources , 
and not unconscious how much the issue of her fate might 
depend on her o\\n self-possession, she prayed internally for 
strength of body and for mental fortitude, and resolved, at 
the same time, to yield to no nert'ous impulse which might 
weaken either 

Yet when the great bell of the Castle, which was placed 
in Caesar’s Tower, at no great distance from that called 
Men 7 n’s, began to send its pealing clamour abroad, in 
signal of the anax^al of the royal procession, the din was so 
painfully acute to ears rendered nervously sensitive by 
anxiety, that she could hardly forbear shrieking with anguish, 
m answer to e\erj stunning clash of the relentless peal 

Shortly afterwards, when the small apartment was at once 
enlightened by the shower of artificial fires with which the 
air was suddenly filled, and which crossed each other like 
fierj' spirits, each bent on his own separate mission, or like 
salamanders executing a frolic dance in the region of the 
Sylphs*, the Countess lelt at first as if each rocket shot close 
by her e) es, and discharged its sparks and flashes so nigh 
that she could feel a sense of the heat But she struggled 
against these fantastic terrors, and compelled herself to 
anse, stand by the window, look out, and gaze upon a sight, 
which at another time would have appeared to her at once 
captivating and fearful The magnificent tow'ers of the 
Castle were enveloped in garlands of artificial fire, or 
shrouded with tiaras of pale smoke The surface of the 
lake glowed like molten iron, while many firew'orks, (then 
thought extremely wonderful, though now- common,) whose 
flame continued to exist in the opposing element, dived and 
rose, hissed and roared, and spouted fire, like so many 
dragons of enchantment, sporting upon a bummg lake 
Even Amy was for a moment interested by what was to 
her so new a scene. “ I had thought it magical art,” she 
said, “ but poorTressilian taught me to judge of such things 
as they are. Great God 1 and may not these idle splendours 

* According to the Rosicmcian theort of spints salamanders are 
spinlfi dwelling in fire, and s)lphs spirits dwelling in the air 
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resemble my o\m-\ hoped for Inppinc'^':, — i single sp.irk, 
Mhich IS instantly swallowed up b) ''Urroiinding darkness, — 
a prccanous glow, which rises but for a brief space into the 
air, that its fall may be the lower? O, I eicestcr! after all — 
all that thou hast said — hast sworn — that Amj v as thy love, 
thy life, can it be that thou art the magician at whose nod 
these enchantments arise, and that she secs them, as an 
outcast, if not a captive?" 

The sustained, prolonged, and repeatefi bursts of music, 
from so many different quarters, and at so manj var)mg 
points of distance, which sounded as if not the Castle of 
Kenilworth onl), but the whole coiuitrj around, had been 
at once the scene of solemnirmg some Iiigh nation d festival, 
earned the same opiiressive thought still closer to her heart, 
while some notes would melt in distant and filling tones, as 
if in compassion for her sorrows, ind some burst close and 
near upon her, as if mocking her miser), with all the inso- 
lence of unlimited mirth “ These sounds," she said, “are 
mine — mine because they are his, but I cannot say,— Be 
still, these loud strains suit me not,— and the voice of the 
meanest pe,isant that mingles m the dance, would have 
more power to modulate the music, than the command of 
her who is mistress of all ' ” 

By degrees the sounds of revelr)’ died aw a), and the 
Countess withdrew from the window at which she had sate 
listening to them It was night, but the moon afforded 
considerable light in the room, so that Am) was able to make 
the arrangement which she judged necessary There was 
hope that Leicester might come to her apartment as soon as 
the revel in the Castle had subsided , but there was also nsk 
she might be disturbed by some unauthorized intruder 
She had lost confidence in the ke), since Tressilian had 
entered so easily, though the door was locked on the inside, 
yet all the additional security she could think of, was to 
place the table across the door, that she might be warned 
by the noise, should any one attempt to enter Hanng 
taken these necessary precautions, the unfortunate lad) 
withdrew to her couch, stretched herself down on it, mused 
in anxious expectation, and counted more than one hour 
after midnighq till exhausted nature proved too strong for 
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love, for gnef, for fear, nay even for uncertainty, and she 
slept 

Ves, she slept The Indian sleeps at the stake, m the 
mterv'als between his tortures, and mental torments, m like 
manner, exhaust by long continuance the sensibility of the 
sufferer, so that an interval of lethargic repose must ne- 
cessanly ensue, ere the pangs which they inflict can again 
be renewed 

The Countess slept, for several hours, and dreamed that 
she was in the ancient house at Cumnor-Place, listening for 
the low whistle with which Leicester often used to announce 
his presence in the court-yard, when arriving suddenly on 
one of his stolen vnsits But on this occasion, instead of a 
whistle, she heard the peculiar blast of a bugle-horn, such as 
her father used to wind on the fall of the stag, and which 
huntsmen then called a vwit She ran, as she thought, to 
a window that looked into the court yard, which she saw 
filled with men m mourning garments The old Curate 
seemed about to read the funeral service Mumblazen, 
tncked out in an antique dress, like an ancient herald, held 
aloft a scutcheon, with its usual decorations of skulls, cross- 
bones, and hour-glasses, surrounding a coat-of-arms, of which 
she could only distinguish that it was surmounted with an 
Earl's coronet The old man looked at her with a ghastly 
smile and said, “Amy, are they not rightly quartered “'? ” 
Just as he spoke, the horns again poured on her ear the 
melancholy yet wild strain of the mort, or death-note, and 
she awoke. 

The Countess awoke to hear a real bugle note, or rather 
the combined breath of many bugles, sounding not the viort, 
but the jolly rrjetlle, to remind the inmates of the Casde of 
Kenilworth that the pleasures of the day were to commence 
with a magnificent stag-hunting in the neighbounng Chase. 
Amy staned up from her couch, hstened to the sound, saw 
the first beams of the summer morning already twinkle 
through the lattice of her window, and recollected, wuth 
feelmgs of giddy agony, where she was, and how' arcum 
stanced 

- Kxt i\ot the \arious heraldic bearings correctly arranged m the 
coat of arms? 
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“He thinks not of na," she said- “Ii- v ill not come 
nigh me ' A (^iiecn is Ins guest, and \\lnt e ires he in \ h it 
corner of his huge (^isile a \\ret< h like me pines m doubt, 
which IS fast fading into de‘'ptir?" At once i sound at the 
door, as of some one attempting to open it softl), filled her 
with an inefTable mixture of jO} ind fear, ind, hastening to 
remove the obstacle slm liad [iheed ag iinst the door, and to 
unlock It, she had tlie pre< lution to ask, “ Is it thou, mj 
lore?” 

“Yes, mj Countess,” murmured a whisper in replj 
She threw open tlie door, and txel iiming, “Leicester!” 
flung her arms around the neck of the man v ho stood 
without, mufllcd in his cloak 

“ No — not quite Leicester,” ansv cred Michael Lam 
bounie, for he it was, returning the caress with \ehcmence, 
— “not quite Leicester, mj lo\el> and most loxang Duchess, 
but as good a man " 

With an exertion of force, of which she would at another 
time have thouglit herself incapable, the Countess freed 
herself from the profane and profaning grasp of the drunken 
debauchee, and retreated into the midst of her apartment, 
where despair gave her courage to make a stand 

As Lambourne, on entenng, dropped the lap of his cloak 
from his face, she knew Varnej’^s profligate serrant , the \erj 
last person, excepting his detested master, b} whom she 
would have wished to be discorered But she was still 
closel) muffled in her traxelling dress, and as Lambourne 
had scarce ever been admitted to her presence at Cumnor- 
Place, her person, she hoped, might not be so well known 
to him as his was to her, owing to Janet’s pointing him 
frequentlj out as he crossed the court, and telling stones 
of his wickedness She might ha\e had still greater 
confidence in her disguise, had her expenence enabled 
her to discover that he was much intoxicated, but this 
could scarce have consoled her for the nsk which she 
might incur from such a character, in such a time, place, 
and circumstances 

Lambourne flung the door behind him as he entered, 
and folding his arms, as if in mockerj of the attitude of 
distraction into which Amy had thrown herself, he proceeded 
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thus “Hark ye, most fair Caliipolis’’— or most lovely 
Countess of clouts, and divine Duchess of dark comers'*, 
1 love thy first frank manner the best — like thy present as 
little (he made a step towards her, and staggered)—" as 
little as— such a damned uneven floor as this, where a 
gentleman may break his neck, if he does not walk as 
upnght as a posture master on the tight rope " 

“Stand back!” said the Countess, “do not approach 
nearer to me on thy penl ' " 

“ M> penl ! — and stand back ' — W hy, how now, madam ? 
Must you have a better mate than honest Mike Lamboume? 
1 have been in Amenca, girl, where the gold grows, and have 

brought off such a load on’t ” 

“ Good friend,” said the Countess, in great terror at the 
ruffian s determined and audacious manner, “ I pnthee 
begone, and leave me ” 

“And so I will, pretty one, when we are tired of each 
other’s company— not a jot sooner He seized her by the 
arm, while, mcapable of further defence, she uttered shnek 
upon shnek “ Nay, scream away if you like it,” said h^ 
s^l holding her fast , “ I have heard the sea at the loudest, 
and I mind a squalling woman no more than a miauling 
kitten — I have heard fifty or a hundred screaming at once, 
w hen there w as a town stormed ” 

The cnes of the Countess, however, brought unexpected 
aid, in the person of Lawrence Staples, who had heard her 
exclamations from his apartment below, and entered in good 
time to save her from being discovered, if not from more 
atrocious violence Lawrence was drunk also, from the 
debauch of the preceding night , but fortunately his mtoxi- 
cation had taken a different turn from that of Lam bourne 
“ What the deinl’s noise is this m the ward ? ” he said — 
“ I w lU have decency under my rule, by Saint Peter of the 
Fetters ’ ” 

“ Get thee dow n stairs, thou drunken beast,” said Lara- 
bourne , “seest thou not the lady and I would be private?” 

® A pnneess m Peele’s Batile of Alcazar Pistol calls Mistress 
Quid h ‘ m) fair Cahpolis,’ i Hctiry IV ij n 193 

■* Compare Shalespeare, Measure for Measure, IV jii, 164, ‘The old 
fantastical 13 iil e of darl comers * 
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“Good sir, worth} sir!” -^nid the Couiitc'^s, sddrc':sing 
the jailor, “do but ‘5a\e nit, from liiiii for the ':alve of mere) >” 
“She speaks fairlj,” siid the jailor, "and I will take her 
part I Io%c mj prisoners, and I ha%e had as good prisoners 
under my key, as they In%c had m Nc\ gate’ or the Compter* 
And so, being one of ni) lambkins, as I say, no one shall 
disturb her in her pen fold So, let go the woman, or Fit 
knock )our brains out with m) ke)s ’’ 

“ I’ll make a blood pudding of tin midriff first,” answered 
Lambourne, la) mg his left hand on his dagger, but still 
detaining the Countess by the arm v ith his right — “So 
have at thee, thou old ostrich, whO'e only linng is upon 
a bunch of iron kc)s!’’ 

Lawrence raised the arm of Michael, and preicntcd him 
from drawing his dagger, and as Lambourne struggled and 
strove to shake him olT, the Countess made a sudden 
exertion on her side, and slipping her liand out of the glove 
on which the rutban still kept hold, she gained her libert), 
and escaping from the apartment, ran down stairs, while, at 
the same moment, she heard the two combatants fall on the 
floor with a noise which increased her terror Ihe outer 
wicket offered no impediment to her flight, having been 
opened for Lamboume’s admittance, so that she succeeded 
in escaping down the stair, and fled into the Pleasance, which 
seemed to her hast) glance the direction in which she was 
most likely to av oid pursuit 

Meanwhile, Lawrence and Lambourne rolled on the 
floor of the apartment, closely grappled together Neither 
had, happily, opportunity to draw their daggers, but Lawrence 
found space enough to dash his heavy ke)s across Michael’s 
face, and Michael, in return, grasped the turnkey so fell) b) 
the throat, that the blood gushed from nose and mouth , so 
that they were both gory and filth) spectacles, when one of 
the other officers of the household, attracted b) the noise of 
the fray, entered the room, and with some difficulty effected 
the separation of the combatants 

® Originally one of the gates of the City of London , used as a 
prison from ihe xmh century until it was pulled dowai in 1901 

* A prison opposite the Tabbard (sec p 11) m Southwark, u was 
burnt down in 1O76 
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" A mumm on you both,” said the chantable mediator, 
“and especially on you, Master Lambourne ! What the 
fiend he you here for, fighting on the floor, like two 
butchers’ curs in the kennel of the shambles?” 

Lambourne arose, and, somewhat sobered by the inter- 
position of a third party, looked with something less than 
his usual brazen impudence of visage “ We fought for 
a wench, an thou must know,” was his reply 

“A wench ' Where is she?” said the officer 

“ \\Tiv, vanished, I think,” said Lambourne, looking 
around him, “unless Lawrence hath swallowed her That 
filthy paunch of his devours as many distressed damsels and 
oppressed orphans, as e’er a giant in King Arthur’s history 
they are his pnme food, he worries them body, soul, and 
substance ” 

“ Ay, ay 1 It’s no matter,” said I^w rence, gathenng up 
his huge ungainly form from the floor , “ but I have had 
)our betters, Master Michael Lambourne, under the little 
turn of my forefinger and thumb , and I shall have thee, 
before all s done, under my hatches The impudence of 
thy brow will not always save thy shin-bones from iron, and 
thy foul thirst) gullet from a hempen cord ” — The words were 
no sooner out of his mouth, when Lambourne agam made 
at him 

“ Nay, go not to it again,” said the sewer, “or I will call 
for him shall tame you both, and that is Master Varney — 
Sir Richard, I mean — he is stirring, I promise you — I saw 
him cross the court just now ” 

“Didst thou?” said lambourne, seizing on the basin 
and ewer whieh stood in the apartment “Nay, then, 
element, do thy work — I thought I had enough of thee 
last night, when I floated about for Onon, like a cork on 
a fermenting cask of ale ” 

So sa) mg, he fell to w ork to cleanse from his face and 
bands the signs of the fray, and get his apparel into some 
order 

“VTiat hast thou done to him?” said the sewer, speaking 
aside to the jailor , “ his face is fearfully swelled ” 

“It IS but the imprint of the key of my cabinet — too 
good a mark for his gallows-lace No man shall abuse or 
insult m> prisoners, they are my jewels, and I lock them 
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in s'lfe ousket nccordinglj — And so, mistrc'^s, Ica\c ofT your 
wailing — Hey I surd), there was a \soniin here ' ' 

“1 think you arc all mad this morning, ’ sud the sewer, 
“I sau no woman here, nor no man neither in n proper 
sense, but only two hc.asts rolling on the floor” 

“Na), then I am undone,' said the jailor “the prison's 
broken, that is all Kenilworth pn':on is brol en,’ he 
continued, in a tone of maudlin lamentation, “which was 
the strongest jail betwixt this and the ebb marches — aj, 
and a house that h,as had knights, and carls, and kings 
sleeping in it, as secure as if the) had been in the Tower of 
London It is broken the prisoners lied, and the jailor in 
much danger of being hanged 1 ” 

So sajing, he retreated down to his own den to conclude 
his lament.ations, or to sleep himself sober I^ambournc and 
the sewer followed him close, and it was well for them, since 
the j.ailor, out of mere habit, was about to lock the wicket 
after him , and had they not been ^'nthln the reach of 
interfering, they would ha\c had the pleasure of being 
shut up in the turret-chamber, from which the Countess 
had been just delivered 

lhat unhappy lad)’, as soon as she found herself at 
liberty, fled, as we have aircad) mentioned, into the 
Pleasance She had seen this richlj ornamented space 
of ground from the window of Mervjn’s Tower, and it 
occurred to her, at the moment of her escape, that, among 
Its numerous arbours, bowers, fountains, statues, and grottoes, 
she might find some recess, in which she could he concealed 
until she had an opportunity of addressing herself to a 
protector, to whom she might communicate as much as 
she dared of her forlorn situation, and through whose means 
she might supplicate an interview wath her husband 

“If I could see my guide,” she thought, “I would learn 
if he had delivered my letter Even did I but see Trc^silian, 
It were better to nsk Dudley’s anger, bj confiding mj whole 
situation to one who is the very soul of honour, than to run 
the hazard of farther insult among the insolent menials of 
this ill ruled place I will not again venture into an en- 
closed apartment I wall wait, I will watch — amidst so 
many human beings, there must be some kind heart which 
can judge and compassionate what mine endures ” 
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In truth, more than one party entered and traversed the 
Pleasance. But they were in joyous groups of four or five 
persons together, laughing and jesting in their own fulness 
of mirth and lightness of heart 

The retreat which she had chosen gave her the easy 
altemati\e of avoiding observation It was but stepping 
back to the farthest recess of a grotto, ornamented with 
rustic work and moss seats, and terminated by a fountain, 
and she might easily remain concealed, or at her pleasure 
discover herself to any solitary wanderer, whose cunosity 
might lead him to that romantic retirement Anticipatmg 
such an opportunity, she looked into the clear basin, which 
the silent fountam held up to her like a mirror, and felt 
shocked at her ov,ti appearance, and doubtful at the same 
time, muffled and disfigured as her disguise made her seem 
to herself, whether any fem ile (and it was from the compas- 
sion of her own sex that she chiefly expected sympathy) 
would engage in conference with so suspicious an object 
Reasoning thus like a woman, to whom external appearance 
IS scarcely m an\ circumstances a matter of unimportance, 
and like a beautj, who had some confidence in the power 
of her own charms, she laid aside her travelling cloak and 
capoiaine hat, and placed them beside her, so that she could 
assume them in an instant, ere one could penetrate from the 
entrance of the grotto to its extremity, in case the mtrusion 
of Varney or of I^mbourne should render such disguise 
necessary The dress which she wore under these vestments 
was somewhat of a theatneal cast, so as to suit the assumed 
personage of one of the females w ho was to act in the pageant. 
Wayland had found the means of arranging it thus upon the 
second day of their journey, ha\ ing expenenced the service 
ansing from the assumption of such a character on the 
preceding day The fountain, acting both as a mirror and 
ewer, afforded Amy the means of a bnef toilette, of which 
she availed herself as hastily as possible , then took in her 
hand her small casket of jewels, in case she might find them 
useful intercessors, and retinng to the darkest and most 
sequestered nook, sat down on a seat of moss, and awaited 
till fate should gi\e her some chance of rescue, or of pro- 
pitiating an intercessor 



CHAPTER XXXIV 


>ovi not cccn the pnrtndi^c qinl c, 

\ic\\in[; the howh nppnnclnn^ in h? 

SIr ciulcik': clo'C htm \(h ihc hrili 
Afnul to •nt, olnid to ll) 

1 I ior> 

It chnnetd upon thit memorable morning, that one of 
the earliest of the huntress trim, uho appeared from her 
chamber m full arraj for the Chase, t\as the Princess for 
whom all these [ile isurcs were instituted, England’s Maiden 
Queen I know not if it were b> chance, or out of the 
befuiing courtesy due to n mistress b) whom ht. was so 
much honoured, that she had scarcdi made one stco bejond 
the threshold of her cliambcr, ere Leicester was b) her side, 
and proposed to her, until the preparations for the Chase 
had been completed, to view the Plcasancc, and the gardens 
which It connected with the Castle sard 

To this new scene of pleasures they walked, the Earls 
arm affording his Sovereign the occasional support which 
she required, where flights of steps, then a faiounte ornament 
in a garden, conducted them from terrace to terrace, and 
from parterre to parterre The ladies in attendance, gifted 
with prudence, or endowed perhaps with the amiable desire 
of acting as thej would be done bv, did not concene their 
duty' to the Queen’s person required them, though they lost 
not sight of her, to approach so near as to share, or perhaps 
disturb, the convcrsition betwixt the Queen and the Earl, 
who was not only her host, but also her most trusted, 
esteemed, and faioured sen int They contented them- 
selves with admiring the grace of this illustnous couple, 
whose robes of state were now exchanged for hunting sutCb, 
almost equally magnificent 

‘ 1 rom Iht iya* f b> Matthew I'nor (1064 — 17.1) 
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Elizabeth’s silvan dress, which was of a pale blue silk, 
wnth silver lace and ats^mlUffes, approached in form to that 
of the ancient Amarons® , and was, therefore, well suited at 
once to her height, and to the dignity of her mien, which 
her conscious rank and long habits of authority had rendered 
in some degree too masculine to be seen to the best advan- 
tage in ordinar)’ female weeds Leicester’s hunting suit of 
Lincoln green, richly embroidered with gold, and crossed by 
the gay baldnc, which sustained a bugle-horn, and a wood- 
knife instead of a sword, became its master, as did his other 
\estments of court or of war For such were the perfections 
of his form and mien, that Leicester was always supposed to 
be seen to the greatest advantage in the character and dress 
which for the time he represented or wore 

The conversation of Elizabeth and the favounte Earl has 
not reached us in detail But those who watched at some 
distance (and the eves of courtiers and court ladies are nght 
sharp) were of opinion, that on no occasion did the dignity 
of Elizabeth, m gesture and motion, seem so decidedly to 
soften aw a) into a mien expressive of mdecision and tender- 
ness Her step was not only slow, but even unequal, a thing 
most unwonted in her carnage, her looks seemed bent on 
the ground, and there was a timid disposition to withdraw 
from her companion, which external gesture in females often 
indicates exactly the opposite tendency in the secret mind 
The Duchess of Rutland, who ventured nearest, was even 
heard to aver, that she discerned a tear in Elizabeth’s eye, 
and a blush on her cheek , and still farther, “ She bent her 
looks on the ground to avoid mine,” said the Duchess, “she 
who, m her ordmar)’ mood, could look down a lion " To 
what conclusion these s) mptoms led is sufficiently evident 
nor were the) probably entirely groundless The progress 
of a pnvate conversation, betwixt two persons of different 
sexes, IS often decisive of their fate, and gives it a turn very 
different perhaps from what they themselves anticipated 
Gallantry becomes mingled woth coniersation, and affection 


* According to the Greek legends the Amizons uerc -i race of 
^^'lrllle women, dwelling apart ironi men, thej were settled in Asia 
Minot 
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and passion come gradually to mix with gallantr) Nobles, 
as well as shepherd swains, will, in such a trying moment, 
say more than they intended, and Queens, like \illage 
maidens, wall listen longer than the} should 

Horses in the meanwhile neighed, and champed the bits 
with impatience in the base court, hounds }clled in their 
couples, and yeomen, rangers, and prickers lamented the 
exhaling of the dew, which would prevent the scent from 
lying But Leicester had another chase in view, or, to speak 
more justl} towards him, had become engaged in it without 
premeditation, as the high spirited hunter which follows the 
cry of the hounds that have crossed his path by accident 
The Queen — an accomplished and handsome woman — the 
pnde of England, the hope of France and Holland, and the 
dread of Spain, had probabl) listened with more than usual 
favour to that mixture of romantic gallantr} with vhich she 
alwa}S loved to be addressed, and the Earl had, in vanity, 
in ambition, or in both, thrown in more and more of that 
delicious ingredient, until his importunity became the 
language of love itself 

“No, Dudlc},’’ said Elw-abeth, }ct it w.as with broken 
accents — “No, I must be the mother of mv people. Other 
ties, that make the lowly maiden happ}, are denied to her 
Sovereign — No, Leicester, urge it no more — were I as others, 
free to seek my own happiness — then, indeed — but it cannot 
— cannot be — Delay the chase — dela} it for half-an-hour — 
and leave me, my lord ’’ 

“How, leave }Ou, madam 1" said Leicester, — “Has m} 
madness offended you ? 

"No, Leicester, not sol” answered the Queen, hastil} , 
“ but it IS madness, and must not be repuated Go — but go 
not far from hence — and meantime let no one intrude on 
my privacy ” 

While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deepl}, and retired 
with a slow and melancholy air The Queen stood gazing 
after him, and murmured to herself — “Were it possible — 
were it but possible! — but no — no — Elizabeth must be the 
w ife and mother of England alone,” 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid someone 
whose step she heard approaching, the Queen tumed into 
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the grotto m which her hapless, and yet but too successful, 
nval lay concealed 

The mind of England’s Elizabeth, if someuhat shaken 
by the agitating interview to which she had just put a penod, 
was of that firm and decided character which soon recovers 
Its natural tone. It was like one of those ancient druidical 
monuments called Rocking-stones* The finger of Cupid, 
boy as he is painted, could put her feelings in motion, but 
the power of Hercules could not have destroyed their 
equihbnum As she advanced with a slow pace towards the 
inmost extremity of the grotto, her countenance, ere she had 
proceeded half the length, had recovered its dignity of look, 
and her mien its air of command 

It was then the Queen became aware, that a female 
figure was placed beside, or rather partly behind, an alabaster 
column, at the foot of which arose the pellucid fountain, 
which occupied the inmost recess of the twilight grotto 
The classical mind of Elizabeth suggested the story of Numa 
and Egena*, and she doubted not that some Italian sculptor 
had here represented the Naiad, whose mspirations gave 
laws to Rome. As she advanced, she became doubtful 
whether she beheld a statue, or a form of flesh and blood 
The unfortunate Amy, indeed, remained motionless, betwixt 
the desire which she had to make her condition known to 
one of her own sex, and her awe for the stately form which 
approached her, and which, though her eyes had never 
before beheld, her fears instantly suspected to be the person 
age she really was. Amy had ansen from her seat mth the 
purpose of addressing the lady, who entered the grotto alone, 
and, as she at first thought, so opportunely But when she 
recollected the alarm which Leicester had expressed at the 
Queen’s knowing aught of their union, and became more 
and more satisfied that the person whom she now beheld 
was Elizabeth hersell, she stood with one foot advanced and 

’ The rocking stones or loggan stones which are found in Cornwall 
and elsew here w ere formerly regarded as the w ork of the Druids , it is 
now thought that they hate been produced by natural causes 

* According to legend, Numa, the lawgiver and second king of 
Rome, receited guidance from Egena a nymph to whom a tountain at 
Rome was sacred A Naiad in Orcek mythology was the nymph of 
a fountain or rner 
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one wTthdrwn, her arm*;, head, and handa, pcrfcrtl} motion 
less, and her check as pallid as the alabister [icdestal against 
\\hich she leaned Her dress nas of pale sea itreen silk, 
little distinguished in that imperfect light, and somei\hat 
resembled the dnpcry of a Grecian N}mph, sudi an antique 
disguise having been thought the most secure, uherc so 
many masquers and revellers were a'^scmbled, so that the 
Queen’s doubt of her being a living form vas well justified 
b) all contingent circumstinces, as well as by the bloodless 
cheek and the fixed eje 

Elizabeth remained in doubt, even after she had ap 
proached wathin a few paces, whether she did not gaze on 
a statue so cunningly fashioned, that b> the doubtful light it 
could not be distinguished from reality She stopped, there- 
fore, and fixed upon this interesting object her princely look 
vvath so much keenness, that the astonishment which had 
kept Amy immovable gave way to awe, and she gradualK 
cast down her eyes, and drooped her head under the com- 
manding gaze of the Sov ereign Still, how cv er, she remained 
m all respects, saving this slow and profound inclination of 
the head, motionless and silent 

From her dress, and the casket which she instinctively 
held m her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured that the 
beautiful but mute figure which she beheld was a performer 
m one of the various theatrical pageants which had been 
placed in different situations to surprise her with their 
homage, and that the poor player, overcome with awe at her 
presence, had either forgot the part assigned her, or lacked 
courage to go through it It was natural and courteous to 
give her some encouragement, and Elizabeth accordingly 
said, in a tone of condescending kindness, — “ How now, lair 
Nymph of this lovely grotto — art thou spell-bound and struck 
with dumbness by the charms of the wicked enchanter whom 
men term Fear? — We are his sworn enemy, maiden, and can 
reverse his charm Speak, we command thee.” 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate 
Countess dropped on her knee before the Queen, let her 
casket fall from her hand, and clasping her palms together, 
looked up in the Queen’s face with such a mixed agony of 
fear and supplication, that Elizabeth w as considerably affected 
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this mean?” she said, “this is a stronger 
passion than befits the occasion Stand up, damsel — what 
wouldst thou have with us ? ” 

"Your protection, madam,” faltered forth the unhappy 
petitioner 

“ Each daughter of England has it while she is worthy of 
It,” replied the Queen , " but your distress seems to have 
a deeper root than a forgotten task Why, and in what, do 
5 'ou crave our protection ? ” 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recall what she vere best to 
sa), iihich might secure herself from the imminent dangers 
that surrounded her, without endangenng her husband , and 
plungmg from one thought to another, amidst the chaos 
which filled her mind, she could at length, in answer to the 
Queen’s repeated enquiries, in what she sought protection, 
onlj falter out, " Alas ' I know not ” 

“This is folly, maiden,” said Elizabeth, impatiently, for 
there was something in the extreme confusion of the sup- 
pliant, which imtated her cunositj', as well as interested 
her feelings “The sick man must tell his malady to the 
physician, nor are we accustomed to ask questions so oft, 
wnthout recemng an answer ” 

“ I request — I implore," stammered forth the unfortunate 
Countess, — “ I beseech your gracious protection — against — 
against one Varney ” She choked wellnigh as she uttered 
the fatal w ord, w hich w as instantly caught up by the Queen 
“VTiat, Varney — Su: Richard Varney — the servant of 
Lord Leicester? — What, damsel, are you to him, or he to 
you ? ” 

“I — I — was his prisoner — and he practised on myhfe — 

and I broke forth to — to” 

“To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless,” said 
Ehzabeth “ Thou shall have it — that is, if thou art worthy , 
for we will sift this matter to the uttermost — Thou art,” she 
said, bending on the Countess an eje which seemed designed 
to pierce her \er}’ mmost soul, — "thou art Amy, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote-Hall ? " 

“horgnc me — forgive me — most gracious Pnncess 1” 
said Am\, dropping once more on her knee, from which she 
had arisem 
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"For \slnt should I forgive llice, sill) ncnch?” s-ud 
Elizabeth, “for being the diiightcr of thine oun father? 
Thou art brainsick, surely Well, I sec I must \'.nng the 
story from thee by inches — Thou didst dteene thine old 
and honoured father — th> look confesses it — cheated Master 
Tressihan — thy blush avouches it— and married this same 
Varney?’’ 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen 
eagerly, with, "No, madam, no — as there is a God above us, 
I am not the sordid wretch you would make me ! I am not 
the wife of that contemptible slave — of that most deliberate 
villain ! I am not the wife of Varney 1 I would rather be 
the bnde of Destruction ! ” 

The Queen, overwhelmed in her turn b) Am)’s 
vehemence, stood silent for an instant, and then replied, 
"Why, God ha’ mere), woman' — I see thou canst talk fast 
enough when the theme likes thee Na), tell me, woman," 
she continued, for to the impulse of cunosity was now added 
that of an undefined jealousy that some deception had been 
practised on her, — “tell me, woman — for by God’s da), 
I will know' — whose wife, or whose paramour, art thou? 
Speak out, and be speedy — Ihou wert better dall) with 
a lioness than with Elizabeth ’’ 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were b) irresistible 
force to the verge of the precipice, which she saw but 
could not avoid, — permitted not a moment’s respite by the 
eager words and menacing gestures of the offended Queen, 
Amy at length uttered in despair, “ The Earl of Leicester 
knows It all " 

" The Earl of Leicester I " said Elizabeth, in utter 
astonishment — “ The Earl of Leicester ' ’’ she repeated, 
with kindling anger, — “ Woman, thou art set on this — thou 
dost behe him — he takes no keep of such things as thou arL 
Thou art suborned to slander the noblest lord, and the 
truest hearted gentleman, in England ! But were he the 
nght hand of our trust, or something yet dearer to us, thou 
shalt have thy heanng, and that m his presence. Come 
with me — come with me instantly ' ’’ 

As Amy shrunk back with terror, which the incensed 
Queen interpreted as that of conscious guilt, Elizabeth 
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rapidly advanced, seized on her arm, and hastened with 
bwift and long steps out of the grotto, and along the 
pnncipal alley of the Pleasanccj dragging with her the 
temfied Countess, whom she still held by the arm, and 
^\hose utmost exertions could but just keep pace with those 
of the indignant Queen 

Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splendid 
group of lords and ladies, assembled together under an 
arcade, or portico, which closed the alley 1 he company had 
drawn together in that place to attend the commands of her 
Majesty nhen the hunting party should go forward, and 
their astonishment may be imagined, when, instead of seeing 
Elizabeth advance towards them with her usual measured 
dignity of motion, they beheld her walking so rapidly that 
she was in the midst of them ere they were aware , and 
then obsened, wnth fear and surpnse, that her features w'ere 
flushed betwixl: anger and agitation, that her hair was 
loosened b) her haste of motion, and that her eyes sparkled 
as they were wont when the spint of Henry VIII mounted 
highest in his daughter Nor were they less astonished at 
the appearance of the pale, extenuated, half dead, yet stiU 
lovely female, whom the Queen upheld by main strength 
with one hand, while with the other she waved aside the 
ladies and nobles who pressed towards her, under the idea 
that she was taken suddenly ill “ \Vhere is my Lord of 
Leicester?” she said, in a tone that thrilled with astomsh- 
ment all the courtiers w'ho stood around — “ Stand forth, my 
Lord of Leicester ' ” 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, 
when all is light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to 
fall from the clear blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth 
at the very feet of some careless traveller, he could not gaze 
upon the smouldenng chasm, which so unexpectedly yawned 
before him, with half the astonishment and fear which 
Leicester felt at the sight that so suddenly presented itself 
He had that instant been receiving, with a pohtical 
affectation of disavowing and misunderstanding their 
meanmg, the half uttered, half intimated congratulations 
of the courtiers upon the favour of the Queen, carried 
apparently to its lughest pitch during the mterview of that 
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morning, from \\hich most of them •^ccmcd to augur, that 
he might soon arise from their equal in rank to become 
their master And now, while the subdued >et proud smile 
with which he disclaimed those inferences was jet curling 
his check, the Queen shot into the circle, her passions 
excited to the uttermost and, supporting with one hand, 
and apparently without an effort, the pale and sinking form 
of his almost expiring wife, and pointing with the finger of 
the other to her half dead features, demanded in a \oice 
that sounded to the cars of the astounded statesman like 
the last dread trumpet call, that is to summon hodj and 
spmt to the judgment scat, “Knowest thou this voman?” 

As, at the blast of that last trumpet, the guilty shall 
call upon the mountains to co\cr them, I eiccsteds inward 
thoughts in\oked the statelj areh which he bid built in his 
pnde, to burst its strong conjunction, and o\erwhclm them 
m its rums But the cemented stones, architrave and 
battlement, stood fast, and it was the proud master himself, 
who, as if some actual pressure had bent him to the earth, 
kneeled down before Elizabeth and prostrated his brow to 
the marble flag stones on which she stood 

“Leicester," said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled 
with passion, “could I think thou hast practised on me — on 
me thy Sovereign — on me thy confiding, thj too partial 
mistress, the base and ungrateful deception which thj present 
confusion surmises — by all that is holj, false lord, that head 
of thine were in as great penl as ever was thj father’s ' ’’ 

Leicester had not conscious innocence, but he had pnde 
to support him He raised slowly his brow and features, 
which were black and swoln with contending emotions, and 
only replied, “ My head cannot fall but bj the sentence of 
my peers — to them I w ill plead, and not to a pnneess who 
thus requites my faithful service ' ” 

“ What ! my lords," said Elizabeth, looking around, 
“we are defied, I think — defied in the Castle we have 
ourselves bestowed on this proud man ' — my Lord Shrew s- 
bury°, you are marshal of England, attach him of high 
treason ! ” 

“■\Vliom does jour Grace mean?” said Shrewsbury, 

* George Talbot, Lari of Shrewsbury Seep 539, note a 
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much surpnsed, for he had that instant joined the astonished 
Circle. 

" \^^^om should I mean, but that traitor Dudley, Earl ol 
Leicester '—Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of 
gentlemen pensioners, and take him into instant custody 
— I say, nllain, make haste ! ” 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, from his relationship 
to the Boleyns, was accustomed to use more freedom with 
the Queen than almost any other dared to do, replied 
bluntlj, “And it is like your Grace might order me to the 
Tower to-morrow, for making too much haste. I do beseech 
jou to be patient” 

“ Patient — God’s life I ” exclaimed the Queen — “ name 
not the word to me— thou know’st not of what he is 
guilt}' 1” 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered 
herself, and who saw her husband, as she conceived, m the 
utmost danger from the rage of an offended Sovereign, 
instantly (and alas ' how many women have done the same) 
forgot her own wrongs, and her own danger, m her 
apprehensions for him, and throwing herself before the 
Queen, embraced her knees, while she exclaimed, “He 
is guiltless, madam — he is guiltless — no one can lay aught 
to the charge of the noble Leicester ! ” 

“ ^^'hy, minion,” answered the Queen, “ didst not thou, 
thyself, say that the Earl of Leicester was pnvy to thy whole 
history ? ” 

“Did I say so?” repeated the unhappy Amy, laymg 
aside ever}’ consideration of consistency, and of self-mterest , 
“ 0, if I did, 1 foully belied him May God so judge me, 
as I believe he was never privy to a thought that would 
harm me 1 ” 

“ Woman ' ” said Elizabeth, “ I will know who has moved 
thee to this ' or ray wrath — and the wrath of kings is a 
flaming fire — shall wither and consume thee like a weed m 
the furnace.” 

As the Queen uttered this threat, Leicester’s better 
angel called his pnde to his aid, and reproached him with 
the utter extremit}' of meanness which would overwhelm 
him for ever, if he stooped to take shelter under the generous 
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interposition of his ivifc, and abandoned her, in rLlurn Tor 
her Xindness, to the resciUmcnt of tlic Queen lie had 
alrcad) raised his head, Mith the dignitj of \ man of honour, 
to avow his nnrrngc, and prochim himself the protector of 
his Countess, when Varncj, born, as it appeared, to he his 
master’s evil genius, rushed into the presence, with every 
mark of disorder on )iis face and apparel 

“\\ hat means this sauej intrusion ?” said Eh/abeth 
Varney, with the air of a man altogether overwhelmed 
with grief and confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, 
exclaiming, " Pardon, my Liege, pardon ! — or at least let 
your justice avenge itself on me, where it is due, but 
spare my noble, my generous, my innocent patron and 
master 1 " 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up, as she saw the 
man whom she deemed most odious place himself so near 
her, and was about to fly towards Leicester, when, checked 
at once by the uncert iinty and even timidity which his looks 
had rcassumed as soon as the appearance of his confidant 
seemed to open a new scene, she hung back, and, uttenng a 
faint scream, besought of her Majesty to cause her to be 
impnsoncd in the lowest dungeon of the Castle — to deal 
with her as the worst of criminals — “ but spare,” she ex- 
claimed, “my sight and hearing, what will destroy the little 
judgment I have left — the sight of that unutterable and 
most shameless villain!” 

“And why, sweetheart?" said the Queen, moved by a 
new impulse, “what hath he, this false knight, since such 
thou accountest him, done to thee?” 

“ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and w orse than injury 
— he has sown dissension where most there should be peace. 
I shall go mad if I look longer on him ! ” 

“Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already,” 
answered the Queen — “My Lord Hunidon, look to this 
poor distressed young woman, and let her be safely be- 
stowed, and in honest keeping, till we require her to be 
forthcoming ” 

Two or three of the ladies in attendance, either moved 
by compassion for a creature so interesting, or by some 
other motive, offered their service to look after her , but the 
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Queen bnefly answered, “Ladies, under favour, no — You 
ha^e all (gut God Ihanks) sharp cars and nimble tongues— 
our kinsman Hunsdon has ears of the dullest, and a tongue 
somewhat rough, but yet of the slowest — Hunsdon, look to 
It that none have speech of her ” 

“ By Our Lady ’ ” said Hunsdon, taking in his strong 
sinew)' arms the fading and almost swooning form of Amy, 
“she IS a lovely child, and though a rough nurse, your 
Grace hath given her a kind one She is safe with me as 
one of my own ladybirds of daughters ” 

So saving, he earned her off, unresistingly and almost 
unconsciously , his war worn locks and long grey beard 
mmgling with her light brown tresses, as her head reclmed 
on his strong square shoulder The Queen followed him 
wnth her e) e — she had already, w ith that self command 
which forms so necessary a part of a Sovereign’s accomplish 
ments, suppressed every appearance of agitation, and 
seemed as if she desired to banish all traces of her burst 
of passion from the recollection of those who had witnessed 
It “ My Lord of Hunsdon says well,” she observed, “ he 
IS indeed but a rough nurse for so tender a babe ” 

“My Lord of Hunsdon,” said the Dean of St Asaph, 
“ I speak It not m defamation of bis more noble qualities, 
hath a broad license m speech, and garnishes his discourse 
somewhat too freely with the cruel and supershtious oaths, 
which savour botli of profaneness and of old papistne” 

“ It IS the fault of his blood, Mr Dean," said the Queen, 
turning sharply round upon the reverend dignitary as she 
spoke , “ and you may blame mine for the same distempera- 
lure. The Boleyns were ever a hot and plain-spoken race, 
more hast) to speak their mind than careful to choose their 
expressions And, by my word — I hope there is no sin in 
that affirmation— I question if it were much cooled by 
mixing with that of Tudor ” 

As she made this last obsenation, she smiled graaously, 
and stole her e)es almost insensibl) round to seek those of 
the Earl of Leicester, to whom she now began to think 
she had spoken with hasty harshness upon the unfounded 
suspicion of a moment 

The Queen’s e) e found the Earl in no mood to accept 
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the implied offer of concilntion Hii nwn looks hsd 
followed, with hte ond rueful ropcntinre, the fidcd form 
which Hunsdon Ind just borne from the presence, thev 
now reposed gloomilj on the ground hut more - so ut least 
It seemed to Llir^abclh — with the exprc-sion of one who Ins 
recened an unjust affront, than of him who is conremus of 
guilt She turned her face angrily from him, and s-nd to 
Varney, “Speak, Sir Richard, and explain these riddle'- — thou 
hast sense and the use of speech, at least, which elbcwhcre 
we look for in xain " 

As she said this, siic dieted another resentful glance 
towards Leicester, while the wily Varney hastened to tell his 
own story 

“Your Majesty’s piercing eye,” he s ud, “Ins already 
detected the cruel malady of my beloxed kidy, which, 
unhappy that I am, I would not suffer to he expressed in 
the certificate of her physician, seel ing to conceal what has 
now broken out with so much the more scandal ” 

“She is then distraught?" said the Queen — “indeed 
we doubted not of it — her whole demeanour bears it out. 
I found her moping in a comer of yonder grotto, and 
every word she spoke — which indeed I dragged from her as 
by the rack — she instantly recalled and forswore Cut how 
came she hither? Why had you her not in safe-keeping?'’ 

“My gracious Liege,” said Varney, “the worthy 
gentleman under whose charge I left her, Master Anthony 
Foster, has come hither but now, as fast as man and horse 
can travel, to show me of her escape, w hich she managed 
with the art peculiar to many xxho are aflhcted with this 
malady He is at hand for examination " 

“Let It be for another time,” said the Queen “But, 
Sir Richard, x\e envy you not your domestic felicity , your 
lady railed on you bitterly, and seemed ready to swoon at 
beholding you ” 

“It IS the nature of persons m her disorder, so please 
your Grace,” answered Varney', “ to be ever most inveterate 
in their spleen against those whom, in their better moments, 
they hold nearest and dearest ” 

“We have heard so, indeed," said Elizabeth, “and give 
faith to the saying " 
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“May your Gmce then be pleased,” said Varney, “to 
command my unfortunate wife to be delivered into the 
custody of her fnends ? ” 

Leicester partly started , but, making a strong effort, he 
subdued his emotion, while Elizabeth answered sharply, 
“You are something too hasty, Master Varney, we will 
have first a report of the lady’s health and state of mind 
from Masters, our own physician, and then determine what 
shall be thought just You shall have license, however, to 
see her, that if there be any matnmonial quarrel betwixt you 
— such things we have heard do occur, even betwixt a loving 
couple — you may make it up, without further scandal to our 
court, or trouble to ourselves ” 

Varney bowed low, and made no other answer 
Elizabeth again looked towards Leicester, and said, with 
a degree of condescension which could only anse out of the 
most heartfelt interest, “ Discord, as the Italian poet says, 
will find her way into peaceful convents, as well as into the 
pmacy of famihes , and we fear our own guards and ushers 
will hardly exclude her from courts My Lord of Leicester, 
you are offended with us, and we have nght to be offended 
iwth you. We will take the lion’s part upon us, and be the 
first to forgive.” 

Leicester smoothed his brow, as by an effort, but the 
trouble was too deep-seated that its placidity should at once 
return He said, however, that which fitted the occasion, 
“ that he could not have the happiness of forgiving, because 
she who commanded him to do so, could commit no injury 
towards him ’’ 

Elizabeth seemed content ivith this reply, and intimated 
her pleasure that the sports of the morning should proceed 
The bugles sounded — the hounds bayed — the horses pranced 
— but the courtiers and ladies sought the amusement to 
vhich they were summoned with hearts \ery different from 
those vhich had leaped to the morning’s reveille There 
vas doubt, and fear, and expectation on every brow, and 
surmise and intrigue in e\ eiy’ whisper 

Blount took an opportunity to ivhisper into Raleigh’s 
ear, “This storm came like a levanter in the Mediter 
ranean " 
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“ Vanum et viutcthtlr '"' — inswcrcd Rnloiph, m "i similar 
tone 

“Nay, I kno^^ nought of >our Latin/' '^ud Blount, “but 
I thank God frcssilnn took not the sea dunng that hurn- 
cano He could scarce ha\c micsed ‘•liipureck, knnnmg as 
he does so little ho\'T to trim his «:ails to a court gale ’ 

“ I hou \\ouldst base instructed him?’’ s-iid Raleigh 
“Why, I ha\e profited b} my lime as ucll as thou, Sir 
Walter,” replied honest Blount “I am knight as ^',eil as 
thou, and of the earlier creation ” 

'‘No^\, God further thy %\it,” s ud Raleigh, “but for 
Trcssihan, 1 would I knew what were the matter \.uh him 
He told me this morning he would not lea\e his chamber 
for the space of twelve liotirs or thereb), being bound by 
a promise This lad;, s madness, when lie shall learn it, 
will not, I fear, cure his infirmitj 1 he moon is at the 
fullest, and men’s brains are working like veast But hark' 
they sound to mount Let us to horse, Blount wc young 
krughts must deserve our spurs ” 

* Vanum et vtutabtle temfer remttta, ‘A wormn is ever t ficUc 
and inconstant thing' Virpl, Aeuetd, iv 



CHAPTER XXXV 


Sincenty, 

Thou first of \nrt«es 1 let no mortal leave 

Thj onxvard path, although the earth should gape, 

And from the gulf of hell Destruction cry, 

To take dissimulation’s winding way 

Douglas^ 

It was not till after a long and successful morning’s sport, 
and a prolonged repast which followed the return of the 
Queen to the Castle, that Leicester at length found himself 
alone with Varney, from whom he now learned the whole 
particulars of the Countess’s escape, as they had been 
brought to Kenilworth by Foster, who, m his terror for 
the consequences, had himself posted thither with the 
tidings As Varney, in his narrative, took especial care 
to be silent concerning those practices on the Countess’s 
health which had dnven her to so desperate a resolution, 
Leicester, who could only suppose that she had adopted 
It out of jealous impatience to attain the avowed state and 
appearance belonging to her rank, aas not a little offended 
at the lenty with i\ hich his infe had broken his strict com- 
mands, and exposed him to the resentment of Elizabeth 
“ I have given,” he said, “ to this daughter of an obscure 
Devonshire gentleman, the proudest name in England I 
have made her sharer of my bed and of my fortunes I ask 
but of her a little patience, ere she launches forth upon the 
full current of her grandeur, and the infatuated woman will 
rather hazard her own shipivreck and mine, will rather mvolve 
me in a thousand whirlpools, shoals, and quicksands, and 
* The once famous tragedy of Douglas by John Home {1754) 
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compel nio to a lliousand cIcmcc'; which •^Inrnc me in mine 
own ejes, tlnn tarr) for a little apace Innqcr in the obscurity 
to which she was born — So lo\cl}, ao delicate so fond, so 
faithful — yet to lacl^ in so gia\c a matter the prudence i.hich 
one might hope from the acricat fool — it puts me beyond my 
patience " 

c may post it over yet w( 11 etioiuji ” aaul Varney, “ if 
my lady will be hut ruled, and take on iier (lie cinrartcr 
which the time commanda” 

“It IS but ton true, Sir Richard,'’ '-rd I eiccatcr, “tlicrc 
la indeed no other remedy I have he ird her termed thy 
wife in my presence, without contradiction She muat hear 
the title until she la far from kenihvorth " 

“ And long aftcrw arda, I truat,” said ^ arney , then instantly 
added, “ For I cannot but hope it will he long after ere she 
bear the title of Lady Leicester — I fear me it may scarce be 
with safety dunng the life of this Queen But your lordship 
IS best judge, you alone knowing what passages have taken 
place bctWLVt LIi7abcth and you " 

“You arc right, Varney," said Ixiccster, “I have this 
morning been both fool and villain, and when Elizabeth 
hears of my unhappy marriage, she cannot but think herself 
treated with that premeditated alight which women never 
forgive \Ye have once this day stood upon terms little 
short of defiance, and to those, I fear, we must again return ” 
“ Is her resentment, then, so implacable ? " said Varney 
“ Far from it,” replied the Earl , “ for, being what she is 
in spint and in station, she has even this day been but too 
condescending, m giving me opportunities to repair what she 
thinks my faulty heat of temper ” 

“Ay,” answered Varney, “the Italians say nght — in 
lovers’ quarrels, the party that loves most is always most 
walling to acknowledge the greater fault — So then, my lord, 
if this union with the lady could be concealed, you stand 
wath Elizabeth as vou did?” 

Leicester sighed, and was silent for a moment, ere he 
replied 

“Varney, I think thou art true to me, and I will tell thee 
all I do not stand where I did I have spoken to Elizaoeth 
— under what mad impulse I know not — on a theme which 
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cannot be abandoned without touching every female feeling 
to the quick, and which yet I dare not and cannot prosecute 
She can neier, never forgive me, for having caused and 
witnessed those yieldings to human passion ” 

“ We must do something, my lord,” said Varney, " and 
that speedily ” 

"There is nought to be done,” answered Leicester, 
despondingl) , “I am like one that has long toiled up 
a dangerous precipice, and when he is within one penlous 
stnde of the top, finds his progress arrested when retreat 
has become impossible I see above me the pinnacle which 
I cannot reach — beneath me the abyss into which I must 
fall, as soon as my relaxing grasp and dizzy brain join to 
hurl me from my present precarious stand ” 

“ Think better of your situation, my lord,” said Varney — 
“let us try the ex-penment in which you have but now 
acquiesced Keep we your mamage from Elizabeth’s 
knowledge, and all may jet be well I will instantly 
go to the lady myself — She hates me, because I have 
been earnest with your lordship, as she truly suspects, m 
opposition to what she terms her nghts I care not for 
her prejudices — She shall listen to me , and I will show 
her such reasons for yielding to the pressure of the times, 
that I doubt not to bring back her consent to whatever 
measures these exigencies may require.” 

"No, Vamej.” said Leicester, "I have thought upon 
what IS to be done, and I will myself speak with Amy” 
It was now Varney’s turn to feel, upon his owm account, 
the terrors which he affected to participate solely on account 
of his patron "Your lordship will not yourself speak with 
the lady ? ” 

“ It IS my fixed purpose,” said Leicester , " fetch me one 
of the liver) -cloaks , I wall pass the sentinel as thy servant 
Thou art to have free access to her ” 

“ But, my lord ” 

‘ I will haie no huts, replied Leicester, “it shall be 
even thus, and not othen\ise Hun-don sleeps, I think, 
in Saintlowt’s Tower We can go thither from these apart’ 
menis bj the pnvaie passage, without nsk of meeting an) 
one. Or what if I do meet Hunsdon ? he is more m) fnend 
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thin cncmj, and llnck-sMtted enough to adopt anj belief 
that IS thnist on him Fetch me the cloak instantlj " 
Varney had no altcrnatnc ca\c obedience In a fev 
minutes I^iccstcr nas mii/Hcd in the mantle, pulled his 
bonnet oter his brous, and folloned Varnc) along the 
secret passage of the Castle nliicli communicated with 
Hunsdoii s apartmcnt‘1, in which there was scarce a chance 
of meeting an) inquisitive person, and hardU light enough 
for any sucli to have satisfied tluir cunosit) The) emerged 
at a door where Lord Ilunsdon h id, with nulitar) precaution, 
placed a sentinel, one of his own northern retuners as it 
fortuned, who rcadil) admitted Sir Richard Varney and his 
attendant, sajing onl), in his northern dialect, "I would, 
man, thou couldst nuke the mad lad) be still )onder, for 
her moans do sac dirl’ through m) head, that I v ould 
rather keep watch on a snow drift, in the wastes of Cat- 
lowdic.” 

They hastily entered, and shut the door behind them 
“Now, good dcul, if there be one,” said Varne), within 
himself, “for once help a vot.ir) at a dead pinch, for m) 
boat is amongst the breakers ' ” 

The Countess Amy, with her hair .and her garments 
dishevelled, was seated upon a sort of couch, in an attitude 
of the deepest affliction, out of which she was startled b) the 
opening of the door She turned hastily round, and, fiving 
her eye on Varney, exclaimed, “ Wretch I art thou come to 
frame some new plan of vallainy ? ” 

Leicester cut short her reproaches by stepping forward, 
and dropping his cloak, while he said, m a voice rather of 
authority than of affection, “It is with me, madam, )Ou have 
to commune, not wath Sir Richard Varne) ” 

The change effected on the Countess’s look and manner 
was like magic. “ Dudley ! ” she exclaimed, “ Dudley ! and 
art thou come at last?” And with the speed of lightning 
she flew to her husband, clung around his neck, and, 
unheeding the presence of Varney, overwhelmed him vnth 
caresses, while she bathed his free in a flood of tears, 
muttering, at the same time, but m broken and disjointed 

' So thrill Dirl is i word corrtincd to tin. dnlects of Ivorthern 
England (whence the scntrnel came) and Scotland 
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monosyllables, the fondest expressions winch T^ove teaches 
his votaries 

I^icester, as it seemed to him, had reason to be angr)' 
vith his lady for transgressing his commands, and thus 
placing him in the penlous situation in which he had that 
morning stood But what displeasure could keep its ground 
before these testimonies of affection from a being so lovely, 
that e\ en the negligence of dress, and the withenng effects 
of fear, gnef, and fatigue, which would have impaired the 
beauty of others, rendered hers but the more interesting' 
He received and repaid her caresses with fondness, mingled 
with melancholy, the last of which she seemed scarcely to 
obsers'e, until the first transport of her own joy w as over , 
when, looking anxiously in his face, she asked if he was ill 

“Not in my body, Amy,” was his answ'er 

“Then I will be well too — O Dudley! I have been illl 
— verj' ill, since we last met 1 — for I call not this morning’s 
liomble vision a meeting I have been in sickness, in gnef, 
and in danger — But thou art come, and all is joy, and health, 
and safety I ” 

“ Alas ! Am)',” said Leicester, “ thou hast undone me I ” 

“I, my lord?” said Am), her cheek at once losing its 
transient flush of joy — “how could I injure that which 
I love better than myself ? ” 

“ I would not upbraid you, Amy,” replied the Earl , “ but 
are you not here contrary to my express commands — and 
does not your presence here endanger both yourself and 
me?” 

“ Does It, does it indeed ? ” she exclaimed, eagerly , 
“ then why am I here a moment longer ? O, if you knew by 
what fears I was urged to quit Cumnor-Place ! — but I will 
say nothing of mj self— only that if it might be othenvise, 
I would not willingly return thither , — jet if it concern your 
safety ” 

“We wall think, Am), of some other retreat,” said 
Leicester , “and you shall go to one of m) Northern Castles, 
under the personage— it will be but needful, I trust, for 
I \er\ few dajs — of Varney’s wiie” 

How, m) Lord of I^icester ' ” said the lad), disengaging 
herself from his embraces, “is it to )our wife jou give the 
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dishonounblc cotiTT^cl to acknowlcdqo hf’rcolf tho hridc of 
another — and of ail men, the bndc of tint Varney ? ’ 

“ Madam, I speak it in earnest — Vamc) is m> true and 
faithful ser\ant, trusted in deepest scrrcts I had better 
lose my right hand than his ser\ice .it tins moment You 
ha\c no cause to scorn him as jou do ” 

“I could assicn one, m} lord,” rcplml the Countess, 
“and I sec be shakes c\cn under that assun d look of his 
But he that is necessary as }our right hand to }nur safttj, is 
free from an> accusation of mine Mas he be true to )ou , 
and that he mas be true, trust him not too much or too fir 
But it IS enougli to saj, that I s\ill not go null him unless by 
violence, nor nould I acknon ledge lum as my husband, 
n ere all ” 

"It IS a temporary deception, madim,” said Leicester, 
imtatcd b) her opposition, “ ncccssar) for both our safeties, 
endangered b> jou through fcm.ale caprice, or the premature 
desire to scire on a r.ank to nlnch I ga\c jou title, onH 
under condition that our marriage, for a time, sliould con 
linuc secret If my proposal disgust jou, it is j ourself has 
brought It on both of us There is no other remedj — jou 
must do what your owm impatient folly hath rendered 
necessary — I command you ” 

"I cannot put your commands, mj lord,” said Amj, "in 
balance with those of honour and conscience. I wall not, in 
this instance, obey you You m.ay achiere jour own dis 
honour, to which these crooked policies naturally tend, but 
I will do nought that can blemish mine. How could jou 
again, my lord, acknowledge me as a pure and chaste matron, 
worthy to share your fortunes, when, holding that high 
character, I had strolled the country the acknowledged wife 
of such a profligate fellow as jour serwant Vamej ?” 

“My lord,” said Varney interposing, "mj ladj is too 
much prejudiced against me, unhappilj, to listen to what 
I can offer, yet it m.ay please her better than what she 
proposes She has good interest with Master Edmund 
Tressilian, and could doubtless pre\ail on him to consent to 
be her companion to Lidcote-Hall, and there she might 
remain m safety until time permitted the development ot 
this mystery ” 
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Leicester was silent, but stood looking eagerly on Amy, 
with eyes ^\hlch seemed suddenly to glow as much mtli 
suspicion as displeasure 

The Countess only said, “Would to God I weie m my 
father’s house !— When I left it, I little thought I was leaving 
peace of mind and honour behind me ” 

Varney proceeded ivith a tone of deliberation “ Doubt- 
less this will make it necessary to lake strangers into my 
lord’s counsels , but surely the Countess will be warrant for 
the honour of Master Tressilian, and such of her father’s 
family ” 

“Peace, Varney,” said Leicester, “by Heaven, I will 
stnke my dagger into thee, if again thou namest Tressilian 
as a partner of my counsels ' ” 

“And wherefore not?” said the Countess, “unless they 
be counsels fitter for such as Varney, than for a man of 
stamless honour and mtegnty — My lord, my lord, bend no 
angry brows on me — it is the truth, and it is I who speak iL 
I once did Tressilian wrong for your sake — I will not do him 
the further injustice of being silent when his honour is 
brought in question I can forbear,” she said, looking at 
Varney, “to pull the mask off hypocrisy, but I will not 
permit virtue to be slandered in my heanng ” 

There was a dead pause. Leicester stood displeased, 
yet undeterrmned, and too consaous of the weakness of his 
cause, while Varney, with a deep and hypocnUcal affecta- 
non of sorrow, mmgled with humility, bent his eyes on the 
ground 

It was then that the Countess Amy displayed, in the 
midst of distress and difficulty, the natural energy of cha- 
racter, which would have rendered her, had fate allowed, 
a distinguished ornament of the rank which she held. She 
walked up to Leicester vnth a composed step, a dignified 
air, and looks in which strong affecnon essayed m vain to 
shake the firmness of conscious truth and rectitude of 
jinnciple. “ You hav e spoken your mind, my lord,” she said, 
“in these difnculues, with which, unhappily, I have found 
mjself unable to comply This gentleman— this person, 
I would say— has hinted at another scheme, to which 
1 object not but as it displeases } ou Will j our lordship be 
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plcTscd to heir ulnt 1 jounq nnd timid womin, but jour 
most affcctiointc ^\Ife, < an suggest in llit present c\ 
trcmit) ? ” 

Leicester w rs silent, hut bent his bead towards the 
Countess, .as an intimation lint slic was at libertj to proceed 

" fhcrc hath been but one cause for .all the'^c eviL, mj’ 
lord,” she proceeded, “and it resobes itself into the 
mjstcrious duplieifj' with irhir Ii joti hate been induced to 
surround j ourself Exlnc.ate j ourself at onee, my lord, from 
the tjr.anny of these disgr.acelul trammels Be like a true 
English gentleman, knight, and earl, who holds that truth is 
the found.ation of honour, ind that honour is dear to him as 
the breath of his nostnls I ale jour ill fated i.ifc by the 
hand, lead her to the footstool of Ehrabcth s throne — Saj, 
that in a moment of infituation, mo\ed bj supposed bcautj, 
of which none perhaps can now trace caen the remains, 
I ga\e mj hand to this Amy Robsart — You will then h.ave 
done justice to me, my lord, and to jour own honour, and 
should law or power require jou to part from me, I wall 
oppose no objection— since I maj then with honour hide 
a gneaed .and broken heart in those shades from aahich your 
loac withdrew me Then — haae but a little patience, and 
Amy’s life will not long darken jour brighter prospects ” 

There was so much of dignitj', so much of tenderness, in 
the Countess’s remonstrance, that it moaed all that was 
noble and generous in the soul of her husband Ihe scales 
seemed to fall from his ejes, and the duplicitj and ter- 
giaersation of aahich he had been guilty stung him .at once 
w'lth remorse and shame 

“I am not aaorthy of you, Amy,” he said, “that could 
weigh aught which ambition has to giae .against such a heart 
as thine ' I haa e a bitter penance to perform, in dis- 
entangling, before sneering focs and astounded friends, all 
the meshes of my own deceitful policy — And the Queen — 
but let her take my head, as she has threatened ” 

“ Your head, my lord ' " said the Countess , “ because you 
used the freedom and liberty of an English subject in 
choosing a avife? For shame, it is this distrust of the 
Queen’s justice, this apprehension of danger, aahich cannot 
but be imaginary, that, like scarecrows, have induced you to 
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forsake the straightforward path, which, as it is the best, is 
also the safest” 

“Ah, Amy, thou little knowcstl” said Dudley, but, 
instantly checking himself, he added, “Yet she shall not 
find m me a safe or easy victim of arbitrary vengeance — 
I have fnends — I have allies — I wll not, like Norfolk, be 
dragged to the block, as a victim to sacrifice Fear not, 
Amy, thou shalt see Dudley bear himself worthy of his 
name, I must instantly communicate with some of those 
fnends on whom I can best rely , for, as things stand, I may 
be made pnsoner in my OA\n Castle ” 

“0, my good lord,” said Amy, “make no faction m 
a peaceful state 1 There is no fnend can help us so well as 
our own candid truth and honour Bring but these to our 
assistance, and you are safe amidst a whole army of the 
emious and malignant Leave these behind you, and all 
other defence will be fruitless Truth, my noble lord, is 
well painted unarmed " 

“But Wisdom, Amy,” answered Leicester, “is arrayed m 
panoply of proof Argue not with me on the means I shall 
use to render my confession — since it must be called so — as 
safe as may be , it will be fraught with enough of danger, do 
what we will — Varney, we must hence. — Farewell, Amy, 
whom I am to vindicate as mine own, at an expense and 
risk of which thou alone couldst be worthy ' You shall 
soon hear farther from me ” 

He embraced her fervently, muffled himself as before, 
and accompanied Varney from the apartment. The latter, 
as he left the room, bowed low, and, as he raised his body, 
regarded Amy %vith a peculiar expression, as if he desired to 
know how far his own pardon was included in the reconcilia- 
tion which had taken place betwixt her and her lord The 
Countess looked upon him with a fixed e>e, but seemed no 
more conscious of his presence, than if there had been 
nothing but \acant air on the spot where he stood 

“ She has brought me to the crisis,” he muttered — “ She 
or I are lost. There was something — I wot not if it was 
fear or pity— that prompted me to avoid this fatal cnsis It 
IS now decided — She or I pertsh ” 

While he thus spoke, he observed, with surpnse, that 
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-x boy, repulsed b> the sentinel m ide up to T nre^ter, and 
spoke uith him V xrncy ua*: one of [inlitin uis , whom 
not the slightest appcaranrci c'-rape without empur) He 
asked the sentinel what the iul w inte<l N.itli liim, and 
reccncd for answer, that the bnj had wi-^hi d bun to transmit 
a parcel to the mad hd\, init tint lie circd not to take 
charge of it, such comnuinieation bfing be\ond his corn 
mission His curiosity satisfied in tint pirtieiilir, he ap 
preached his patron, and heard him say--“\\(ll, b')), the 
packet shall be delnered ’ 

“Thanls, good Master Sernng man," - aid the boy, and 
was out of sight in an inst int 

Leicester and Varney returned with Inst\ teps to the 
Earl’s prnatc apartment, by the same pa > i_^,i \ Inch had 
conducted tlicm to Samtiowe’s 1 oi er 

’ Lr i(ty sclRnicr- 
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I have said 

This IS an adulteress — I ha\c said wlh whom 
More she’s a traitor, and Camillo is 
A fedcrary with her, and one that knows 
What she should shame to know herself 

U'ittier^s Tale^ 

They were no sooner m the Earl’s cabinet, than, taking 
his tablets from his pocket, he began to wnte, speaking 
partly to Varnei , and partly to himself — “ There are many 
of them close bounden to me, and especially those m good 
estate and high office , many who, if they look back towards 
mj benefits, or fonvard towards the penis which may befall 
themsehes, will not, I think, be disposed to see me stagger 
unsupported Let me see — Knollis is sure, and through his 
means Ouemsey and Jersey — Horsey commands in the Isle 
of Wight — My brother-in law, Huntingdon, and Pembroke", 
have authont) in W'ales — Through Bedford’ I lead the 
Puntans, with their interest, so powerful in all the boroughs 
— My brother of WanMck" is equal, wellnigh, to myself, m 
wealth, followers, and dependencies — Sir Owen Hopton is at 
my devotion , he commands the Tower of London, and the 
national treasure deposited there — My father’ and grand- 

* 11 1 87 

- Willnm Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, a man of great wealth and 
infiucnce, an able soldier, and a lo)al subject of Elizateth 

“ Fnncis Russell, Earl of Bedford, regarded by the Puntans as their 
vurcst friLiid in Ehiabfcth’s council 

* \mbrose Dudkv, Earl of tVannek. 

'^Itcp 07, note 17 1 cice^tePs grandfather and the founder of his 

nmilj was Edmund Dudlev, the unpopalar minister of Henry VII , 
evecuied shortlj after his master’s death in 1509 
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fntlicr needed never to Invc <:tonp(:d their hcad'i to the 
block, Ind tlic) thus forccest their cnterpnicr W ii> look 
)Oit so sad, Vamc,) ? I tell thee e tree so deep rooted is 
not cn*;!!} to lie torn up b) the tempe‘>t 

“Mis! ni} lord, ' said Vanu ) with v ell acted passion, 
and then resumed the cimc look ot despondenc) which 
I eiccster had before noted 

“Alas!” repe Ued I eiCester, “and win ri fore .alas, Sir 
Rich.ard? Doth jour luw spirit of ehivalrj supplv no more 
vigorous ejaculation, when a noble striic '!e is impending’ 
Or, if rrArr means tliou wilt {Imeh from the cnnliict, thou 
majest leave the Castle, or go join mine enemies, whichever 
thou thinkest best ” 

“Not so, ni) lord,” answered his confidant, “Varne) 
wall be found fightmc or d>ing b) jour side Forgive me, 
if, in love to ) 0 U, I s( ( nion full) than voiir noble heart 
permits joii to do, the inextru ahle difiiculties with v Inch )0U 
are surrounded You are strong, my lord, md powerful, 
)ct, let me sa) it without ofienre, )ou are so onl) b) the 
rcflccled light of the Queen’s favour lule joii arc Elui 
heth’b fivountt, you .ire all, sivc m name, hie an actual 
sovereign But let In r call back the honours she h.as 
bestowed, and the I’rophet’s gourd" did not wither more 
suddenU Declare against the Qin en, and I do not say that 
m the wide nation, or in this province alone, you would find 
yourself instantly deserted and outnumbered , but I will say, 
that even in this very Castle, and in the midst of your 
vassals, kinsmen, and dependants, you would be a captive, 
nay, a sentenced captive, should she please to sa\ the word 
Ihinkupon Norfolk', my lord, — upon the powerful North- 
umberland, — the splendid Westmoreland*, — think on all 
who have made head" against this sage Pnneess They are 
dead, captive, or fugitive This is not like other thrones, 

® Jonah u 7 
' See p 37, note 3 

® The leaders in the Rising of the North (1^69) On the failure of 
lilt using they fled into Scotland Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumber 
land, was made pnsoncr then., given up to Elizabe'h m 1573 for the 
puce of /^ 3000 , and LSecutLil at York Cliarles Neville, Eirl of West 
niorelaiul, died in e\ile in iCoi 

^ Raised forces, made nn insurrection 
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•which can be o\ertumed by a combination of powerful 
nobles , the broad foundations which support it are in the 
extended love and affections of the people You might 
share it with Elizabeth if you would , but neither yours, nor 
any other power, foreign or domestic, will avail to overthrow, 
or even to shake it ” 

He paused, and Leicester threw his tablets from him with 
an air of reckless despite. “ It may be as thou sa/st,” he 
said , “ and, in sooth, I care not whether truth or cowardice 
dictate thy forebodings But it shall not be said I fell 
wnthout a struggle — Give orders that those of my retainers 
who sened under me in Ireland be gradually drawn into the 
mam Keep, and let our gentlemen and fnends stand on their 
guard, and go armed, as if they expected an onset from the 
followers of Sussex. Possess the townspeople •with some 
apprehension , let them take arms, and be ready, at a signal 
given, to overpower the Pensioners and Yeomen of the 
Guard ” 

"Let me remind you, my lord,” said Varney, wnth the 
same appearance of deep and melancholy interest, " that you 
have giien me orders to prepare for disarming the Queen’s 
guard It is an act of high treason, but you shall neverthe- 
less be obeyed ” 

“I care nop” said lA,icestcr, desperately, — “I care not 
Shame is behind me, Rum before me , I must on ” 

Here there was another pause, which Varney at length 
broke witli the followang words “It is come to the point I 
have long dreaded I must either watness, like an ungrate- 
ful beast, the dow nfall of the best and kindest of masters, or 
I must speal what I would have buned m the deepest 
oblmon, or told by any other mouth than mme ” 

"What IS that thou sai^t, or wouldst say?” replied the 
Earl , "we haie no time to waste on words, when the time 
calls us to action ” 

‘ My speech is soon made, mv lord — would to God it 
were as soon answered * Your marriage is the sole cause of 
ihe ihieaiened breach with )our Soiereign, my lord, is it 
not 

" i liou 1 noi\e-.t It IS ' replied LeiLcstt.r " What needs 
so Iruitless a question ? ” 


30—2 
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“Pardon me, my lord,’ •^aid Vutv \ , “tlit ii'^c hr'; here 
Men will ^^^gcr their lands and Incs in deft nee of a rich 
diamond, my lord, but \\cre it not firat priuh nt to look if 
there is no flav, in it ? ” 

'‘^Vhat means tins’’ ^aitl 1 circ^tcr with e\cs stcrnlj 
fixed on Ins dependant, "of whom dot thou dare to 
speak ? ” 

"It IS of the Countess \m). mt lord of vliom I am 

unhappil) bound to speak , and of whom I -a 'll speak, were 
}Our lordship to kill me for ni) real ' 

"Thon ma)St happen to deserve it at mj hand,” sikI the 
Earl, “but speak on, I will hear tlui 

“Naj, then nn lord, I will Ik bold I sped for m} 
own life as well as for >our lord'lnp's I like not this lady’s 
tampenng and tnckstering with tins sitiu I dimind Fressilian 
You know him, my lord \oii 1 now he had formerly an 
interest in her, winch it cost your lordship some pains to 
supersede You know the eagerness with winch he has 
pressed on the suit ag>iinst me in behalf of this lady, the 
open object of winrh is to drne your lordship to an avowal 
of what I must ever c dl your most iinh ippy marriage, the 
point to which my lady also is willing, at any risk, to tirge 
you ” 

I^eicester smiled constrainedly " 1 hou meanest well, 
good Sir Richard, and wouldst, I think, sacrifice thine own 
honour, as well as that of any other person, to save me from 
what thou think’st a step so ternblc. But, remember,” — he 
spoke these words with the most stem decision, — “you speak 
of the Countess of Leicester ” 

“ I do, my lord,” said Varney , “ but it is for the welfare 
of the Earl of I^iccster My tale is but begun I do most 
strongly believe that this 1 ressihan li is, from the beginning 
of his moving m her cause, been in conniv ance with her 
ladyship the Countess ” 

“Thou speak’st wild madness, Varney, with the sober 
face of a preacher Where, or how, could they- communi- 
cate together?” 

“ My lord,” said Varney', " unfortunately I can show that 
but too well It was just before the supplication was pre- 
sented to the Queen, m 1 ressilian's name, that I met him, to 
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my utter astonishment, at the postem-gate, which leads from 
the demesne at Cumnor-Pbce ” 

“Thou met’ St him, villain 1 and why didst thou not 
stnke him dead ? " exclaimed Leicester 

“ I drew on him, my lord, and he on me , and had not 
my foot slipped, he would not, perhaps, have been again a 
stumbling-block m your lordship’s path ” 

Leicester seemed struck dumb with surpnse. At length 
he answered, “^^^lat other evidence hast thou of this, 
Varnej", save thine ow'n assertion? — for, as I wall punish 
deeply, I mil examine coolly and wanly Sacred Heaven ' 
but no — I will examine coldly and wanly — coldly and 
wanly ” He repeated these words more than once to him- 
self, as if m the veiy' sound there was a sedative quality, 
and again compressing his lips, as if he feared some violent 
eiqiression might escape from them, he asked again, “ IVhat 
fairer proof? ” 

“Enough, my lord," said Varney, “and to spare. I 
would It rested with me alone, for with me it might have 
been silenced for ever Hut my servant, Michael Lamboume, 
witnessed the whole, and was, indeed, the means of first 
introduang Tressihan into Cumnor Place, and therefore 
I took him into my service, and retained him in it, though 
something of a debauched fellow, that I might have his 
tongue alwa)s under my own command” He then ac- 
quainted Lord Leicester how easy it was to prove the 
circumstance of their interv lew true, by evndence of Anthony 
Foster, with the corroborative testimonies of the various 
persons at Cumnor, who had heard the wager laid, and had 
seen I-amboume and Tressihan set off together In the 
whole narrative, Varney hazarded nothing fabulous, excepting 
that, not indeed by direct assertion, but bj inference, he led 
his patron to suppose that the interview betvrixt Amy and 
Tressihan at Cumnor-Place had been longer than the few 
minutes to which it was in reahtj limited 

“And wherefore was I not told of all this?” said Leicester, 
stemh “Whv did all of je — and in particular thou, 
Vamev — \ eep bad from me such matenal mformation ? ” 
“because, mj lord,” replied Varnev, “the Countess pre- 
tended 10 Foster and to me, that Tressihan had intruded 
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“Pardon me, my lord,” said Varney , “the use lies here 
Men will wager their lands and lives in defence of a nch 
diamond, my lord , but were it not first prudent to look if 
there is no flaw in it ? ” 

“What means this?” said T^icester, with eyes sternly 
fixed on his dependant, “of whom dost thou dare to 
speak ? ” 

“It is of the Countess Amy, my lord, of whom I am 

unhappily bound to speak , and of whom I will speak, were 
your lordship to kill me for my zeal ” 

“Thou mayst happen to deserve it at my hand,” said the 
Earl , “ but speak on, I will hear thee ” 

“Nay, then, my lord, I will be bold I speak for my 
own life as well as for your lordship’s I like not this lady’s 
tampenng and tnckstenng with this same Edmund Tressilian 
You know him, my lord You know he had former!) an 
interest in her, which it cost your lordship some pains to 
supersede You know the eagerness with which he has 
pressed on the suit against me m behalf of this lady, the 
open object of which is to drive your lordship to an avowal 
of what I must ever call your most unhappy mamage, the 
point to which my lady also is willing, at anj nsk, to urge 
you ” 

Leicester smiled constramedly “Thou meanest well, 
good Sir Richard, and wouldst, I think, sacnfice thine own 
honour, as well as that of any other person, to save me from 
what thou think’st a step so tembla But, remember,” — he 
spoke these words with the most stem decision, — “you speak 
of the Countess of Leicester ” 

“ I do, my lord,” said Varney , “ but it is for the welfare 
of the Earl of Leicester My tide is but begun I do most 
strongly believe that this Tressilian has, from the beginning 
of his moving in her cause, been m connivance with her 
ladyship the Countess ” 

“Thou speak’st wild madness, Varney, wath the sober 
face of a preacher Where, or how, could they*’ communi- 
cate together?” 

“ My lord,” said Varney, “ unfortunately I can show that 
but too well It was just before the supplication was pre- 
sented to the Queen, in Tressilian’s name, that I met him, to 
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my utter astonishment, at the postern gate, which leads from 
tlie demesne at Cumnor-PIacc.” 

“Thou met’st him, villain! and why didst thou not 
stnke him dead ? ” exclaimed Leicester 

“ I drew on him, my lord, and he on me , and had not 
my foot slipped, he would not, perhaps, have been again a 
stumbling-block m your lordship’s path ” 

Leicester seemed struck dumb with surpnse. At length 
he ansi^ered, “^^^lat other evidence hast thou of this, 
Varney, save thine own assertion? — for, as I \vill punish 
deeply, I mil examine coolly and wanly Sacred Heaven 1 
but no — I will examine coldly and wanly — coldly and 
Manly” He repeated these Mords more than once to him- 
self, as if m the very sound there Mas a sedative quality, 
and again compressing his lips, as if he feared some violent 
expression might escape from them, he asked again, “IVhat 
farther proof? ” 

“Enough, my lord,” said Varney, “and to spare- I 
Mould It rested with me alone, for with me it might have 
been silenced for ever But my servant, Michael Lamboume, 
Mitnessed the whole, and Mas, indeed, the means of first 
introducing Tressihan into Cuninor-Place , and therefore 
I took him into my service, and retained him in it, though 
something of a debauched fellow, that I might have his 
tongue alMajs under my ovn command” He then ac- 
quamted Lord Leicester hoM' easy it Mas to prove the 
circumstance of their intervneM true, by evidence of Anthony 
Foster, Mith the corroborative testimonies of the vanous 
persons at Cumnor, who had heard the wager laid, and had 
seen I^mbourne and Tressihan set off together In the 
Mhole narrative, Varney hazarded nothing fabulous, excepting 
that, not indeed by direct assertion, but b> inference, he led 
ills patron to suppose tliat the mtervievv betwixt Amy and 
Tressihan at Cumnor-Place had been longer than the few 
minutes to Mhich it was m reality limited 

“And M herefore m as I not told of all this?” said Leicester, 
sternlv “Wh\ did all of je — and m particular thou, 
Vamet — 1 eep back from me such matenal mformation ? ” 
“Because, m} lord,’ replied Varne), “the Countess pre- 
tended to I'oster and to me, that Tressihan had intruded 
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himself upon her , and I concluded their interview had been 
m all honour, and that she would at her own time tell it to 
your lordship Your lordship knows with what unwilling 
ears we listen to evil surmises against those whom we love, 
and I thank Heaven, I am no make-bate or informer, to be 
the first to sow them ” 

“You are but too ready to receive them, however. Sir 
Richard,” replied his patron “ How know’st thou that this 
interview was not m all honour, as thou hast said? Me- 
thmks the wife of the Earl of Leicester might speak for 
a short time with such a person as Tressilian, without mjury 
to me, or suspicion to herself” 

“Questionless, my lord,” answered Varney, “had I 
thought otherwise, I had been no keeper of the secret But 
here hes the rut> — Tressilian leaves not the place without 
establishing a correspondence with a poor man, the landlord 
of an inn m Cumnor, for the purpose of carrying off the 
lady He sent down an emissary of his, whom I trust soon 
to have in nght sure keeping under Mervyn’s Tower Kilb- 
grew and Lambsbey are scounng the country m quest of 
hum The host is rewarded with a nng for keeping counsel — 
your lordship may have noted it on Tressilian’s hand — here 
it is This fellow, this agent, makes his way to the Place 
as a pedlar, holds conferences with the lady, and they make 
their escape together by night — rob a poor fellow of a horse 
by the way, such was their guilty haste , and at length reach 
this Castle, where the Countess of Leicester finds refuge — 
I dare not say m what place.” 

“Speak, I command thee,” said Leicester, “ speak, w'hile 
I retain sense enough to hear thee ” 

“Since it must be so,” answered Varney, “the lady 
resorted immediately to the apartment of Tressilian, where 
she remained many hours, partly in company with him, and 
partly alone. I told you Tressilian had a paramour m his 
chamber — I httle dreamed that paramour w as ” 

“ Amy, thou wouldst say,” answered Leicester , “ but it is 
false, false as the smoke of hell I Ambitious she may be — 
fickle and impatient — ’tis a woman’s fault , but false to me !— - 
never, never — ^The proof — the proof of this 1 ” he exclaimed, 
hastily 
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“Girrol, the Deputy Marshal, ushered her thither by her 
o^^n desire, on yesterday afternoon — Lambourne and the 
"iVarder botli found her there at an early hour this morning " 

“ Was Tressihan there willi her ? ” said Leicester, in the 
same humed tone 

“No, my lord You may remember,” answered Varney, 
“that he was that night placed ivith Sir Nicholas Blount, 
under a species of arrest” 

“ Did Carrol, or the other fellows, know who she was ? ” 
demanded Leicester 

“No, my lord,” replied Varney , “ Carrol and the Warder 
had ne\er seen the Countess, and Lambourne knew her not 
m her disguise , but, m seeking to prevent her leaving the 
cell, he obtained possession of one of her gloves, which, 
I think, your lordship may know ” 

He ga%e the glove, which had the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, the Earl’s impress, embroidered upon it in seed-pearls 

“ I do, I do recognise it,” said Leicester “ They were 
my own gift The fellow of it was on the arm which she 
threw this verj' day around my neck — He spoke this with 
vuolent agitation 

“ Your lordship,” said Varney, “ might yet further enquire 
of the lady herself, respectmg the truth of these passages ” 

“ It needs not — it needs not,” said the tortured Earl , 
“ it is written in characters of bummg light, as if they were 
branded on my very e) eballs 1 I see her infamy — I can see 
nought else, and, — graaous Heaven ' — for this vile woman 
was I about to commit to danger the lives of so many noble 
fnends — shake the foundation of a lawful throne — carry the 
sword and torch tlirough tlie bosom of a peaceful land — 
wrong the kind mistress who made me 11 hat I am — and 
would, but for that hell-framed niamage, have made me all 
that man can be’ All this I was ready to do for a woman 
who tnnlcts and trafhes with my worst foes' — And thou, 
villain, why didst thou not speak sooner?" 

“M} lord," said Vame}, “a tear from my lady would 
have blotted out all I could have said. Besides, I had not 
these proofs until this verv mommg, when Anthony Foster’s 
sudden arrival, with the examinations and declarations, which 
he had extorted from the innkeeper Gosling, and others, 
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explained the manner of her flight from Cumnor-Place, and 
my own researches discovered the steps which she had taken 
here ” 

“ Now, may God be praised for the light he has given ! so 
full, so satisfactory, that there breathes not a man in England 
who shall call my proceeding rash, or my revenge unjust — 
And yet, Varney, so young, so fair, so fawning, and so false ' 
Hence, then, her hatred to thee, my trusty, my well-beloved 
servant, because you withstood her plots, and endangered her 
paramour’s life 1 " 

“ I never gave her any other cause of dislike, my lord,” 
rephed Varney, “but she knew that my counsels went 
directly to dimmish her influence with your lordship, and 
that I was, and have been, ever ready to peril my life 
against your enemies ” 

“ It is too, too apparent,” rephed Leicester , “ yet, with 
what an air of magnanimity she exhorted me to commit my 
head to the Queen’s mercy, rather than wear the veil of 
falsehood a moment longer I Methinks the angel of truth 
himself can have no such tones of high-souled impulse 
Can It be so, Varney ? — Can falsehood use thus boldly the 
language of truth? — Can infamy thus assume the guise of 
punty? — Varney, thou hast been my servant from a child — 
I have raised thee high — can raise thee higher Think, 
thmk for me 1 Thy brain was ever shrewd and piercing — 
May she not be innocent ? Prove her so, and all I have y et 
done for thee shall be as nothing — nothing — m companson 
of thy recompense ' " 

The agony with which his master spoke had some effect 
even on the hardened Varney, who, m the midst of his own 
wicked and ambitious designs, really loved his patron as 
well as such a wretch was capable of lo\'ing anything , but 
he comforted himself, and subdued his self-reproaches, with 
the reflection, that if he inflicted upon the Earl some im- 
mediate and transitory pain, it was m order to pave his way 
to the throne, which, were this mamage dissolved by death 
or otherwise, he deemed Elizabeth would willingly share 
with his benefactor He therefore persevered in his 
diabolical policy , and, after a moment’s consideration, 
answered the anxious queries of the Earl v, ith a melancholy 
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look, as if he had in vain sought some exculpation for the 
Countess , then suddenly raising his head, he said, with an 
expression of hope, which instantly communicated itself to 
the countenance of his patron, — “Yet wherefore, if guilty, 
should she have perilled herself by coming hither? IVhy 
not rather ha\e fled to her father’s, or elsewhere? — though 
that, indeed, might have interfered with her desire to be 
acknowledged as Countess of Leicester ” 

“True, true, true’’’ exclaimed Leicester, his transient 
gleam of hope giving way to the utmost bitterness of feehng 
and expression, “thou art not fit to fathom a woman’s depth 
of wit, Varney I see it all She would not quit the estate 
and title of the wittol who had wedded her Ay, and if in 
my madness I had started into rebellion, or if the angry 
Queen had taken ray head, as she this morning threatened, 
the wealthy dower which law would have assigned to the 
Countess Dowager of Leicester, had been no bad windfall 
to the beggarly Tressilian l\’ell might she goad me on to 
danger, which could not end otheniise than profitably to 
her — Speak not for her, Varney ' I will have her blood I” 

“ My lord,” replied Varney, “ the wildness of your distress 
breaks forth in the wnldness of your language ” 

“ I say, speak not for her ' ” replied Leicester , “ she has 
dishonoured me — she would have murdered me — all ties are 
burst belw'een us She shall die the death of a traitress and 
adulteress, well merited both by the laws of God and man 1 
And — what is this casket,” he said, “which was even now 
thrust into mj hand by a bo}, wnth the desire I would 
convey it to Tressihan, as he could not give it to the 
Countess? By H eaten ' the words surpnsed me as he spoke 
them, though olh(.r matters chased them from my bram, 
but now they return with double force —It is her casket of 
jewels! — Force it open, Varney, force the hinges open with 
th) poniard ” 

“She refused the aid of my dagger once’V’ thought 
Varney, as he unsheathed the weapon, “to cut the string 
which bound a letter, but now it shall work a mightier 
mmistn in her fortunes ” 

V ith this reflection, b\ ucme the three-cornered stiletto- 
bee p 62 
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blade as a wedge, he forced open the slender silver hinges 
of the casket The Earl no sooner saw them give way, than 
he snatched the casket from Sir Richard’s hand, ivrenched 
off the cover, and tearing out the splendid contents, flung 
them on the floor in a transport of rage, while he eagerly 
searched for some letter or billet, which should make the 
fancied guilt of his innocent Countess yet more apparent 
1 hen stamping funously on the gems, he exclaimed, “ Thus 
I annihilate the miserable toys for which thou hast sold 
thyself, body and soul, consigned thyself to an early and 
timeless death, and me to misery and remorse for ever' 
— TeU me not of forgiveness, Varney — She is doomed ' ” 
So saying, he left the room, and rushed into an adjacent 
closet, the door of which he locked and bolted. 

Varney looked after him, while something of a more 
human feeling seemed to contend with his habitual sneer 
“ I am sorry for his weakness,” he said, “ but love has made 
him a child. He throws down and treads on these costly 
toys — with the same vehemence would he dash to pieces 
this frailest toy of all, of which he used to rave so fondlj 
But that taste also will be forgotten when its object is no 
more. Well, he has no eye to value things as they deserve, 
and that nature has given to Varney When Leicester shall 
be a sovereign, he will think as little of the gales of passion, 
through which he gained that royal port, as ever did sailor 
in harbour, of the penis of a voyage But these tell-tale 
articles must not remain here — they are rather too nch vails 
for the drudges who dress the chamber ” 

While Varney was employed m gathenng together and 
putting them into a secret drawer of a cabinet that chanced 
to be unlocked, he saw the door of Leicester’s closet open, 
the tapestry pushed aside, and the Earl’s face thrust out, but 
with eyes so dead, and bps and cheeks so bloodless and 
pale, that he started at the sudden change No sooner did 
his eyes encounter the Earl’s, than the latter withdrew his 
head, and shut the door of the closet This manoeuvre 
Leicester repeated twice, without speaking a word, so that 
Varney began to doubt whether his brain was not actually 
affected by his mental agony The third time, however, 
he beckoned, and Varney obeyed the signal When he 
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entered, he soon found his patron’s perturbation was not 
caused by insanity, but by the fcllness of purpose which he 
entertained, contending v ith vanous contrary passions 1 hey 
passed a full hour in close consultation , after which tlie Earl 
of Leicester, with an incredible exertion, dressed himself, 
and ^^ent to attend his rujal guest. 
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You have displaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With most admired disorder 

Macbeth}- 

It was afterwards remembered, that dunng the banquets 
and revels which occupied the remainder of this eventful 
day, the beanng of Leicester and of Varney were totally 
different from their usual demeanour Sir Richard Varney 
had been held rather a man of counsel and of action, than 
a votary of pleasure Business, whether avil or military, 
seemed always to be his proper sphere, and while in 
festivals and revels, although he well understood hon to 
tnck them up and present them, his ov.n part v,as that of 
a mere spectator, or, if he exercised his wit, it ^^as in a 
rough, caustic, and severe manner, rather as if he scoffed 
at the exhibition and the guests, than shared the common 
pleasure. 

But upon the present day his character seemed changed 
He mixed among the younger courtiers and ladies, and 
appeared for the moment to be actuated by a spmt of hght- 
hearted gaiety, which rendered him a match for the hveliesL 
Those who had looked upon him as a man given up to 
graver and more ambitious pursuits, a bitter sneerer and 
passer of sarcasms at the expense of those, who, talnng life 
as they find it, were disposed to snatch at each pastime it 
presents, now perceived with astonishment that his wit could 
carry as smooth an edge as their own, his laugh be as hvely, 
and his brow as unclouded By what art of damnable 
hypocrisy he could draw this veil of gaiety over the black 

^ in IV io5> 
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thoughts of one of the worst of human bosoms, must remain 
unintelligible to all but his compeers, if any such ever 
existed, but he was a man of extraordinary powers, and 
those powers were unhappily dedicated in all their energy 
to the ver)’ worst of purposes 

It was entirely different with Leicester However habi- 
tuated his mind usually was to play the part of a good 
courtier, and appear gay, assiduous, and free from all care 
but that of enhancing the pleasure of the moment, while 
his bosom internally throbbed with the pangs of unsatisfied 
ambition, jealousy, or resentment, his heart had now a yet 
more dreadful guest, whose workings could not be over- 
shadowed or suppressed , and you might read m his vacant 
eye and troubled brow, that his thoughts were far absent 
from the scenes in which he was compelling himself to play 
a part He looked, moved, and spoke, as if by a succession 
of continued efforts , and it seemed as if his will had in some 
degree lost the promptitude of command over the acute 
mind and goodly form of which it was the regent His 
actions and gestures, instead of appeanng the consequence 
of simple volition, seemed, like those of an automaton, to 
wait the revolution of some internal machinery ere they could 
be performed , and his words fell from him piecemeal, inter- 
rupted, as if he had first to think what he was to say, then 
how It was to be said, and as if, after all, it was only by an 
cflorl of continued attention that he completed a sentence 
without forgetting both the one and the other 

The singular effects which these distractions of mind 
produced upon the behaviour and conversation of the most 
accomplished courtier of England, as thej were visible to 
the lowest and dullest menial who approaehed his person, 
could not escape the notice of the most intelligent pnneess 
of the age. Nor is there the least doubt, that the alternate 
negligence and irregulant) of his manner would have called 
down Eliiaabeth’s severe displeasure on the Earl of Leicester, 
had it not occurred to her to account for it, by supposing 
that the apprehension of that displeasure which she had 
< xprtised towards him with such vavacitj that very morning, 
was dwelling upon the spirits of her favourite, and, spite of 
his efforts to the contrary, distracted the usual graceful tenor 
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of his mien, and the charms of his conversation tVlien 
this idea, so flattenng to female vanity, had once obtained 
possession of her mind, it proved a full and satisfactory 
apology for the numerous errors and mistakes of the Earl 
of Leicester , and the watchful circle around observed with 
astonishment, that, instead of resenting his repeated negli- 
gence, and want of even ordinary attention, (although these 
were points on which she was usually extremely punctilious,) 
the Queen sought, on the contrary, to afford him time and 
means to recollect himself, and deigned to assist him in 
doing so, with an mdulgence which seemed altogether 
inconsistent with her usual character It was clear, however, 
that this could not last much longer, and that Elizabeth 
must finally put another and more severe construction on 
Leicester’s uncourteous conduct, when the Earl was sum- 
moned by Varney to speak with him in a different apartment 

After having had the message twice delivered to him, he 
rose, and was about to wathdraw, as it were, by instinct — 
then stopped, and turning round, entreated permission of 
the Queen to absent himself for a bnef space upon matters 
of pressmg importance 

“Go, my lord,” said the Queen, “we are aware our 
presence must occasion sudden and unexpected occurrences, 
which require to be provided for on the mstanL Yet, mj 
lord, as you would have us believe ourself your welcome 
and honoured guest, we entreat you to thmk less of our 
good cheer, and favour us with more of your good 
countenance, than we have this day enjoyed , for, whether 
pnnee or peasant be the guest, the welcome of the host will 
always be the better part of the entertammenL Go, my 
lord, and we trust to see you return with an unwnnkled 
brow, and those free thoughts which you are wont to have 
at the disposal of your fnends ” 

Leicester only bowed low in answer to this rebuke, and 
retired At the door of the apartment he was met by Varney, 
who eagerly drew him apart, and whispered m his ear, “ All 
IS well ' ” 

“ Has Masters seen her?” said the Earl 

“ He has, my lord, and os she would neither answer his 
quenes, nor allege any reason for her refusal, he will give 
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full testimony that she labours under a mental disorder, 
and may be best committed to the charge of her friends 
The opportunity is therefore free, to remove her as we 
proposed ” 

“ But Tressihan ? ” said Leicester 
“ He wnll not know of her departure for some time, ’ 
replied Varney , “ it shall take place this very evening, and 
to-morrow he shall be cared for ” 

“No, by my soul,” answered Leicester, “I will take 
V engeance on him with mine own hand ' ” 

“You, my lord, and on so inconsiderable a man as 
Tressihan 1 — No, my lord, he hath long wished to visit 
foreign parts Trust him to me — I will take care he 
returns not hither to tell tales ” 

“Not so, by Heaven, Varney!” exclaimed Leicester — 
“Inconsiderable do you call an enemy, that hath had power 
to w ound me so deeply, that my whole after life must be one 
scene of remorse and misery ? — No , rather than forego the 
nght of doing m 5 'sclf justice wuth m> own hand on that 
accursed vnllain, I will unfold the whole truth at Elizabeth’s 
footstool, and let her vengeance descend at once on them 
and on mjself” 

Varnc) saw with great alarm that his lord was wrought 
up to such a pitch of agitation, that if he gave not way to 
him, he was perfect!} capable of adopting the desperate 
lesolution which he had announced, and which was instant 
ruin to all the schemes of ambition which Varney had formed 
for his patron and for himself But the Eirl’s rage seemed 
at once uncontrollable and deepl} concentrated , and while 
he spoke, his eyes shot fire, his voice trembled with excess 
of passion, and the light foam stood on his hp 

His confidant made a bold and successlul effort to obtain 
the master) of him even in this hour of emotion — “My 
lord,” he said, leading him to a mirror, “behold your 
rellcclion in that glass, and thinl if these agitated features 
belong to one who, in a condition so extreme, is capable of 
foiiinn,; a resolution for hini'.elf’ 

Uun, would^t thou male me?” said Ivcice'^ter, 
sliuel u the change m lus own jifivsiognonn, though 
oiiended at the lrt.cdom with whieh Varne} made the 
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appeal “Am I to be thy ward, thy -vassal, — the property 
and subject of my servant? ” 

“No, my lord,” said Varney, firmly, “but be master of 
yourself, and of your own passion i\Iy lord, I, your bom 
servant, am shamed to see how poorly you bear yourself m 
the storm of fury Go to Elizabeth’s feet, confess your 
marnage — impeach your wife and her paramour of adultery 
— and avow yourself, amongst all your peers, the -wittol who 
married a country girl, and was cozened by her and her 
book-learned gallant — Go, my lord — but first take farewell 
of Richard Varney, with all the benefits you ever conferred 
on him He served the noble, the lofty, the high minded 
Leicester, and was more proud of depending on him, than 
he would be of commanding thousands But the abject 
lord who stoops to every adverse circumstance, whose 
judicious resolves are scattered like chaff before every 
wind of passion, him Richard Varney serves not He is 
as much above him in constancy of mind, as beneath him 
in rank and fortune ” 

Varney spoke thus -without hypocrisy, for, though the 
firmness of mind which he boasted was hardness and im- 
penetrability, yet he really felt the ascendency which he 
vaunted, while the interest which he actually felt in the 
fortunes of Leicester, gave unusual emotion to his voice 
and manner 

Leicester was overpowered by his assumed superiority , 
it seemed to the unfortunate Earl as if his last fnend was 
about to abandon him He stretched his hand towards 
Varney, as he uttered the words, “ Do not leave me — What 
wouldst thou have me do ? ” 

“ Be thyself, my noble master,” said Varney, touching 
the Earl’s hand with his lips, after havang respectfully grasped 
it in his own , " be yourself, supenor to those storms of 
passion which wreck mfenor minds Are you the first who 
has been cozened in love? The first whom a vam and 
licentious w'oman has cheated into an affection, which she 
has afterwards scorned and misused? And will you suffer 
yourself to be dnven frantic, because you have not been 
w'lser than the w isest men whom the w orld has seen ? Let 
her be as if she had not been — let her pass from your 
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memor)', as un^\orthy of ever having held a place there 
Let your strong resohe of this morning, which I have 
both courage, zeal, and means enough to execute, be like 
the fiat of a superior being, a passionless act of justice 
She hath desen’cd death — ^let her die ! ” 

I^Tiile he vas speaking, the Earl held his hand fast, com- 
pressed his lips hard, and frowned, as if he laboured to catch 
from Varney a portion of the cold, ruthless, and dispassionate 
firmness which he recommended When he was silent, the 
Earl still continued to grasp his hand, until, wath an efibrt 
at calm decision, he was able to articulate, " Re it so — she 
dies ' — But one tear might be permitted " 

“Not one, my lord,” interrupted Varney, who saw bj 
the qunenng eye and convulsed cheek of his patron, 
that he was about to give way to a burst of emotion, — 
“Not a tear — the lime permits it not — Tressihan must be 
thought of” 

“ 1 hat indeed is a name,” said the Earl, “ to convert 
tears into blood Varney, I ha\e thought on this, and I 
have determined — neither entreat)’ nor argument shall move 
me — Tressihan shall be my own victim ” 

“It IS madness, my lord , but you are too mighty for me 
to bar your way to )our revenge. Yet resohe at least to 
choose filling time and opportunity, and to forbear him 
until those shall be found ” 

“I hou shalt order me in what thou wilt,” said Leicester, 
“only thwart me not in this" 

“ 1 hen, m) lord,” said Vamc), " I first request of you 
to hv aside the wild, suspected, and half-frcnzied demeanour, 
which hath this day drawn the e>es of all the court upon 
)Ou, and which, but for the Queen's partial indulgence, 
which she hath extended towards )ou in a degree far beyond 
iier nature, she liad neier gnen )ou the opportunity to 
aloiiL for " 

“Ha\e I indeed been so negligent?” said Leicester, as 
one who aw lUs from a dream , “ I thought I had coloured 
n Well, but )tir nothing, ni) mind is now eased — I am 
< dm Mt horoscope shall be fulfilled , and that it ma) be 
iulfilled, 1 will tax to the highest ei^n facult) of m) mind 
1 tar nit nut 1 sa) — ^Iwdl to the Queen initaiul) — no’’ thine 
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own looks and language shall be more impenetrable than 
mine — Hast thou aught else to say ? ” 

“ I must crave your signet-nng,” said Varney, gravely, 
“m token to those of your servants whom I must employ, 
that I possess your full authority m commanding their aid " 

Leicester drew off the signet-nng, which he commonly 
used, and gave it to Varney with a haggard and stem expres- 
sion of countenance, adding only, in a low, half-whispered 
tone, but with ternfic emphasis, the words, “What thou 
dost, do quickly'" 

Some anxiety and wonder took place, meanwhile, in the 
presence-hall, at the prolonged absence of the noble Lord 
of the Castle, and great was the delight of his fnends, when 
they saw him enter as a man, from whose bosom, to all 
human seeming, a weight of care had been just removed 
Amply did Leicester that day redeem the pledge he had 
given to Varney, who soon saw himself no longer under 
the necessity of maintaining a character so different from 
his owm, as that which he had assumed in the earlier part 
of the day, and gradually relapsed into the same grave, 
shrewd, caustic observer of conversation and incident, which 
constituted his usual part in society 

With Elizabeth, Leicester plajed his game as one to 
whom her natural strength of talent, and her weakness in 
one or tw^o particular points, were well known He was too 
wary to exchange on a sudden the sullen personage which 
he had played before he retired wnth Varnej , but, on ap- 
proaching her, it seemed softened into a melancholy, which 
had a touch of tenderness in it, and which, in the course of 
conversing with Elizabeth, and as she dropped m compassion 
one mark of favour after another to console him, passed 
into a flow of affectionate gallantry, the most assiduous, the 
most delicate, the most insinuating, yet at the same time the 
most respectful, w'lth which a Queen was ever addressed by 
a subject Elizabeth listened, as in a sort of enchantment, 
her jealousy of power was lulled asleep, her resolution to 
forsake all social or domestic ties, and dedicate herself 
exclusively to the care of her people, began to be shaken, 
and once more the star of Dudley culminated in the court- 
honzon 

® tjtjohnxm 27 
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But Leicester did not enjoy this tnumph over nature, 
and o^er conscience, ivithout its being embittered to him, 
not onl) by the internal rebellion of his feelings against 
the \nolence Mhich he exercised o\er them, but by many 
accidental circumstances, which m the course of the banquet, 
and dunng the subsequent amusements of the evening, jarred 
upon that ncne, the least vibration of which was agony 
The courtiers were, for example, in the great hall, after 
hanng left the banqueting-room, awaiting the appearance of 
a splendid masque, which was the expected entertainment 
of this eiening, when the Queen interrupted a wild career 
of wit, which the Earl of Leicester was running against Lord 
Willoughby, Raleigh, and some other courtiers, bj saying — 
“We will impeach you of high treason, my lord, if you 
proceed in this attempt to slay us with laughter And 
here comes a thing maj make us all grave at his pleasure, 
our learned physician Masters, with news belike of our poor 
suppliant, Lad) Varney — naj, my lord, we will not have you 
leave us, for this being a dispute betwixt mamed persons, 
we do not hold our own experience deep enough to decide 
thereon, wathout good counsel — How now. Masters, what 
ihink’st thou of the runaway bnde?” 

The smik with which LcieeMer had been speaking, when 
the Queen interrupted him, remained arrested on his lips, as 
if It had been caned there by the chisel of Michael \ngelo’, 
or of Cliantrej * and he listened to the speech of the phy- 
sician wall the viiiie immovable ci'-t of countenince 

“ J he I^ad) \ unej, giatmus Sovereign,” said the court 
jilijshi.in Masters, “is sulle-n, and would hold little con- 
lereiiee with me toueliuig the sute of her health, talking 
wildly ol being soon to pleaeiher own eausc before your own 
presence, and ol mswenng no moaner person’s enquiries ” 
“Ixuw the heavens lorefend'” said the Queen, “we 
have alreadv suflered Irom the misconstructions and broils 
which seem to lollow tins poor brain siel lady v.herever she 
comes— ihinl you not so, niv lord?" she added, appealing 

1 lit gre I U luu scelp 01, jen tei aed arcbuect (i47>;— 1564) 

* 1 1 raiicis Chanlrtv, a c r,it.nter a uho ruse to be the greatest 

1 neli'-h < ulp or 1/ Ins innr Ht t-sece cd a.i adtnirab'e Lust of S-ett 
ir the vft in vihidt }■ ■>r‘) wr ten 
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to Leicester, with something m her look that indicated regret, 
even tenderly expressed, for their disagreement of that 
morning Leicester compelled himself to bov low The 
utmost force he could exert was inadequate to the farther 
effort of expressing in words his acquiescence in the Queen’s 
sentiment 

“You are vindictne,” she said, “my lord^ but ve wall 
find time and place to punish you But once more to this 
same trouble-mirth, this Lady Varney — What of her health, 
Masters ? ” 

“She is sullen, madam, as I already said," replied 
Masters, “and refuses to answer interrogatories, or be 
amenable to the authority of the mediciner I conceive 
her to be possessed with a delirium, which I incline to 
term rather hypochondria than phrencsts‘‘ , and I think she 
were best cared for by her husband in his own house, and 
removed from all this bustle of pageants, which disturbs her 
weak brain wnth the most fantastic phantoms She drops 
hints as if she were some great person in disguise — some 
Countess or Pnneess perchance. God help them, such are 
often the hallucinations of these infirm persons ' ” 

“Nay, then," said the Queen, “away with her with all 
speed Let Varney care for her with fitting humanity , but 
let them nd the Castle of her forthwith She will think 
herself lady of all, I warrant you It is pity so fair a form, 
however, should have an infirm understanding — V hat think 
you, my lord ? ” 

“It IS pity indeed,” said the Earl, repeating the words 
like a task which was set him 

“But, perhaps,” said Elizabeth, “you do not join wath 
us in our opinion of her beauty, and indeed we have known 
men prefer a statelier and more Juno-hke form, to that 
drooping fragile one, that hung its head like a broken hly 
Ay, men are tyrants, my lord, who esteem the animation of 
the strife above the tnumph of an unresisting conquest, and, 
like sturdy champions, love best those women who can wage 
contest w ith them — 1 could think wath you, Rutland, that, 
give my Lord of Leicester such a piece of painted wax for 

* R-xther a low, despondent diso»dei of the mind than ai-Ute and 
violent madness 
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a bnde, he ^^ou1d ha\e vvishcd her dead ere the end of the 
hone) -moon ” 

As she said this, she looked on Leicester so expressively, 
that, ivhile his heart re\ oltcd against the egregious falsehood, 
he did himself so much violence as to reply m a whisper, 
that Leicester’s loxe vas more lowly than her ^lajesty deemed, 
since It was settled vhere he could never command, but 
must ever obey 

The Queen blushed, and bid him be silent , yet looked 
as if she expected that he would not obey her commands 
But at that moment the flourish of trumpets and kettle-drums 
from a high balcony which overlooked the hall, announced 
the entrance of the masquers, and relieved Leicester from 
the homble state of constraint and dissimulation m which 
the result of his own duplicity had placed him 

The masque which entered consisted of four separate 
bands, which followed each other at bnef intervals, each 
consisting of six principal persons and as many torch-bearers, 
and each representing one of the various nations b> which 
England had at different times been occupied 

The aboriginal Bntons, who first entered, were ushered 
m b) two ancient Druids whose hoary hair was crowned 
with a chaplet of oak, and who bore in their hands branches 
of mistletoe The masquers who followed these venerable 
figures were succeeded by two Bards, aiTa)ed m white, and 
bearing harps, vv inch they occasional!) touched, singing at the 
same time certain stanzas of an ancient h)mn to Belus®, or 
the Sun The abonginil Bntons had been selected from 
amongst the tallcsi and most robust )oung gentlemen in 
attendance on the court Their masks were accommodated 
with long shaggv beards and hair, their vestments were of 
the hides of wolves and bears, while their legs, arms, and 
the upper parts of their bodies, b.ing sheathed in flesh- 
coloured sill, on which were traced in grotesque lines 
n present itions of the heavcnl) bodies, and of animals and 
other terrestnal obiects, gave them the Iivel) appear ince 
of oui piinied ancestors, whose freedom was first trenched 
upon b) the Romans 

‘ ]i we<; loniwrh t'nnrlit Aai the Labiloa-n L'el, the Phoenicuu 
J a^l, was oiu of the o''jtc - of Die ^ c_l wo-- ap 
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The sons of Rome, who came to cmlue as well as to 
conquer, were next produced before the princely assembly, 
and the manager of the revels had correctly imitated the 
high crest and military habits of that celebrated people, 
accommodating them with the light yet strong buckler, and 
the short two edged sword, the use of which had made them 
victors of the world T. he Roman eagles were borne before 
them by two standard-bearers, who recited a hymn to Mars, 
and the classical warriors followed with the grave and 
haughty step of men who aspired at universal conquest 

The third quadrille represented the Saxons, clad in the 
bearskins which they had brought with them from the 
German forests, and beanng in their hands the redoubtable 
battle-axes which made such havoc among the natives of 
Bntain They were preceded by two Scalds’", who chanted 
the praises of Odin 

Last came the knightly Normans, m their mail shirts and 
hoods of steel, with all the panoply of chivalry, and mar- 
shalled by two Minstrels, who sung of war and ladies’ love. 

These four bands entered the spacious hall with the 
utmost order, a short pause being made, that the spectators 
might satisfy their cunosity as to each quadrille before the 
appearance of the next. Thej then marched completely 
round the hall, m order the more fully to display themselves, 
regulating theu steps to organs, shalms, hautboys, and 
virginals, the music of the Lord Leicester’s household At 
length the four quadnlles of masquers, ranging their torch- 
bearers behind them, drew up m their several ranks, on the 
two opposite sides of the hal4 so that the Romans confront- 
ing the Bntons, and the Saxons the Normans, seemed to 
look on each other with eyes of wonder, which presently 
appeared to kindle into anger, expressed by menacing 
gestures At the burst of a strain of martial music from the 
gallery, the masquers drew their swords on all sides, and 
advanced against each other in the measured steps of a sort 
of Pyrrhic“ or military dance, clashing their swords against 

^ The poets or bards of the Norsemen or Scandinavians In the 
Scandinavian mythology Odin was the creator (All father) and war god, 
to the Saxons he was known as Woden 

* T he Pyrrhic dance was the war dance of the ancient Greeks 
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their ad\ ersanes’ shields, and clattenng them against their 
blades as they passed each other in the progress of the 
dance. It r\as a ver)’ pleasant spectacle to see hoi\ the 
sanous bands, preserving regulanty amid motions which 
seemed to be totally irregular, mixed together, and then dis- 
engaging themselves, resumed each their own onginal rank 
as the music laned 

In this symbolical dance were represented the conflicts 
vhich had taken place among the vanous nations which had 
anciently inhabited Bntain 

At length, after many ma7y evolutions, which afforded 
great pleasure to the spectators, the sound of a loud-voiced 
trumpet was heard, as if it blew for instant battle, or for 
MCtor) won The masquers instantly ceased their mimic 
stnfe, and collecting themsehes under their original leaders, 
or presenters, for such was the appropriate phrase, seemed 
to share the anxnous expectation which the spectators ex- 
penenced concerning what was next to appear 

The doors of the hall were thrown wide, and no less 
a person entered than the fiend born Merlin®, dressed in 
a strange and mi^-tical attire, suited to his ambiguous birth 
and magical power About him and behind him fluttered 
or gambolled man) cxtraordinar)' forms, intended to repre- 
sent the spirits who waited to do his powerful bidding, and 
so much did this part of the prgeant interest the menials 
and others of the lower class then in the Castle, that many 
of them foigot e\en the reverence due to the Queen’s 
piesence, so far as to thrust themsehes into the lower part 
of the hall 

The Lail of Ivcu ester, seeing his officers had some 
difficult) to repel these intruders, without more disturbance 
than was futine where the Queen was in presence, arose and 
went himseli to the bottom of the hall, Llizabeth, at the 
same time, with her u^ual feeling for the common people, 
requesting th t the) might be permitted to remain un- 
distuibed to wntness the pigi int Leicester went under this 
pieiext, but his red motive was to ^^ain a moment to him- 
self, and to relieve his mind, were it but for one instant, 

' Till ,.n-» endriuer of t’ c Jti oh tee Sir T Malor> s 

1 1 ’ <. D V / > or Teuu\; > i s /..I 
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from the drciclful task of hiding, under the guise of gaiety 
and gallantry, the lacerating pangs of shame, anger, remorse, 
and thirst for vengeance He imposed silence by his look 
and sign upon the vulgar crowd, at the lower end of the 
apartment, but, instead of instantly returning to wait on her 
Majesty, he wrapped his cloak around him, and mixing ivith 
the crowd, stood in some degree an undistinguished spectator 
of the progress of the masque 

Merlin having entered, and advanced into the midst of 
the hall, summoned the presenters of the contending bands 
around him by a wave of his magical rod, and announced to 
them, in a poetical speech, that the isle of Britain was now 
commanded by a Royal Maiden, to whom it was the will of 
fate that they should all do homage, and request of her to 
pronounce on the vanous pretensions which each set forth 
to be esteemed the preeminent stock, from which the 
present natives, the happy subjects of that angelical Pnneess, 
denved their lineage 

In obedience to this mandate, the bands, each moving 
to solemn music, passed in succession before Elizabeth, 
doing her, as they passed, each after the fashion of the 
people whom they represented, the lowest and most devo- 
tional homage, which she returned with the same gracious 
courtesy that had marked her whole conduct since she came 
to Kenilworth 

The presenters of the several masques, or quadnlles, 
then alleged, each in behalf of his own troop, the reasons 
which they had for claiming pre-eminence over the rest, and 
when they had been all heard m turn, she returned them 
this gracious answer “That she was sorry she was not 
better qualified to decide upon the doubtful question which 
had been propounded to her by the direction of the famous 
Merhn, but that it seemed to her that no single one of these 
celebrated nations could claim pre-eminence over the others, 
as having most contributed to form the Englishman of her 
own time, who unquestionably denved from each of them 
some worthy attnbute of his character Thus,” she said, 
“ the Englishman had from the ancient Bnton his bold and 
tameless spirit of freedom, — from the Roman his disciplined 
courage in war, with his love of letters and avalisation in 
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time of peace, — from the Saxon his wise and equitable laws, 
— and from tlie chivalrous Norman his love of honour and 
courtes}, with his generous desire for glorj' ” 

Merlin answered with readiness, that it did indeed 
require that so many choice qualities should meet in the 
English, as might render them m some measure the muster 
of the perfections of other nations, since that alone could 
render them in some degree deserving of the blessings they 
enj03 ed under the reign of England s Elizabeth 

The music then sounded, and the quadrilles, together 
vnth Merlin and his assistants, had begun to remove from 
the crowded hall, when L ciccster, who was, as we have 
mentioned, stationed for the moment near the bottom of the 
hall, and consequently engaged in some degree in the crowd, 
felt himself pulled by the cloak, while a voice whispered in 
his ear, “ M\ Loid, 1 do desire some instant conference with 
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CHAPTER XXXVITI 

How is’t with me, when every noi'^e nppnis me’ 

Afactclh ’ 

“ I DESIRE some conference with you ” The words were 
simple in themselves, but Lord Leicester was in that alarmed 
and fevensh state of mind, when the most ordinary occur- 
rences seem fraught with alarming import, and he turned 
hastily round to survey the person by w horn they had been 
spoken There was nothing remarkable in the speaker’s 
appearance, which consisted of a black silk doublet and 
short mantle, with a black vizard on his face , for it appeared 
he had been among the crowd of masks who had thronged 
mto the hall in the retinue of Merlin, though he did not 
wear any of the extravagant disguises by which most of them 
were distinguished 

“Who are you, or what do you want with me?” said 
Leicester, not without betraying, by his accents, the humed 
state of his spirits 

“No evil, my lord,” answered the mask, “but much 
good and honour, if you will rightly understand my purpose 
But I must speak with you more pmately ” 

“I can speak wath no nameless stranger,” answered 
Leicester, dreading he knew not precisely what from the 
request of the stranger , “ and those who are known to me, 
must seek another and a fitter time to ask an mterview ” 

He would have humed away, but the mask still detained 

him 

“Ihose w'ho talk to your lordship of what your own 
‘ II 11 58 
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honour demands, have a nght over jour time, whatever 
occupations jou may lay aside in order to indulge them ” 
“How! my honour? Who dare impeach it?” said 
Leicester 

"Your own conduct alone can furnish grounds for 
accusing it, my lord, and it is that topic on which I would 
speah w ith ) ou ” 

"You are insolent,” said Leicester, "and abuse the 
hospitable license of the time, which prevents me from 
hanng you punished I demand your name ? ” 

“Edmund Tressilian of Cornwall,” answered the mask 
“My tongue has been bound by a promise for four-and- 
twent)' hours, — the space is passed, — I now speak, and do 
3’our lordship the justice to address mjself first to you ” 

The thnll of astonishment which had penetrated to 
Leicester’s lery heart at hearing that name pronounced by 
the voice of the man he most detested, and by whom he 
conceived himself so deeply injured, at first rendered him 
immosable, but instantly gave way to such a thirst for 
revenge as the pilgnm in the desert feels for the water- 
brooks He had but sense and self go\emment enough left 
to prevent his slabbing to the heart the audacious villain, 
who, after the ruin he had brought upon him, dared, with 
such unmoved assurance, thus to practise upon him farther 
Determined to suppress for the moment every symptom of 
agitation, in order to perceive the full scope of Tressilian’s 
purpose, as wcl! as to secure his own vengeance, he answered 
in a tone so altered by restrained passion as scarce to be 
intelligible, — “And what does Master Edmund Tressilian 
require at my hand ? ” 

" lusiice, niy lord,’ answered Tressilian, calmly but firmly 
“ lustice,” said Leicester, “all men are entitled to — You, 
Master Tressilun, are peculurlv so, and be assured you shall 
liave It " 

“] cvpect nothing les*; from vour nobleness,” answered 
1 ressilian , “but time pres^e'■ and I must sp^ak v.ith you 
to niglu — Mav ] wait on vou in your chamber?” 

No,” answered Leiees’er, s»ernl\, “not under a roof, 
ind that roof mine own — We will meet under the free cope 
01 heaven ” 
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“You are discomposed or displeased, my lord,” replied 
Tressilian , “ yet there is no occasion for distemperature. 
The place is equal to me, so you alloiv me one half hour of 
your time uninterrupted ” 

“ A shorter time will, I trust, suffice,” answered Leicester 
— “ Meet me in the Pleasance, when the Queen has retired 
to her chamber ” 

“Enough,” said Tressilian, and withdrew, while a sort 
of rapture seemed for the moment to occupy the mind of 
Leicester 

“ Heaven,” he said, “ is at last favourable to me, and has 
put within my reach the wretch who has branded me with 
this deep ignominy — who has inflicted on me this cruel 
agony I ivill blame fate no more, since I am afforded the 
means of tracing the wiles by which he means still farther to 
practise on me, and then of at once convicting and punishing 
his villainy To my task — to my task ' — I ivill not sink 
under it now, since midnight, at farthest, will bring me 
vengeance,” 

While these reflections thronged through Leicester's 
mind, he again made his way amid the obsequious crowd, 
which divided to give him passage, and resumed his place, 
envied and admired, beside the person of his Sovereign 
But, could the bosom of him thus admired and envied, have 
been laid open before the inhabitants of that crowded hall, 
with all Its dark thoughts of guilty ambition, blighted affec- 
tion, deep vengeance, and conscious sense of meditated 
cruelty, crossing each other like spectres in the circle of 
some foul enchantress, — which of them, from the most 
ambitious noble in the courtly circle, down to the most 
wretched menial, who lived by shifting of trenchers would 
have desired to change characters with the favourite of 
Elizabeth, and the Lord of Kenilworth 1 

New tortures awaited him as soon as he had rejoined 
Elizabeth 

“ You come in time, my lord,” she said, “ to decide a 
dispute between us ladies Here has Sir Richard Varney 
asked our permission to depart from the Castle with his in- 
firm lady, having, as he tells us, your lordship’s consent to 
his absence, so he can obtain ours Certes, we have no will 
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to ^^ithhold him from the aftectionate charge of this poor 
joung person — but you are to knou, that Sir Richard 
Varney hath this day shown himself so much captivated 
ivith these ladies of ours, that here is our Duchess of 
Rutland says, he will carrj' his poor insane v ife no farther 
than the lake, plunge her in, to tenant the crystal palaces 
that the enchanted nymph told us of, and return a jolly 
widower, to dry his tears, and to make up the loss among 
our tram How say you, my lord ? — We have seen Varney 
under two or three different guises — you know what are his 
proper attnbutes — think you he is capable of playing his 
lady such a knave’s tnck ? ” 

Leicester was confounded, but the danger was urgent, 
and a reply absolutely necessary “The ladies,” he said, 
“ think too lightly of one of their own sex, in supposing she 
could deseiA'e such a fate, or too ill of ours, to think it could 
be inflicted upon an innocent female ’’ 

“ Hear him, my ladies,” said Elizabeth , “like all his sex, 
he would excuse their cruelty by imputing fickleness to us ” 

“ Say not us, madam,” replied the Earl , “ we say that 
meaner women, like the lesser lights of heaven, have revolu- 
tions and phases, but who shall impute mutabihty to the 
sun, or to Elizabeth ? ” 

The discourse presently aftenvards assumed a less peril- 
ous tendency, and Leicester continued to support his part 
in It with spint, at whatever expense of mental agony 
So pleasing did it seem to Elizabeth, that the Castle bell had 
sounded midnight ere she retired from the company, a 
ciicumstance unusual m her quiet and regular habits of 
disposing of time. Her departure was of course the signal 
lor breaking up the compan), who dibpersed to their several 
places of repose, to dream over the pastimes of the daj, or 
to inlicipale those of the morrow 

1 he unfortunate Lord ot the Castle, and founder of the 
proud festiv al, retire d to far different thoughts His direction 
to the valet who attended him, was to Send Varney instantly 
to his apartment The incbbenger returned after some 
oehv, and informed him that an hour had elapsed since Sir 
Rieh ird Vanuv had left the Castle, bv the postern gate, with 
ihu t. o'hei ])w’-sons, one of w’ om was transported in a horse 
lit el 
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As Leicester had finished and sealed this mandate, 
Michael Lamboume, booted up to mid thigh, having his 
nding cloak girthed around him with a broad belt, and 
a felt-cap on his head, like that of a couner, entered his 
apartment, ushered in by the valet 

“■\Vhat IS thy capacity of ser\nce? ” said the Earl 
“Equerr)' to your lordship’s master of the horse,” 
answered Lamboume with his customary assurance 

“ Tie up thy saucy tongue, sir,” said Leicester , “ the 
jests that may suit Sir Richard Varney’s presence, suit not 
mine. How soon wilt thou overtake thy master ? ” 

“ In one hour’s nding, my lord, if man and horse hold 
good,” said Lamboume, with an instant alteration of de- 
meanour, from an approach to familiarity to the deepest 
respect The Earl measured him with his eye from top to toe 
“ I have heard of thee,” he said , “ men say thou art a 
prompt fellow in thy service, but too much given to brawling 
and to wassail to be trusted with things of moment ” 

“ My lord ’ said Lamboume, " I have been soldier, 
sailor, traieller, and ad'cnturer, and these are all trades in 
which men enjoy to-day, because they have no surety of 
to morrow But though I may misuse mine owm leisure, I 
have never neglected the duty I owe my master ” 

“ See that it be so in this instance,” said Leicester, 
“and It shall do thee good Deliver this letter speedily 
and carcfull) into bir Richard Varney s hands ” 

“Does my commisbion reach no farther?” said Lam- 
boume 

"No,” answered lycieesur, * but it deeply concerns'me 
that n be carelully as well as hastily executed ’’ 

"I will spare neitlier care nor horse llesh,” answered 
].ambourne and iminedniely took his leave 

“So till', is the end of my private audience, from which 
1 hoped so much'” he muttered to himself, as he went 
till ouch the long gallen, and down the back staircase 
“Cogebonee ' ] thoUj,ht the Lari had w.^' ed a cast of mine 
oliui in some secret intngue, and it cfn ends in carrying a 
lettei ' Will his pleasure shall be done however, and as his 
lordship Well savs, u nia\ do n e good anotl er time The 
cliild must erttj) ere he walL and so must your mfant 
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courtier I will have a look into this letter, however, which 
he hath sealed so sloven-hkc.” — Having accomplished this, 
he clapped his hands together in ecstasy, exclaiming, “ The 
Countess — the Countess 1 — 1 have the secret that shall make 
or mar me. — But come forth, Bayard,” he added, leading 
his horse into the court-yard, “for your flanks and my spurs 
must be presently acquainted ” 

Lamboume mounted, accordingly, and left the Castle by 
the postern-gate, where his free passage was permitted, in 
consequence of a message to that effect left by Sir Richard 
Varney 

As soon as Lamboume and the valet had left the apart- 
ment, Leicester proceeded to change his dress for a very 
plain one, threw his mantle around him, and taking a lamp 
m his hand, went by the pnvate passage of communication 
to a small secret postem-door which opened into the court- 
yard, near to the entrance of the Pleasance His reflections 
were of a more calm and determined character than they 
had been at any late penod, and he endeavoured to claim, 
even m his own eyes, the character of a man more sinned 
against than sinning 

“ I have suffered the deepest injurj’,” such was the tenor 
of his meditations, “ yet I have restneted the instant revenge 
which was in my power, and have limited it to that which 
IS manly and noble. But shall the union which this false 
woman has this day disgraced, remain an abiding fetter on 
me, to check me m the noble career to which my destinies 
invite me ? No — there are other means of disengaging such 
ties, without unloosing the cords of life. In the sight of 
God, I am no longer bound by the union she has broken 
Kingdoms shall divide us — oceans roll betwixt us, and their 
waves, whose abysses have swallow’ed whole navaes, shall be 
the sole depositones of the deadly mjster) ” 

By such a train of argument did Leicester labour to 
reconcile his conscience to the prosecution of plans of 
vengeance, so hastily adopted, and of schemes of ambition, 
which had become so woven in with every purpose and 
action of his life, that he was incapable of the effort of 
relinquishing them , until his revenge appeared to him to 
wear a face of justice, and even of generous moderation 
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In this mood, the ^^ndlctlve and ambitious Earl entered 
the superb precincts of the Pleasance, then illumined by the 
full moon The broad yellow light was reflected on all 
sides from the nhite freestone, of rihich the pavement, 
balustrades, and architectural ornaments of the place nere 
constructed , and not a single fleecy cloud was vasible m the 
azure sbj, so that the scene nas nearly as light as if the sun 
had just left the honzon The numerous statues of white 
marble glimmered in the pale light, like so many sheeted 
ghosts just ansen from their sepulchres, and the fountains 
threw their jets into the air, as if they sought that their 
Maters should be brightened by the moonbeams, ere they fell 
doMTi again upon the basins in shoMers of sparkling silver 
The da) had been sultr)', and the gentle night-breeze, which 
sighed along the terrace of the Pleasance, raised not a 
deeper breath than the fan in the hand of youthful beauty 
The bird of summer night had built many a nest in the 
boMers of the adjacent garden, and the tenants now indem- 
nified themsclies for silence during the day, by a full chorus 
of their own unrivalled warbhngs, now joyous, now pathetic, 
now united, now responsne to each other, as if to express 
their delight in the placid and delicious scene to which they 
pouied their melody 

Musing on matters far different from the fall of the 
waters, the gleam of moonlight or the song of the nightin- 
gale, the stately Leicester walked slowly from one end of the 
terrace to the other, lus cloak wrapped around him, and his 
sword under his arm, wnthout seeing anything resembling 
the humul form 

“I have been fooled by my own generosity,” he said, 
"if I have suffered the \illain to escape me — ay, and 
perhaps to go to the reseue of the Adulteress, who is so 
jiooilt guarded” 

These were his thoughts, which were instantly dispelled, 
when, turning to look baek towards the entrance, he saw* a 
human form idv-ncing slowl\ from the portico, and darken- 
ing ihe \"uous obiLtts with us shadow, as passing them 
suecissuoU, in its a[’pro'’ch towards him 

" 11 1 stnl e e’e I ^enn hear his detested voice?’ 
was Leiec-'iers ihoUj,*it, as tie gr ispcd the hik of Ins swo'd, 


1 
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“ But no ! I will “lee which way his vile practice tends 
I will watch, disgusting as it is, the cods and mazes of the 
loathsome snake, ere I put forth my strength and crush him ” 

His Iiand quitted tlie sword-hilt, and he advanced slowly 
towards Fressilian, collecting for their meeting, all the self- 
possession he could command, until they came front to front 
with each other 

Tressilian made a profound reverence, to which the Earl 
replied with a haughty inclination of the head, and the words, 
“You sought secret conference with me, sir — I am here, and 
attentive ” 

“My lord,” said Tressilian, “I am so earnest m that 
which I have to say, and so desirous to find a patient, nay, 
a favourable, hearing, that I will stoop to exculpate mjself 
fiom whatever might prejudice your lordship against me. 
You think me your enemy?" 

“ Have I not some apparent cause ? ” ansv ered Leicester, 
perceiving that Tressilian paused for a reply 

“ You do me wrong, my lord I am a fnend but neither 
dependent nor partisan, of the Earl of Sussex, whom court- 
iers call your nval , and it is some considerable time since I 
ceased to regard either courts, or court-intngues, as suited 
to my temper or genius." 

“No doubt, sir,” answered Leicester, “there are other 
occupations more worthy a scholar, and for such the world 
holds Master Tressilian — Love has his mtngues as well as 
ambition ” 

“I perceive, my lord,” replied Tressilian, “you give 
much weight to my early attachment for the untortunate 
young person of whom I am about to speak, and perhaps 
think I am prosecuting her cause out of nvair)’, more than 
a sense of justice.” 

“No matter for my thoughts, sir,” said the Earl, “pro- 
ceed You have as yet spoken of v ourself only, an import- 
ant and worthy subject doubtless, but which, perhaps does 
not altogether so deeply concern me, that I should postpone 
my repose to hear it. Spare me farther prelude, sir, and 
speak to the purpose, if indeed you have aught to say that 
concerns me 'When you have done, I, in my turn, have 
something to communicate ” 
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"I vrill speak, then, without farther prelude, my lord,’ 
ans\\ered rressilian, “ha\ang to say that which, as it con- 
cerns jour lordship’s honour, I am confident jou -will not 
think jour time A^asted in listening to I have to request an 
account from jour lordship of the unhappy Amy Robsart, 
whose historj’ is too well known to jou I regret deeply 
that I did not at once take this course, and make yourself 
judge between me and the villain by whom she is injured 
Mj lord, she extneated herself from an unlawful and most 
perilous state of confinement, trusting to the effects of her 
own remonstrance upon her unworthy husband, and extorted 
from me a promise, that I would not interfere in her behalf 
until she had used her own efforts to ha\e her nghts ac- 
knowledged bj him ” 

“Hal” said Leicester, “remember j^ou to whom jou 
speak ? ” 

“ I speak of her unworthj husband, my lord ” repeated 
Tressilian, “and my respect can find no softer language. 
The unhappy j’oung woman is withdrawn from my know- 
ledge, and sequestered in some secret place of this Castle, — 
if she be not transferred to some place of seclusion bette-r 
fitted for bad designs This must be reformed my lord, — 
I speak It as authori/.ed bj her father, — and this ill fated 
marnage must be a\ouclKd and proved in the Queen’s 
prcbuiee, and the lad) placed without restraint, and at her 
own flee disposal And, permit me to saj, it concerns no 
one’s honour that these most just demands of mine should 
be complied wath, so much as it dots that of jour lord- 
ship ” 

The Lirl stood is if lie had been petrified, at the 
extreme coldness with which the niin, whom he considered 
as having injured him so deeplj, pleaded the cause of his 
cuiuinal ]wi amour, is if she had b^en an innocent woman, 
md he a disinieiesied advocate , nor v'-as his wonder 
iessiiud b\ the w irmth with whieh 1 rcssihan seemed to 
ikmind tor Inr tlie rani and siiuition wliieh she had 
disariced rnd iht adv Milages e>f which slievvas doubtless to 
slnri with Uu lover wlio "dvo^^ted her cau-e v.ith such 
tliuinten lit-v!rn had been s-’ent fo’’ more than a 
niinule ere th^ Lari rciuve’eC from the excess of his 
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astonishment, and, considering the prepossessions wth 
which his mind was occupied, there is little nonder that his 
passion gained the mastery of every other consideration 
“I have heard you, Master Tressilian,” said he, “mthout 
interruption, and I bless God that my ears were never before 
made to tingle by the words of so frontless a villain The 
task of chastising you is fitter for the hangman’s scourge 

than the sword of a nobleman, but yet Viliam, draw 

and defend thyself!” 

As he spoke the last words, he dropped his mantle on 
the ground, struck Tressilian smartly with his sheathed 
sword, and instantly drawing his rapier, put himself into 
a posture of assault The vehement fury of his language 
at first filled Tressilian, in his turn, with surpnse equal to 
what Leicester had felt when he addressed him But 
astonishment gave nse to resentment, when the unmented 
insults of his language were followed by a blow, which im- 
mediately put to flight every thought save that of instant 
combat Tressilian’s sword was instantly drawn, and though 
perhaps somewhat infenor to Leicester in the use of the 
weapon, he understood it well enough to maintain the con- 
test with great spint, the rather that of the two he was for 
the time the more cool, since he could not help imputing 
Leicester’s conduct either to actual frenzy, or to the influence 
of some strong delusion 

The rencontre had continued for sev eral minutes, with- 
out either party receiving a wound, when of a sudden \ oices 
were heard beneath the portico, which formed the entrance 
of the terrace, mingled wnth the steps of men advancing 
hastily “ We are interrupted,” said Leicester to his 
antagonist , “ follow me ” 

At the same time a voice from the portico said, “ The 
jackanape is nght — they are biting here ” 

Leicester, meanwhile, drew off Tressilian into a sort of 
recess behind one of the fountains, which served to conceal 
them, while six of the yeomen of the Queen’s guard passed 
along the middle walk of the Pleasance, and they could 
hear one say to the rest, “ We shall never find them to-night 
amongst all these squirbng funnels, squirrel-cages, and 
rabbit-holes , but if we light not on them before we reach 
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the farther end, we will return, and mount a guard at the 
entrance, and so secure them till morning ” 

“A proper matter,” said another, “the drawing of 
swords so near the Queen's presence, ay, and in her \ery 
palace as ’twere ! — Hang it, they must be some poor drunken 
game cocks fallen to spamng — ’twere pity almost we should 
find them — the penalty is chopping olT a hand, is it not ? — 
’twere hard to lose hand for handling a bit of steel, that 
comes so natural to one’s gnpe ” 

“Thou art a brawler thjself, George,” said another, 
“but take heed, for the law stands as thou sayesL” 

“A},” said the first, “ an the act be not mildly construed , 
for thou know st ’tis not the Queen’s Palace, but m> Ixird 
of Leicester’s ” 

“Wh), for that matter, the penalty may be as severe,” 
said another , “ for an our gracious Mistress be Queen, as 
she is, God sa\e her, my Lord of Leicester is as good as 
King ” 

" Hush ' thou knase 1 ” said a third , “ how know’st thou 
who ma) be wnthin hcanng?” 

The) passed on, making a kind of careless search, but 
seemingly more intent on their own con\ersation than bent 
on disco\enng the persons who had ertated the nocturnal 
disturbance 

The) had no sooner passed forward along the terrace, 
than Ixjicester, miking a sign to Tressili.an to follow him, 
glided awa) in an opposite dintiion, .and escaped through 
the portico undiscmered He conducted Tressili.an to 
Mcn)n’s Tower, in winch he was now .again lodged, and 
tlien, ere parting with him, said these words, “If thou hast 
courage to continue and brin., to an end v hat is thus broken 
ofl be nuar me wlitn the court goes forth to-morrow — we 
sli ill find a time, and I will gi\e }Oj a signal i hen it is 
fitting ’ 
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On these terms they parted, but the adventures of the 
night Avere not yet ended witli Leicester He ivas compelled 
to pass by Samtlowe’s Tower, in order to gain the private 
passage which led to his own chamber, and m the entrance 
thereof he met Lord Hunsdon half clothed, and rvith a 
naked sivord under his arm 

“Are you awakened, too, with this ’larum, my Lord of 
Leicester ? ” said the old soldier " ’ Fis well — By gog's-nails, 
the nights are as noisy as the day in this Castle of yours 
Some two hours since, I was waked by the screams of that 
poor brain-sick Lady Varney, whom her husband was forcing 
away I promise you, it required both your warrant and the 
Queen’s, to keep me from entenng into the game, and 
cutting that Varney of yours over the head , and now there 
is a brawl down in the Pleasance, or what call you the stone 
terrace-walk, where all yonder gimcracks stand ? ’’ 

The first part of the old man’s speech went through the 
Earl’s heart like a knife, to the last he answered that he 
himself had heard the clash of swords, and had come down 
to take order ivith those who had been so insolent so near 
the Queen’s presence 

“Nay, then,’’ said Hunsdon, “I will be glad of your 
lordship’s company ’’ 

Leicester was thus compelled to turn back wath the 
rough old lord to the Pleasance, where Plunsdon heard 
from the yeomen of the guard, who were under his imme- 
diate command, the unsuccessful search they had made for 
the authors of the disturbance, and bestowed for their pains 
some round dozen of curses on them, as lazy knaves 
Leicester also thought it necessary to seem angry that no 
discovery had been effected, but at length suggested to 
Lord Hunsdon, that after all it could only be some foolish 
young men, who had been dnnking healths pottle-deep, and 
who would be sufficiently scared by the search which had 
taken place after them Hunsdon, who was himself attached 
to his cup, allowed that a pint-flagon might cover many of 
the follies which it had caused “ But,” he added, “ unless 
your lordship will be less hberal in your housekeeping, and 
restrain the overflow of ale, and wine, and wassail, I foresee 
It will end in my havmg some ot these good fellows into 
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the guard-house, and treating them to a dose of the strappado 
— And ^\lth this ■naming, good night to you ” 

Joyful at being nd of his company, Leicester took leave 
of him at the entrance of his lodging, where they had first 
met, and entering the pnvate passage, took up the lamp 
which he had left there, and by its expinng light found the 
nay to his own apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


Room I room! for my horse will wince 

If he comes within so many yards of a pnnee , 

For to tell you true, and in rlijme, 

He was foal’d in Queen Elizabeth's time , 

When the great Earl of Lester 
In his castle did feast her 

Masque of Osvls — Bes Jonsov 

The amusement with which Elizabeth and her court 
were next day to be regaled, was an exhibition by the true- 
hearted men of Coventry', who were to represent the stnfe 
between the English and the Danes, agreeabh to a custom 
long preserved m their ancient borough, and warranted for 
truth by old histones and chronicles In this pageant, one 
party of the townsfolk presented the Saxons, and the other 
the Danes, and set forth, both in rude rh^mes and with 
hard blows, the contentions of these tw o fierce nations, and 
the Amazonian courage of the English women, who, accord- 
ing to the story, were the pnncipal agents in the general 
massacre of the Danes, which took place at Hocktide', in 
the year of God 1012 This sport, which had been long a 
favourite pastime with the men of Coventry, had, it seems, 
been put down by the influence of some zedous clergvman, 
of the more precise cast, who chanced to have considerable 
influence with the magistrates But the generality of the 
inhabitants had petitioned the Queen that thej might have 
their play again, and be honoured with permission to repre- 

* The Monda> and luesday but one after Easter Sunda> In his 
account of the Co\ entr) men’s exhibition Scott follow s closelj Laneham’s 
description, e\en m misdating the massacre of the Danes, wluch took 
place on St Brice’s day, looz 
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<;ent It before her Highness And when the matter was 
camissed in the little council, which usually attended the 
Queen for dispatch of business, the proposal, although 
opposed by some of the stncter sort, found favour in the 
e}es of Elizabeth, who said that such toys occupied, without 
offence, the minds of many, who, lacking them, might find 
w orse subjects of pastime, and that their pastors, however 
commendable for learning and godliness, were somewhat 
too sour in preaching against the pastimes of their flocks, 
and so the pageant was permitted to proceed 

Accordingly, after a morning repast, which Master 
Laneham calls an ambrosial breakfast, the pnncipal persons 
of the court, in attendance upon her Majesty, pressed to 
the Gallerj’-tower, to watness the approach of the two 
contending parties of English and Danes , and after a signal 
had been given, the gate which opened in the circuit of the 
Chase was thrown wide, to admit them On they came, 
foot and horse , for some of the more ambitious burghers 
and yeomen had put themselves into fantastic dresses, 
imitating knights, in order to resemble the chivalry of the 
two different nations Howev'er, to prevent fatal accidents, 
they were not permitted to appear on real horses, but had 
onl) license to accoutre themselves with those hobbyhorses, 
as they are called, which anciently formed the chief delight 
of a momce -dance, and which still are exhibited on the 
stage, in the grand battle fought at the conclusion of Mr 
Bayes’s tragedy ® The infantry followed in similar disguises 
The whole exhibition was to be considered as a sort of anti- 
masque, or burlesque of the more stately pageants, in which 
the nobility and gentry bore part in the show, and, to the 
best of their knowledge, imittted wath accuracy the per- 
sonages whom they represented The Hocktide play was 
of a different character, the actors being persons of inferior 
degree, and their habits the better fitted for the occasion, 
iht more incongruous and ndiculous that they were m 
themselves Accordingly their arrav, whieh the progress of 

The Re) ears al^ probiMj the jo nt projection of the Djte of 
liiicl iiiglnm end other \\ nters, Eppenresd in 1671 It C'sn'2 '"S bcrle-nues 
nt ibe heroic dr-nias \\ ruten 'n Dn ■‘e 1 nni h s ce 'en-po'aric , \ I i are 
iitheulcd in thi ch'^r-'c e- o* I, le a tmew piei 
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our tale allows us no time to describe, was ludicrous enough, 
and their weapons, though sufficiently formidable to deal 
sound blows, were long alder-poles instead of lances, and 
sound cudgels for swords, and for fence, both cavalry and 
infantry were well equipped with stout headpieces and 
targets, both made of thick leather 

Captain Coxe, that celebrated humonst of Coventry, 
whose library of ballads, almanacks, and penny histones, 
fairly wrapped up in parcliment, and tied round for secunty 
with a piece of whipcord’, remains still the envy of anti- 
quanes, being himself the ingenious person under whose 
direction the pageant bad been set forth, rode valiantly on 
his hobbyhorse before the bands of English, high-trussed, 
saith Laneham, and brandishing his long sword, as became 
an expenenced man of war, who had fought under the 
Queen’s father, bluff King Henry, at the siege of Boulogne^ 
This chieftam was, as right and reason craved, the first to 
enter the hsts, and, passing the Gallery at the head of his 
myrmidons, kissed the hilt of his sword to the Queen, and 
executed at the same time a gambade, the like whereof had 
never been practised by two-legged hobbyhorse Then 
passmg on with all bis followers of cavaliers and infantry, 
he drew them up with martial skill at the opposite extremity 
of the bndge, or tilt-)ard, until his antagonists should be 
fairly prepared for the onset 

This was no long interval, for the Damsh cavalry and 
mfantry, no way infenor to the English m number, valour, 
and equipment, instantly amved, wath the northern bagpipe 
blowing before them in token of their country , and headed 
by a cunning master of defence, only mfenor to the renowned 
Captain Coxe, if to him, in the disapline of war The Danes, 
as invaders, took their station under the Gallery -tower, and 
opposite to that of Mortimer , and, when their arrangements 
were completely made, a signal was given for the encounter 
Their first charge upon each other was rather moderate, 
for either party had some dread of being torced into the 
lake But as reinforcements came up on either side, the 
encounter grew from a skirmish into a blazing battle They 

* Coxe’s librvry is thus described by Laneham. 

* In 1544 
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rushed upon one another, as Master I^aneham testifies, like 
rams inflamed by jealousy, with such furious encounter, that 
both parties were often overthrown, and the clubs and targets 
made a most hornble clatter In many instances, that 
happened i\hich had been dreaded by the more experienced 
warriors, who began the day of stnfe The rails which 
defended the ledges of the bndge had been, perhaps on 
purpose, left but slightly fastened, and gave nay under 
the pressure of those who thronged to the combat, so that 
the hot courage of many of the combatants received a suf- 
ficient cooling These incidents might ha\e occasioned 
more senous damage than became such an affray, for many 
of the champions nho met with this mischance could not 
swim, and those nho could were encumbered with their 
suits of leathern and of paper armour, but the case had been 
pronded for, and there nere several boats in readiness to 
pick up the unfortunate wamors, and convey them to the 
diy land, where, dnpping and dejected, they comforted 
themsebes with the hot ale and strong waters which were 
liberally allowed to them, without showing any desire to 
re-enter so desperate a conflict. 

Captain Coxe alone, that paragon of Black-Letter 
\ntiquanes', after twice experiencing, horse and man, the 
perilous leap from the bndge into the lake, equal to any 
extremity to which the favounte heroes of chualry, whose 
exploits he studied in an abndged form, whether Amadis, 
Bclianis, Bens, or his own Guy of tVarwick* had ever been 
subjected to — Captain Coxe, we repeat, did alone, after two 
such mischances, rush again into the heat of conflict, his 
bases and the foot-cloth of his hobbj horse dropping water, 
and twice reanimated by \oice and example the drooping 
spints of the English, so that at length their \ictory over 
the Danish iinaders became, as was just and reasonable, 
complete and decisiie Worth} he was to be rendered 
immortal b\ the pen of Ben Jonson, who, fifty jears after- 
wards, deemed that a masque", exhibited at Kenilworth, 

' Vniiqinnci wlio lo\td the black Letter or O'd Ergli.h ' tjpe 
used in iliL cailiest primed bot>t« 

' p sOi. note s 

^ 7 /f iVtri/r 1 r () , 'j- It IS no’ a e in tb-- -en I 

0 the \ otu 111) h in Xtr^ delixero'! b\ t' ' gL_i rf Ca^ ta 

1 i'\r, oc iibnp \anou- Ixp^ ef ih-iactcr 
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could be ushered in by none with so much propriety, as 
by the ghost of Captain Coxe, mounted upon his redoubted 
hobbyhorse 

These rougli rural gambols may not altogether agree 
with the reader’s preconceived idea of an entertainment 
presented before Elizabeth, in whose reign letters revived 
with such brilliancy, and whose court, governed by a 
female, whose sense of propriety was equal to her strength 
of mind, was no less distinguished for delicacy and refine- 
ment, than her councils for iiisdom and fortitude But 
whether from the political* wish to seem interested in popular 
sports, or whether from a spark of old Henry’s rough 
masculine spirit, which Elizabeth sometimes displayed, it 
IS certain the Queen laughed heartily at the imitation, or 
rather burlesque of chivalry, which was presented in the 
Coventry play She called near her person the Earl of 
Sussex and Lord Hunsdon, partly perhaps to make amends 
to the former for the long and private audiences with which 
she had indulged the Earl of Leicester, by engaging him in 
conversation upon a pastime, which better suited his taste 
than those pageants that were furnished forth from the 
stores of antiquity The disposition which the Queen 
showed to laugh and jest inth her military leaders, gave 
the Earl of Leicester the opportunity he had been vratching 
for withdrawing from the royal presence, which to the court 
around, so well had he chosen his time, had the graceful 
appearance of leaving his nval free access to the Queen’s 
person, mstead of availing himself of his nght as her land- 
lord, to stand perpetually betwixt others and the light of 
her countenance 

Leicester’s thoughts, however, had a far different object 
from mere courtesy , for no sooner did he see the Queen 
fairly engaged in conversation with Sussex and Hunsdon, 
behind whose back stood Sir Nicholas Blount, grinnmg from 
ear to ear at each word which was spoken, than, making a 
sign to Tressilian, who, according to appointment, watched 
his motions at a little distance, he extricated himself from 
the press, and walking towards the Chase, made liis way 
through the crow'ds of ordinary spectators, who, with open 


® We generillj employ the lorm politic m the, ieiihC 
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mouth, stood gazing on the battle of the English and the 
Danes When he had accomplished this, which was a work 
of some difficulty, he shot another glance behind him to see 
that Tressilian had been equally successful, and as soon as 
he sai\ him also free from the crowd, he led the way to 
a small thicket, behind which stood a lackey, with two 
horses ready saddled He flung himself on the one, and 
made signs to Tressilian to mount the other, who obeyed 
without speaking a single word 

Leicester then spurred his horse, and galloped without 
stopping until he reached a sequestered spot, environed by 
loft) oaks, about a mile’s distance from the Castle, and m 
an opposite direction from the scene to which cunosity was 
drawing every spectator He there dismounted, bound his 
horse to a tree, and only pronouncing the words, “ Here 
there is no nsk of interruption,” laid his cloak across his 
saddle, and drew his sword 

Tressilian imitated his example punctually, yet could 
not forbear saying, as he drew his weapon, “My lord, as 
I have been know n to many as one who does not fear death, 
when placed in balance with honour, methmks I may, 
wnthout derogation, ask, wherefore, m the name of all that 
IS honourable, )our lordship has dared to offer me such 
a mark of disgrace, as places us on these terms with respect 
to each other ? ” 

“ If ) ou like not such marks of my scorn,” replied the 
Earl, “betake yourself instantly to your weapon, lest I repeat 
the usage you complain of ” 

“It shall not need, my lord,” said Tressilian “God 
judge betwixt us! and )our blood, if you fall, be on your 
ow n head ” 

He had scarce completed the sentence, when they 
inst''nil) closed in combat 

Eul Leicester, who was a perfect master of defence 
among all oilier exterior accomplishments of the time, had 
s( en, on the preceding night, enough of Tressilian's strength 
and si ill, to make him fight with more caution than hereto- 
tore, and prefer a secure rexenge to a hast) one. For some 
nuMuli.s ilu\ fought with equal skill and fortune, till, m a 
aeqKraie lounge which Leicester successfully put aside, 
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Tressilian exposed himself at disadvantage, and, m a sub- 
sequent attempt to close, the Earl forced his sword from 
his hand, ind stretched him on the ground With a grim 
smile he held the point of his rapier \vithin two inches of 
the throat of his fallen adversary, and placing his foot at 
the same time upon his breast, bid him confess his villainous 
wrongs towards him, and prepare for death 

“ I have no villainy nor wrong towards thee to confess,” 
answered Tressilian, “and am better prepared for death 
than thou Use thine advantage as thou wilt, and may 
God forgive you 1 I have given you no cause for this ” 
“No cause 1” exclaimed the Earl, “no cause ' — but why 
parley with such a slave? — Die a liar, as thou hast lived ' ’ 
He had withdrawn his arm for the purpose of striking 
the fatal blow, i\hen it was suddenly seized from behind 
The Earl turned in wrath to shake off the unexpected 
obstacle, but was surpnsed to find that a strange-looking boy 
had hold of his sword-arm, and clung to it witn such tenacity 
of grasp, that he could not shake him off without a consider- 
able struggle, in the course of which Tressilian had opportunity 
to nse and possess himself once more of his weapon Leices- 
ter again turned towards him with looks of unabated ferocity, 
and the combat would have recommenced wath still more 
desperation on both sides, had not the boy clung to Lord 
Leicester’s knees, and in a shrill tone implored him to listen 
one moment ere he prosecuted this quarrel 

“Stand up, and let me go,” said Leicester, “or, by 
Heaven, I will pierce thee watb my rapier ' — What hast 
thou to do to bar my way to revenge?” 

“ Much — much 1 ” exclaimed the undaunted boy , “ since 
my folly has been the cause of these bloody quarrels between 
you, and perchance of w'orse evils O, if you would ever 
again enjoy the peace of an innocent mind, if you hope 
again to sleep in peace and unhaunted by remorse, take 
so much leisure as to peruse this letter, and then do as 
you list ” 

While he spoke in this eager and earnest manner, to 
which his singular features and voice gave a goblin-like 
effect, he held up to Leicester a packet, secured with a long 
tress of woman’s hair, of a beautiful light-brown colour 
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Enraged as he was, nay, almost blinded with fury to see 
his destined revenge so strangely frustrated, the Earl of 
Leicester could not resist this cvtraordinary supplicant 
He snatched the letter from his hand— changed colour 
as he loohed on the superscription — undid, with faltering 
hand, the knot which secured it— glanced over the contents, 
and, staggenng back, would have fallen, had he not rested 
against the trunk of a tree, where he stood for an instant, 
his eyes bent on the letter, and his sword-point turned to 
the ground, without seeming to be conscious of the presence 
of an antagonist, towards whom he had shown little mercy, 
and who might in turn have taken him at advantage But 
for such revenge Tressilian was too noble minded — he also 
stood still in surprise, vaiting the issue of this strange fit of 
passion, but holding his weapon ready to defend himself m 
case of need, against some new and sudden attack on the 
part of I^icester, whom he again suspected to be under 
the influence of actual frenzy The boy, indeed, he easily 
recognised as his old acquaintance Dickon, whose face, once 
seen, was scarcely to be forgotten , but how he came thither 
at so cntical a moment, why his interference was so energetic, 
and, above ail, how it came to produce so powerful an effect 
upon Leicester, were questions which he could not solve 
But the letter was of itself powerful enough to work effects 
>el more wondcrlul It was that which the unfortunate 
Amy liad written to her husband, in which she alleged 
the leasons and manner of her flight from Cumnor-Place, 
informed him of her having made her way to Kenilworth 
to cnjo\ hib protection, and mentioned the circumstances 
which had compelled her to take refuge in Tressihan’s 
apartment, earnestly requesting he would, without delay, 
assign her a more suitable asvlura The letter concluded 
with the most earnest expressions of devoted attachment, 
and submission to his will in all things, and particularly 
respecting her situation and place of residence, conjunng 
him onlv ih u she might not be placed under the guardian- 
bhiji or res'r int of Varnev 

lh<^ Utter chopped from Leicester’s hand when he had 
p.niMU n “Tale m\ s^vord," he said, “ Iressflian, and 
pierce m\ he it, cS I uould but now have pierced >oursi” 
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“My lord,” said Tressilnn, “you have done me great 
wrong, but sometiiing within my breast ever whispered that 
it was by egregious error ’’ 

“Error, indeed 1” said IjCircstcr, and handed him the 
letter, “I have been made to believe a man of honour 
villain, and the best and purest of creatures a false profligate 
— Wretched boy, why comes this letter now, and where has 
the bearer lingered ? ” 

“I dare not tell you, my lord," said the boy, withdrawing, 
as if to keep beyond his reach, — “but here comes one who 
was the messenger ” 

Wayland at the same moment came up , and, interrogated 
by Leicester, hastily detailed all the circumstances of his 
escape with Amy, — the fatal practices which had dnven her 
to flight, — and her anvious desire to throw herself under the 
instant protection of her husband, — pointing out the evidence 
of the domestics of Kenilworth, “who could not,” he observed, 
“but remember her eager enqumes after the Earl of Leicester 
on her first amval ” 

“The villains!” exclaimed Leicester, “but O, that worst 
of villains, Varney 1 — and she is even now m his power ’ ” 

“But not, I trust in God,” said Tressilian, “with any 
commands of fatal import?” 

“No, no, no !” exclaimed the Earl, hastily — “I said some- 
thing in madness — but it was recalled, fullv recalled, by 
a hasty messenger , and she is now — she must now be safe ” 

“Yes,” said Tressilian, “she must be safe, and I must be 
assured of her safety My ow'n quarrel with you is ended, 
my lord , but there is another to begin with the seducer of 
Amy Robsart, who has screened his guilt under the cloak 
of the infamous Varney ” 

“The seducer of Amy'” replied Leicester, with a voice 
like thunder, “say her husband' — her misguided, blinded, 
most unworthy husband i — She is as surely Countess of 
Leicester as I am belted EarL Nor can you, sir, point out 
that manner of justice which I will not render her at my 
own free will I need scarce say, I fear not your compul- 
sion ” 

The generous nature of Tressilian was instantly turned 
from consideration of anything personal to himself, and 
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centred at once upon Amj’s 'welfare He had by no means 
undoubting confidence in the fluctuating resolutions of 
Leicester, whose mind seemed to him agitated bejond the 
go\emment of calm reason, neither did he, notwithstanding 
the assurances he had recened, think Amj safe m the hands 
of his dependents “M> lord,” he said, calmly, “I mean 
} ou no offence, and am far from seeking a quarrel But mj 
dut> to Sir H-ugh Robsart compels me to carry this matter 
instant!) to the Queen, that the Countess s rank may be 
acknoM ledged m her person ’ 

“You shall not need, sir,” replied the Earl, haughtily, 
“do not dare to interfere No roice but Dudle> s shall 
proclaim Dudley’s infam) — To Elizabeth herself will I tell it, 
and then for Cumnor Place with the speed of life and death I” 

So sa)nng, he unbound his horse from the tree, thren 
himself into the saddle, and rode at full gallop towards the 
Castle 

“Tale me before )ou. Master Tressilian,’ said the bo), 
seeing Tressilian mount in the same haste — “m) t.ale is not 
all told out, and I need 1 our protection ” 

Tressilian complied, and followed the Earl, though at 
a less furious ratr B) the wa) the bo\ confessed, with 
much contrition, that in resentment at W n land’s evading 
all his enquiries concerning the Iad\, after Dickon conceived 
lie had in various wa)s merited his confidence, he had 
puiloined from him, in revenue, the letter wnli wliicli Amj 
had inmisicd him for tlu Lari of lx;ice--ter His purpose 
was to have restored U to him that evemn^ as he reckoned 


lumsclf sureol meetma veuh hmv m consequ'.nce of Wa) land’s 
having to peilorm tlu jian of \no'i in the p ant He 

was indeed sonuihitm aluiiud when he sav, to whom the 

fitter was .iddnssed, but he arj^ecd that as lu u ester did 
not ictum to Kenilworth unfl Pat evering it would be 
ig.im in the posussion of the p’-ope' r'e-'-enucr soon as, 
in tlie irlun. ol ihin^*-, it could pas' b'v be d Ji 1 red But 
W ,nl 'lid c-'iiu no’ to the 1 1 an’- ' uvmg been m t! e intt rim 

(vp^-lfia In l-,mbn'r’ie fre n ’e a'^d the bo , not 

!)[ inf ibk o imu him orgt > he^'Preii 'un a”d fndi' u 
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bcquences of his frolic. The caution, and indeed the alarm, 
which Wayland had expressed respecting Varney and 
Lamboume, led him to judge, that the letter must be 
designed for the Earl’s own hand, and that he might prejudice 
the lady by giving it to any of the domestics He made 
an attempt or two to obtain an audience of Leicester, but 
the singularity of his features, and the meanness of his 
appearance, occasioned his being always repulsed bj the 
insolent menials whom he applied to for that purpose 
Once, indeed, he had nearly succeeded, when, in prowling 
about, he found in the grotto the casket which he knew to 
belong to the unlucky Countess, having seen it on her 
journey, for nothing escaped his prying eye Havong strove 
in vain to restore it either to Tressilian or the Countess, he 
put It into the hands, as we have seen, of Leicester himself, 
but unfortunately he did not recognise him in his disguise 
At length, the boy thought he was on the point of 
succeeding, when the Earl came down to the lower part of 
the hall, but just as he was about to accost him, he was 
prevented by Tressilian As sharp m ear as in wit, the boy 
heard the appointment settled betwixt them, to take place 
m the Pleasance, and resolved to add a third to the part}, 
in hopes that, either in coming or in returning, he might 
find an opportunity of delivenng the letter to Leicester , for 
strange stones began to flit among the domestics, which 
alarmed him for the lady’s safety Acadent, however, 
detained Dickon a little behind the Earl, and, as he reached 
the arcade, he saw them engaged in combat , in consequence 
of which he hastened to alarm the guard, having little doubt, 
that what bloodshed took place betwixt them might arise 
out of his own frolic. Continuing to lurk in the portico, he 
heard the second appointment, which Leicester, at parting, 
assigned to Tressilian, and was keeping them in view dunng 
the encounter of the Coventry men, when, to his surprise, 
he recognised Wayland m the crowd, much disguised, 
indeed, but not sufficiently so to escape the prying glance 
of his old comrade They drew aside out of the crowd 
to explain their situation to each other The boy confessed 
to Wayland what we have above told, and the artist, in 
return, informed him, that his deep anxiety for the fate 
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of the unfortunate lady had brought him back to the 
neighbourhood of the Castle, upon his learning that morning 
at a Milage about ten miles distant that Varney and Lam- 
boume, m hose Molence he dreaded, had both left Kenilworth 
o^ er-night 

While they spoke, they saw Leicester and Tressilian 
separate themsebes from the crowd, dogged them until they 
mounted their horses, when the boy, whose speed of foot 
has been before mentioned, though he could not possibly 
keep up with them, }et amved, as we have seen, soon 
enough to sai e Tressilian’s life. The bo> had just finished 
his tale uhen they reached the Galler}'-to\\ er 
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CHAPTER XL. 


High o'er the eastern steep the sun is beaming, 

And darkness flies with her deceitful shadows , — 

So truth prevails o’er falsehood 

Old Play 

As Tressihan rode along the bndge lately the scene 
of so much notous sport, he could not but observe that 
men’s countenances had singularly changed dunng the space 
of his bnef absence The mock fight was over, but the 
men, still habited in their masquing suits, stood together in 
groups, like the inhabitants of a city who have been just 
startled by some strange and alarming news 

When he reached the base-court, appearances were the 
same — domestics, retainers, and under officers stood together 
and whispered, bending their eyes towards the windows 
of the great hall, with looks which seemed at once alarmed 
and mysterious 

Sir Nicholas Blount was the first person of his own 
particular acquaintance Tressihan saw, who left him no time 
to make enquines, but greeted him with, “God help thy 
heart, Tressihan, thou art fitter for a clown than a courtier — 
thou canst not attend, as becomes one who follows her 
Majesty — Here you are called for, wished for, waited for — 
no man but you will serve the turn , and hither you come 
with a misbegotten brat on thy horse’s neck, as if thou w ert 
dry nurse to some sucking devil, and wert just returned 
from ainng ” 

“\\Tiy, what is the matter?” said Tressihan, letting go 
the boy, who sprung to ground like a feather, and himself 
dismounting at the same time 
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“Wiy, no one knows the matter,” replied Blount, “I 
cannot ':mell it out myself, though I have a nose like other 
courtiers Onl}', my Lord of Leicester has galloped along 
the bndge, as if he would ha\e rode over all in his passage, 
demanded an audience of the Queen, and is closeted even 
noi\ with her, and Burleigh and Walsingham— and you are 
called for — but whether the matter be treason or worse no 
one knows ’’ 

“He speaks true, by Heaven!" said Raleigh, who that 
instant appeared, “you must immcdiatelj to the Queen’s 
presence ’’ 

“Be not rash, Raleigh,” said Blount, “remember his 
boots — For Heaven’s sake, go to my chamber dear Tres- 
sihan, and don my new bloom-coloured silken hose — I have 
worn them but twice." 

“Pshaw’” answered Tressihan, “do thou take care of 
this boy, Blount, be kind to him, and look he escapes you 
not — much depends on him ” 

So sajnng, he followed Raleigh haslih, Icinng honest 
Blount with the bndle of his horse in one hand, and the boy 
in the other Blount gave a long look after him 

“Nobody," he said, “calls me to these mj stenes,-— and 
he leaves me here to ph> horse Iceper and child-kccper at 
once I could excu''e the one, for I love a good horse 
naturally , but to be plagued with a bntclict whelp — W hence 
come VC, my fair favoured little go'-'-ip?" 

“1 leim the 1 ciis,’ in^wered the boy 

“ ^nd what didst thou learn there, forward imp?” 

“Jo caicli gulls, wjtli their webb.d feet and yellow 
slocl ings,” said the bov 

“L m|ih'” said Bloant, lo d u elo v n on his o'^ immen'^c 
roses, — ■ \ IV, then the oev,! t_Je him ails thcc more 
qiu '-lions ” 
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a view into the interior of the apartment , but the tapestry 
which covered the door on the inside ms dropped too 
suddenly to admit the slightest gratification of cunosit) 
Upon entrance, Tressilian found himself, not witliout 
a strong palpitation of heart, in the presence of Elizabeth, 
who was walking to and fro in a violent agitation, which she 
seemed to scorn to conceal, while tvo or three of her most 
sage and confidential counsellors exchanged anxious looks 
with each other, but delayed speaking till her wrath had 
abated Before the empty chair of state in which she had 
been seated, and which was half pushed aside by the 
violence with which she had started from it, knelt Leicester, 
his arms crossed, and his brows bent on the ground, still 
and motionless as the effigies upon a sepulchre Beside 
him stood the Lord Shrewsbury, then Earl Marshal of 
England, holding his baton ol office — the Earl’s sword was 
unbuckled, and lay before him on the floor 

“Ho, sir,” said the Queen, coming close up to Tressilian, 
and stampmg on the floor with the action and manner of 
Henry himself, ^^you knew of this fair work— are an 
accomplice m this deception which has been practised on 
Vi5—you have been a mam cause of our doing injustice?’ 
Tressilian dropped on his knee before the Queen, his good 
sense showing him the nsk of attempting any defence at 
that moment of irritation “Art dumb, sirrah'” she con- 
tmued, “thou know’st of this affair — dost thou not?” 

“ Not, gracious madam, that this poor lady was Countess 
of Leicester ” 

“ Nor shall anyone know her for such,” said Elizabeth 
“Death of ray hfe! Countess of Leicester' — I say Dame 
Amy Dudley — and well if she ha\e not cause to ivnte herself 
widow of the traitor Robert Dudley ” 

“ Madam,” said Leicester, “ do with me what it may be 
your will to do — but work no mjury on this gentleman — he 
hath in no way deserved it " 

“ And ^vlll he be the better for thy intercession,” said the 
Queen, leaving Tressilian, who slowly arose, and rushing to 
Leicester, who continued kneeling, — “the better for th} 
intercession, thou doubly false — thou doubly forsworn? — of 
thy intercession, whose villainy hath made me ndiculous to 
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my subjects, and odious to myself? — I could tear out mine 
eves for their blindness ' ” 

Burleigh here ventured to interpose. 

“Madam,” he said, “remember that you are a Queen — 
Queen of England— mother of your people Gne not way 
to this wild storm of passion ” 

Elizabeth turned round to him, while a tear actually 
twinkled in her proud and angrj eye “ Burleigh,” she said, 
“thou art a statesman — thou dost not, thou canst not, 
comprehend half the scorn — half the misery, that man has 
poured on me ' ” 

With the utmost caution — with the deepest reverence, 
Burleigh took her hand at the moment he saw her heart was 
at the fullest, and led her aside to an oriel window, apart 
from the others 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I am a statesman, but I am also 
a man— a man already grown old in your councils, who have 
not and cannot have a wish on earth but your glory and 
happiness— I pray you to be composed ” 

“ Ah, Burleigh,” said Elizabeth, ** thou little knowest ” — 
here her tears fell over her checks in despite of her 

“I do — I do know, my honoured Sovereign O beware 
lint you lead not others to guess that which they know not” 
“Ha'” said Elizabeth, pausing as if a new tram of 
thought had suddenly shot across her brain " Burleigh, 
thou art right -thou art right— anv thing hut disgrace — any- 
thing but a conlession of wcaknvs': — anv thing rather than 
seem the cheated — slighted— '^di. ah ' to think on it is 
distraction ' ” 

“Be but V ourself, luv Quien,” 'aid Burkieh, “and soar 
fir above a weakness which no Ln-.h5’iman v ill ever believe 
his Elizvbah could hivv. enun* ned, unk'S the violence of 
In r dis ippointnunt carries a 'ad eonvie'ion to his bo^om ” 
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a view into the interior of the apartment , but the tapestry 
which covered the door on the inside was dropped too 
suddenly to admit the slightest gratification of cunosit) 
Upon entrance, Tressilian found himself, not without 
a strong palpitation of heart, in the presence of Elizabeth, 
who was walking to and fro in a violent agitation, which she 
seemed to scorn to conceal, while two or three of her most 
sage and confidential counsellors exchanged anxious looks 
with each other, but delayed speaking till her wrath had 
abated Before the empty chair of state in which she had 
been seated, and which was half pushed aside by the 
violence with which she had started from it, knelt Leicester, 
his arms crossed, and his brows bent on the ground, still 
and motionless as the effigies upon a sepulchre Beside 
him stood the T^rd Shrewsbury, then Earl Marshal of 
England, holding his baton ot office — the Earl's sword was 
unbuckled, and lay before him on the floor 

“Ho, SIX," said the Queen, coming close up to Tressilian, 
and stampmg on the floor with the action and manner of 
Henry himself, knew of this fair work— 7^1?/ are an 
accomplice in this deception which has been practised on 
us— have been a mam cause of our doing injustice?” 
Tressilian dropped on his knee before the Queen, his good 
sense showing him the nsk of attemptmg any defence at 
that moment of imtation “Art dumb, sirrah’" she con- 
tinued, “thou know’st of this affair — dost thou not?” 

“Not, gracious madam, that this poor lady was Countess 
of Leicester ” 

“ Nor shall anyone know her for such,” said Elizabeth 
“ Death of my life ! Countess of Leicester ’ — I say Dame 
Amy Dudley — and well if she have not cause to wnte herself 
widow of the traitor Robert Dudley ” 

“ Madam,” said Leicester, “ do with me what it may be 
your mil to do — but work no mjury on this gentleman — he 
hath in no way deserved it ” 

“And will he be the better for thy mtercession,” said the 
Queen, leaving Tressilian, who slowly arose, and rushing to 
Leicester, who contmued kneeling, — “the better for ihy 
intercession, thou doubly false — thou doubly forsworn? — of 
thy mtercession, whose villainy hath made me ndiculous to 
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my subjects, and odious to myself?— I could tear out mine 
c>es for their blindness ' ” 

Burleigh here ventured to interposa 
“Madam,” he said, “remember that vou arc a Queen — 
Queen of England— mother of jour people Gue not way 
to this %\ild storm of passion " 

Elizabeth turned round to him, v\hilc a tear actually 
tiMiikled in her proud and angrj eje “ Burleigh,” she said, 
“thou art a statesman — thou dost not, thou canst not, 
comprehend half the scorn —half the misery', that man has 
poured on me ' ’’ 

Mith the utmost caution — with the deepest reaerence, 
Burleigh took her hand at the moment he saw her heart was 
at the fullest, and led her aside to an onel mndow, apart 
from the others 

“ Madam,” he said, “ I am a statesman, but I am also 
a man — a man already grown old in your councils, who have 
not and cannot ha\e a wish on earth but your glory and 
happiness— I pray you to be composed ” 

“Ah, Burleigh,” said Elizabeth, “thou little knowest” — 
here her tears fell over her cheeks in despite of her 

“I do — I do know, my honoured Sovereign O beware 
that you lead not others to guess that which they know not” 
“ Ha ' ” said Elizabeth, pausing as if a new tram of 
thought had suddenly shot across her brain “Burleigh, 
thou art nght — thou art right — anything but disgrace — any- 
thmg but a confession of weakness — anything rather than 
seem the cheated — shghted — ’Sdeath ' to think on it is 
distraction ’ ” 

“Be but yourself, my Queen,” said Burleigh, “and soar 
far above a weakness which no Englishman will ever believe 
his Elizabeth could have entertained, unless the violence of 
her disappointment cames a sad conviction to his bosom.” 

“ ^^'Bat weakness, my lord ? ” said Ehzabeth, haughtily , 
“would you too insmuate that the favour in which I held 
yonder proud traitor, denved its source from aught” — But 
here she could no longer sustain the proud tone which she 
had assumed, and again softened as she said, “But why 
should I strive to deceive even thee, my good and wise 
servant 1 ” 
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Burleigh stooped to kiss her hand with affection, and — 
rare m the annals of courts — a tear of true sympathy 
dropped from the eye of the minister on the hand of his 
Sovereign 

It is probable that the consciousness of possessing this 
sympathy, aided Elizabeth m supporting her mortification, 
and suppressing her extreme resentment , but she was stiU 
more moved by fear that her passion should betray to the 
public the affront and the disappointment which, alike as 
a woman and a Queen, she was so anxious to conceal She 
turned from Burleigh, and sternly paced the hall till her 
features had recovered then usual dignity, and her mien its 
wonted stateliness of regular motion 

“ Our Sovereign is her noble self once more,” whispered 
Burleigh to Walsingham , " mark what she does, and take 
heed you thwart her not ” 

She then approached Leicester, and said, with calmness, 
“ My Lord Shrewsbury, we discharge you of jour pnsoner 
— My Lord of Leicester, nse and take up your sword — 
a quarter of an hour’s restraint, under the custody of our 
Marshal, my lord, is, we think, no high penance for months 
of falsehood practised upon us We will now hear the pro- 
gress of this affair ” — She then seated herself m her chair, 
and said, “You, Tressdian, step forward, and say what you 
know ” 

Tressilian told his story generously, suppressing as much 
as he could what affected Leicester, and saying nothing of 
their having twice actually fought together It is very 
probable that, in doing so, he did the Earl good service , for 
had the Queen at that instant found anythmg on account of 
which she might vent her wrath upon him, without laying 
open sentiments of which she was ashamed, it might have 
fared hard ivith him She paused when Tressilian had 
finished his tale 

“ We ivill take that Wayland,” she said, “ into our own 
service, and place the boy in our Secretary-office for instruc- 
tion, that he may in future use discretion towards letters 
For you, 'Iressilian, you did mong in not communicating 
the whole truth to us, and your promise not to do so was 
both imprudent and imdutiful Yet, having given your word 
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to this unhapp) lad3, it v as the part of a nrn and a gentle 
man to keep it, and on the v.hok ^'.c esteem sou for the 
character jou ha\c sustained in this matter — Mj Lord of 
Leicester, it is noss } our turn to tell us the truth an exercise 
to which )ou seem of late to base been too much a stranger ” 

According!}, she c ^tortcd, b} succccsnc questions, the 
whole histor) of his first acquaintance with \m\ Robsart — 
their marriage — his jealous\ — tlie causes on which it was 
founded, and man} particulars besides Iveicester’s confes- 
sion, for such It might be called, was wrenched from him 
piecemeal, }ct was upon the whole accurate, excepting that 
he total!} omitted to mention that he had b} implication, or 
otherwise, assented to ^ arnc}’s designs upon the life of his 
Countess et the consciousness of this was w hat at that 
moment la} nearest to his heart , and although he trusted in 
great measure to the ver}’ positne counter orders which he 
had sent by Ivamboume, it was his purpose to set out for 
Cumnor-Place, in person, as soon as he should be dismissed 
from the presence of the Queen, who, he concluded, would 
presently leave Kenilworth 

But the Earl reckoned without his host It is true, his 
presence and his communications were gall and wormwood 
to his once partial mistress But, barred from every other 
and more direct mode of revenge, the Queen perceived that 
she gave her false suitor torture by these enquines, and 
dwelt on them for that reason, no more regarding the pam 
which she herself experienced, than the savage cares for the 
seanng of his own hands by grasping the hot pincers with 
which he tears the flesh of his captive enemy 

At length, however, the haughty lord, like a deer that 
turns to bay, gave intimation that his patience was failing 
“ Madam,” be said, “ I have been much to blame — more 
than even your just resentment has expressed Yet, madam, 
let me say, that my guilt, if it be unpardonable, was not un- 
provoked , and that, if beauty and condcjcendmg dignity 
could seduce the frail heart of a human being, I might plead 
both, as the causes of my concealing this secret from your 
Majesty ” 

The Queen was so much struck by this reply, which 
Leicester took care should be heard by no one but herself, 
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similitude — the frozen snnhe }ou wot of, which was warmed 
in a certain bosom ” 

“For jour own sale — for mine, madam, ' said the Earl 

— "while there is jet some reason left in me” 

“ Speak aloud, mj lord,” said Elizabeth, " and at farther 
distance, so please jou — your breath thaws our rufP What 
have ) ou to ask of us ? ” 

“Permission,” said the unfortunate Earl humbly, “to 
traael to Cumnor-Placc ” 

“To fetch home your bnde belike? — ^\^ly, ay, — that is 
but right — for, as we have heard, she is indifferently cared 
for there But, my lord, >ou go not in person — we have 
counted upon passing certain days in this castle of Kenil- 
worth, and It w'ere slight courtesy to leave us without a 
landlord dunng our residence here Under your favour, we 
cannot think to incur such disgrace in the eyes of our 
subjects Trcssilian shall go to Cumnor-Place instead of 
you, and with him some gentleman who hath been sworn of 
our chamber, lest mj Lord of Leicester should be again 
jealous of his old nval — Whom wouldst thou have to be in 
commission with thee, Tressilian’” 

Iressilian, wnth humble deference, suggested the name 
of Raleigh 

" Why, ay,” said the Queen , " so God ha’ me, thou hast 
made a good choice He is a young knight besides, and to 
deliver a lady from pnson is an appropriate first adventure, 
— Cumnor-Place is little better than a pnson, you are to 
know, my lords and ladies Besides, there are certain 
faitours there whom we would willingly have in fast keeping 
You will furnish them, Master Secretary, with the warrant 
necessary to secure the bodies of Rjchard Varney and 
the foreign Alasco, dead or alive Take a sufficient force 
with you, gentlemen — bnng the lady here m all honour — 
lose no time, and God be with you 1 ’’ 

They bowed and left the presence 
VTio shall descnbe how the rest of that day was spent 
at Kenilworth? The Queen, who seemed to have remained 
there for the sole purpose of mortifying and taunting the Earl 
of Leicester, showed herself as skilful in that female art of 
' Melts Uie starch m it 
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of the more ccpcnenced and sagacious courtiers foresavr a 
strong possibilit} of Leicester’s restoration to favour, and 
regulated their demeanour towards him, as those who might 
one dav claim mentfor not havang deserted him in adversit} 
It IS time, however, to leave these intrigues, and follow 
Tressilian and Raleigh on their journey 

1 he troop con'^isted of si\ persons , for, besides Way- 
land, thej had in compan) a rojal pursuivant and two 
stout servang-men All were well armed, and travelled as 
fast as It was possible wath justice to their horses, which had 
a long joumej before them Thc) endeavoured to procure 
some tidings as thej rode along of Varney and his part}, 
but could hear none, as thej had travelled in the dark At 
a small vallage about twelve miles from Kenilworth, where 
thej gave some refreshment to their horses, a poor clergy- 
man, the curate of the place, came out of a small cottage, 
and entreated any of the company who might know aught of 
surger}’ to look in for an instant on a dying man 

The empiric Wayland undertook to do his best, and as 
the curate conducted him to the spot, he learned that the 
man had been found on thc high-road, about a mile from 
the village, by labourers, as they were going to their work 
on the preceding morning, and the curate had given him 
shelter in his house He had received a gun-shot wound 
which seemed to be obviously mortal, but whether in a 
brawl or from robbers they could not learn, as he was m 
a fever and spoke nothing connectedly Wayland entered 
the dark and lowly apartment, and no sooner had the curate 
drawn aside the curtain, than he knew in the distorted 
features of the patient the countenance of Michael Lam- 
boume Under pretence of seeking somethmg which he 
wanted, Wayland hastily apprised his fellow-travellers of 
this evtraordmary arcumstance, and both Tressihan and 
Raleigh, full of bodmg apprehensions, hastened to the 
curate’s house to see the dying man 

The wretch was by this time m the agonies of death, 
from which a much better surgeon than Wayland could not 
have rescued him, for the bullet had passed clear through his 
body He was sensible, however, at least m part, for he knew 
Tressihan, and made signs that he washed him to stoop over 
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his bed Tressihan did so, and after some inarticulate mur 
murs, m which the names of Varney and Lady Leicester 
were alone distinguishable, Lamboume bade him “make 
haste, or he would come too late " It was in vain Tressilian 
urged the patient for farther information , he seemed to be- 
come in some degree delirious, and when he again made a 
signal to attract Tressilian’s attention, it was only for the 
purpose of desinng him to inform his uncle, Giles Gosling of 
the Black Bear, "that he had died \vithout his shoes after all ” 
A convulsion verified his words a few mmutes after, and the 
travellers denved nothing from having met with him, save 
the obscure fears concerning the fate of the Countess, 
which his dying words were calculated to convey, and which 
induced them to urge their journey with the utmost speed, 
pressmg horses in the Queen’s name, when those which they 
rode became unfit for service. 



CHAPTER XLT 


The denth bell tlincc was heard to ring, 

An acnal voice was heard to call , 

And thnee the raven (lapp’d its wing 
Around the toners of Cumnor Hall 

Mickle. 

Wf are now to return to that part of our story avhere we 
intimated that Varney, possessed of the authonty of the 
Earl of Leicester, and of the Queen’s permission to the 
same effect, hastened to secure himself against discovery of 
his perfidy, by removing the Countess from Kenilworth 
Castle He had proposed to set forth early in the morning, 
but reflecting that the Earl might relent in the intenm and 
seek another interview with the Countess, he resolved to pre- 
aent, by immediate departure, all chance of what would pro- 
bably have ended m his detection and rum For this purpose 
he called for Lamboume, and was exceedingly incensed to 
find that his trusty attendant was abroad on some ramble in 
the neighbounng village, or elsewhere As his return was 
expected. Sir Richard commanded that he should prepare 
himself for attendmg him on an immediate journey, and 
follow him in case he returned after his departure 

In the meanwhile, Varney used the ministry of a servant 
called Robin Tider, one to whom the mystenes of Cumnor 
Place were already m some degree known, as he had been 
there more than once in attendance on foe Earl To this 
man, whose character resembled that of Lamboume, though 
he was neither quite so prompt nor altogether so profligate, 
Varney ga\e command to have three horses saddled, and to 
prepare a horse-litter, and have them in readiness at the 
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contradiction to thy light words, I cannot but rather think 
of the work that is to be done, than the guerdon to be 
gained by it ” 

“Why, thou fool, it is but to escort thy charge back to 
Cumnor-Place ” 

“Is that indeed all ?” said Foster, “thou look’st deadly 
pale, and thou art not mo\ed by inflcs — is that indeed all?” 

“Ay, tint — and maybe a trifle more,” answered Varney 

“ Ah, tint trifle more I ” said Foster , “ still thou look’st 
paler and paler ” 

“Heed not my countenance,” said Varney, “you see it 
by this wretched light Up and be doing, man — Think of 
Cumnor-Place — thine own proper copyhold — Why, thou 
mayst found a weekly lectureship, besides endowing Janet 
like a baron’s daughter — Seventy pounds and odd ” 

“Se\enty-nine pounds, five shillings and fivepence half- 
penny, besides the value of the wood,” said Foster, “and 
I am to ha\e it all as copyhold ?” 

“All, man — squinels and all— no gipsy shall cut the 
value of a broom— no boy so much as take a bird’s nest, 
without paying thee a quittance — Ay, that is right — don thy 
matters as fast as possible — horses and everything are ready, 
all saie that accursed villam Lambourne, who is out on 
some mfernal gambol ” 

“Ay, Sir Richard,” said Foster, “you would take no 
advice I eier told you that drunken profligate would fail 
you at need Now I could have helped you to a sober 
young man ” 

“ What, some slow-spoken, long-breathed brother of the 
congregation ? — Why, we shall have use for such also, man 
— Heaven be praised, we shall lack labourers of every kind 
— Ay, that is nght — forget not your pistols — Come now, and 
let us away ” 

“ Whither ? ” said Anthony 

“To my lady’s chamber — and, mind — she innsi along 
with us Thou art not a fellow to be startled by a shnek ? ” 

“ Not if Senpture reason can be rendered for it , and it is 
wntten, ‘ waves, obey your husbands ' But will my lord’s 
commands bear us out if we use violence ? " 

“ Tush, man ) here is his signet,” answered Varney , and, 
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having thus silenced the objections of his associate, they 
\\ent together to Lord Hunsdon’s apartments, and, acquaint 
ing the sentinel with their purpose, as a matter sanctioned 
by the Queen and the Earl of Leicester, they entered the 
chamber of the unfortunate Countess 

The horror of Amy may be conceived, when, starting 
from a broken slumber, she saw at her bedside Varney, the 
man on earth she most feared and hated It was even 
a consolation to see that he was not alone, though she had 
so much reason to dread his sullen companion 

“ Madam,” said Varney, “ there is no time for ceremony 
My Lord of Leicester, having fully considered the engenaes 
of the time, sends you his orders immediately to accompany 
us on our return to Cumnor Place See, here is his signet, 
in token of his instant and pressing commands ” 

“ It is false I ” said the Countess , “ thou hast stolen the 
warrant, — thou, who art capable of every villainy, from the 
blackest to the basest ' ” 

“It is TRUE, madam,” replied Varney, “so true, that if 
you do not instantly an^e, and prepare to attend us, we must 
compel you to obey our orders ” 

“ Compel ’ — thou darest not put it to that issue, base as 
thou art,” exclaimed the unhappy Countess 

“That remains to be proved, madam,’ said Varney, who 
had determined on intimidation as the only means of sub- 
duing her high spint , “ if )0u put me to it, you will find me 
a rough groom of the chamber ” 

It was at this threat that Amy screamed so fearfully, that 
had It not been for the received opinion ot her insanity, she 
would quickly have had Lord Hunsdon and others to her aid 
Perceiving, however, that her cnes were vam, she appealed 
to Foster in the most affecting terms, conjunng him, as his 
daughter Janet’s honour and purity was dear to him, not to 
permit her to be treated with unwomanly violence 

“Why, madam, wives must obey their husbands, — there’s 
Senpture warrant for it,” said Foster, “and if you will dress 
yourself, and come with us patiently, there’s no one shall lay 
finger on you while I can draw a pistol-tngger ” 

Seemg no help arnve, and comforted even by the dogged 
language of h oster, the Countess promised to arise and dress 
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herself, if they i\ould agree to retire from the room Varney 
at the same time assured her of all safety and honour while 
in their hands, and promised, that he himself would not 
approach her, since his presence was so displeasing Her 
husband, he added, would be at Cumnor-Place within twenty- 
four hours after they had reached it 

Somewhat comforted by this assurance, upon which, 
ho^ve^er, she saw little reason to rely, the unhappy Amy 
made her toilette by the assistance of the lantern, which they 
left with her when they quitted the apartment 

Weeping, trembling, and praying, the unfortunate lady 
dressed herself, — with sensations how different from the days 
in which she was wont to decorate herself in all the pnde 
of conscious beauty ! She endeavoured to delay the com- 
pleting her dress as long as she could, until, terrified by the 
impatience of Vamey, she was obliged to declare herself 
ready to attend them 

When they were about to move, the Countess clung to 
Foster with such an appearance of terror at Varney’s ap- 
proach, that the latter protested to her, with a deep oath, 
that he had no intention whatever of even coming near her 
“ If you do but consent to execute your husband’s will in 
quietness, you shall,” he said, “see but httle of me. I will 
leave you undisturbed to the care of the usher whom your 
good taste prefers ” 

“ My husband’s will ! ” she exclaimed “ But it is the 
will of God, and let that be sufficient to me — I will go with 
Master Foster as unresistmgly as ever did a literal sacnfice 
He is a father at least, and will have decency if not 
humanity For thee, Vamey, were it my latest word, thou 
art an equal stranger to both.” 

Vamey replied only, she was at liberty to choose, and 
walked some paces before them to show the way , while, half 
leaning on Foster, and half earned by him, the Countess was 
transported from Saintlowe’s Tower to the postem-gate, 
where Tider waited with the litter and horses 

The Countess was placed in the former without resist- 
ance. She saw with some satisfaction, that while Foster and 
Tider rode close by the litter, which the latter conducted, 
the dreaded Vamey lingered behmd, and was soon lost m 
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lining, that it might appear he had fallen by robbers He 
secured the Earl’s packet, which was his chief object, but he 
also took Lambourne’s purse, containing some gold pieces, 
the relics of what his debauchery had left him, and, from 
a singular combination of feelings, earned it in his hand 
only the length of a small nver, which crossed the road, 
into which he threw it as far as he could fling Such are 
the strange remnants of conscience which remain after she 
seems totally subdued, that this cruel and remorseless man 
would have felt himself degraded had he pocketed the 
few pieces belonging to the wretch whom he had thus 
ruthlessly slain 

The murderer reloaded his pistol, after cleansing the 
lock and banel from the appearances of late explosion, and 
rode calmly after the htter, satisfying himself that he had 
so adroitly removed a troublesome witness to many ot his 
intrigues, and the bearer of mandates which he had no 
mtenhon to obey, and which, therefore, he ivas desirous it 
should be thought had never reached his hand 

The remainder of the journey was made with a degree 
of speed, which showed the httle care they bad for the 
health of the unhappy Countess They paused only at 
places where all was under their command, and where the 
tale they were prepared to tell of the insane Lady Vamev 
would have obtained ready credit, had she made an attempt 
to appeal to the compassion of the few persons admitted to 
see her But Amy saw no chance of obtaining a heanng 
from any to whom she had an opportunity ot addressing 
herself, and, besides, wxs too temfied for the presence of 
Varney, to violate tbe implied condition, under which she 
was to travel free from his company The authority of 
Varney, often so used, during the Earl’s private journeys to 
Cumnor, readily procured relays of horses where wanted, so 
that they approached Cumnor-Place upon the night after 
they left Kenilworth 

At this period of the journey, Varney came up to the 
rear of the litter, as he had done betore repeatedly dunng 
their progress, and asked, “What does she?” 

“She sleeps,” said Foster, “I would we wlil home — 
her strength is exhausted ” 
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“Rest \nll restore her,” answered Varney “She shall 
soon sleep sound and long — we must consider how to lodge 
her m safety ” 

“In her own apartments, to be sure,” said Foster “I 
have sent Janet to her aunt’s, with a proper rebuke, and the 
old women are truth itself— for they hate this lady cordially ” 

“We will not trust them, however, friend Anthony,” 
said Varney, “wo must secure her in that stronghold where 
you keep your gold ” 

“My goldl”said Anthony, much alarmed, “why, what 
gold ha\e 1? — God help me, I have no gold— I would 
I had” 

“Now, marry hang thee, thou stupid brute — who thinks 
of, or cares for, thy gold? — If I did, could I not find an 
hundred better ways to come at it? — In one word, thy bed- 
chamber, which thou hast fenced so cunously, must be her 
place of seclusion , and thou, thou hind, shalt press her 
pillows of down — I dare to say the Earl will never ask after 
the nch furniture of these four rooms ” 

This last consideration rendered Foster tractable , he 
only asked permission to ride before, to make matters ready, 
and, spumng his horse, he posted before the litter, while 
Varney falhng about threescore paces behind it, it remained 
only attended by Tider 

When they had amved at Cumnor-Place, the Countess 
asked eagerly for Janet, and showed much alarm when 
mformed that she was no longer to have the attendance 
of that amiable girl 

“My daughter is dear to me, madam,” said Foster, 
gruffly, “and I desire not that she should get the court- 
tncks of lying and ’scaping — somewhat too much of that has 
she learned Mready, an it please your ladyship ” 

The Countess, much fatigued and greatly ternfied by the 
circumstances of her journey, made no answer to this 
msolence, but mildly expressed a wish to retire to her 
chamber 

“Ay, ay,” muttered Foster, “’tis but reasonable, but, 
under favour, you go not to your gewgaw toy-house yonder — 
j ou will sleep to-night m better secunty " 

“I would It were in my grave,” said the Countess, “but 
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that mortal feelings shiver at the idea of soul and body 
parting ” 

“You, I guess, have no chance to shiver at that,” replied 
Foster “My lord comes hither to morrow, and doubtless 
you will make your own ways good with him " 

“But does he come hither? — does he mdeed, good 
Foster?” 

“O ay, good Foster!” replied the other “But ^vhat 
Foster shall I be to-morrow, when you speak of me to my 
lord — though all I have done was to obey his own orders?" 

“You shall be my protector — a rough one mdeed — but 
still a protector,” answered the Countess “O that Janet 
were but here'” 

“She IS better where she is,” answered Foster — “one of 
you IS enough to perplex a plain head — but will you taste 
any refreshment?” 

“O no, no— my chamber — my chamber I trust,” she 
said, apprehensively, “I may secure it on the inside?” 

“With all my heart,” answered Foster, “so I may secure 
It on the outside,” and taking a light, he led the way to 
a part of the building where Amy had never been, and con- 
ducted her up a stair of great height, preceded by one of 
the old women with a lamp At the head of the stair, which 
seemed of almost immeasurable height, they crossed a short 
wooden gallery, formed of black oak, and ver> narrow at 
the farther end of which was a strong oaken door, which 
opened and admitted them into the miser’s apartment, homel) 
in Its accommodations in the very last degree, and, except 
in name, little different from a pnson-room 

Foster stopped at the door, and gave the lamp to the 
Countess, without either offenng or permitting the attendance 
of the old woman who had carried it The lady stood not 
on ceremony, but taking it hastily, barred the door, and 
secured it iMth the ample means provided on the inside for 
that purpose 

Varney, meanwhile, had lurked behind on the stairs, but 
hearing the door barred, he now came up on tiptoe, and 
Foster, winking to him, pomted with self comphcence to 
apiece of concealed machinery lu the wall, \shich placing 
with much ease and httle noise, dropped a part ot the 
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uooden gallery, after the manner of a. drawbridge, so as to 
cut off all communication between the door of the bedroom, 
which he usually inhabited, and the landing place of the 
high winding-stair which ascended to it fhe rope by 
which this machinery uas wrought was generally carried 
w’lthin the bedchamber, it being Foster’s object to provide 
against invasion from without , but now that it was intended 
to secure the pnsoner within, the cord had been brought 
o\er to the landing place, and was there made fast, when 
Foster, W’lth much complacency, had dropped the unsuspected 
trap door 

Varney looked with great attention at the machinery, and 
peeped more than once down the abjss which was opened 
by the fall of the trap door It was dark as pitch, and 
seemed profoundly deep, going, as Foster informed his con- 
federate in a whisper, nigh to the lowest vault of the Castle 
Varney cast once more a fixed and long look down into this 
sable gulf, and then followed Foster to the part of the manor- 
house most usually inhabited 

When theyamved in the parlourwhich we have mentioned, 
Varney requested Foster to get them supper, and some of 
the choicest wine “I will seek Alasco,” he added, “we 
have work for him to do, and we must put him in good heart ” 
Foster groaned at this intimation, but made no remon- 
strance. 1 he old woman assured Varney that Alasco had 
scarce eaten or drunken since her master’s departure, living 
perpetually shut up in the laboratory, and talking as if the 
world’s continuance depended on what he was doing there 
“I wiU teach him that the world hath other claims on 
hma," said Varney, seizing a light, and going in quest of the 
alchemist He returned, after a considerable absence, very 
pale, but yet with his habitual sneer on his cheek and 
nostril — “Our fnend,” he said, “has exhaled ” 

“How’ what mean you?” said Foster — “Run away — 
fled with my forty pounds, that should have been multiplied 
a thousand fold ? I will have Hue and Cryl” 

“I will tell thee a surer way,” said Varney 
“How' which way?” exclaimed Foster, “I will have 
back my forty pounds— I deemed them as surely a thousand 
times multiplied — I will have back my in-put, at the least " 
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“Go hang thyself, then, and sue Alasco in the Devil’s 
Court of Chancery, for thither he has carried the cause ” 

“How! — what dost thou mean — is he dead?” 

“Ay, truly is he,” said Varney, “and properly swoln 
already in the face and body — He had been mixing some of 
his devil’s medicines, and the glass mask which he used 
constantly had fallen from his face, so that the subtle poison 
entered the brain, and did its work ” 

" Sancta Maria!" said Foster! — “I mean, God m his 
mercy preserve us from covetousness and deadly sin ' — Had 
he not had projection^, think you? Saw you no ingots m 
the crucibles?” 

“Nay, I looked not but at the dead camon,” answered 
Varney, “an ugly spectacle — he was swoln hke a corpse 
three days exposed on the wheel — Pah I give me a cup of 
wme." 

“I wall go,” said Foster, “I will examine myself" 

He took the lamp, and hastened to the door, but there 
hesitated, and paused “Will you not go with me?” said he 
to Varney 

“To what purpose?” said Varney, “I have seen and 
smelled enough to spoil my appetite I broke the ivmdow, 
however, and let ui the air — it reeked of sulphur, and such 
like suffocating steams, as if the very devil had been there ” 

“And might it not be the act of the Demon himself?" 
said Foster, still hesitating, “I have heard he is powerful 
at such times, and with such people ” 

“Still, if It Win that Satan of thine,” answered Varney, 
“who thus jades thy imagination, thou art in perfect safety, 
unless he is a most unconscionable devil indeed He hath 
had two good sops of late ” 

“How two sops — what mean you^” said Foster — 
“what mean you?” 

“You will know in time,” said Varney, — “and then 
this other banquet — but thou wilt esteem Her too choice 
a morsel for the fiend’s tooth — she must have her psalms, 
and harps, and seraphs ” 

Anthony Foster heard, and came slowly back to the 
table “God' Sir Richard, and must that then be done?” 

•* See p -269, note 7 
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“Ay, in very truth, Anthony, or there comes no copyhold 
in thy way,” replied his inflexible associate 

“I aluays foresaw it would land there!" said Foster, “but 
how. Sir Richard, how? — for not to win the world would 
I put hands on her ” 

“I cannot blame thee,” said Varney, “I should be 
reluctant to do that mjself — ue miss Alasco and his manna 
sorely, ay, and the dog Lambournc ” 

“UHiy, i\herc tames Lambourne?” said Anthony 
“Ask no questions,” said Varney, “thou wilt see him one 
day, if th) creed is true — But to our graver matter — I will 
teach thee a spring, Tony, to catch a pewit — yonder trap- 
door — yonder gimcrack of thine, will remain secure in 
appearance, uill it not, though the supports are withdrawn 
beneath?” 

“Ay, marry, will it,” said Foster, “so long as it is not 
trodden on ” 


“But were the lady to attempt an escape over it,” 
replied Varney, “her weight would carry it down?” 

“A mouse’s weight would do it,” said Foster 
“Why, then, she dies in attempting her escape, and 
what could you or I help it, honest Tony? Let us to bed, 
we will adjust our project to morrow ” 

On the next day, when evening approached, Varney 
summoned Foster to the execution of their plan Tiderand 
Foster’s old man servant were sent on a feigned errand down 
to the village, and Anthony himself, as if anxious to see 
that the Countess suffered no want of accommodation, visited 
her place of confinement He was so much staggered at 
the mildness and patience with which she seemed to endure 
her confinement, that he could not help earnestly recom- 
mending to her not to cross the threshold of her room on 


any account whatever, until Lord Leicester should come, 
“which,” he added, “I trust m God will be very soon ” 
Amy patiently promised that she would resign herself to her 
fate, and Foster returned to his hardened compamon with 
his conscience half eased of the perilous load that weighed 
on It “I have warned her," he said, “surely m vain is the 
snare set in the sight of any bird*'" 


* Proverbs i 1 7 
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He left, therefore, the Countess’s door unsecured on the 
outside, and, under the eye of Varney, withdrew the supports 
which sustained the falling trap, which, therefore, kept its 
level position merely by a slight adhesion They withdrew 
to wait the issue on the ground floor adjoining, but they 
waited long in vain At length Varney, after walking long 
to and fro, with his face muffled in his cloak, threw it 
suddenly back, and exclaimed, “ Surely never was a woman 
fool enough to neglect so fair an opportunity of escape 1 " 

“Perhaps she is resolved,” said Foster, “to await her 
husband’s return ” 

“True' — most true,” said Varney, rushing out, “I had 
not thought of that before ” 

In less than two minutes, Foster, who remained behind, 
heard the tread of a horse in the court-yard, and then a 
whistle similar to that which was the Earl’s usual signal , — 
the instant after the door of the Countess’s chamber opened, 
and m the same moment the trap door gave way There 
was a rushing sound — a heavy fall — a faint groan — and all 
was over 

At the same instant, Varney called in at the window, in 
an accent and tone which was an indescnbable mixture 
betwixt horror and raillery, “Is the bird caught? — is the 
deed done?” 

“O God, forgive us !” replied Anthony Foster 

“Why, thou fool,” said Varney, “thy toil is ended, and thy 
reward secure Look down into the vault — what seest thou?” 

“ I see only a heap of white clothes, like a snowdnft,” 
said Foster “ O God, she moves her arm ' ” 

“Hurl something down on her — Ihy gold chest, Tony 
— It IS an heavy one ” 

“ Varney, thou art an incarnate fiend ' ’’ replied Foster 
— “There needs nothing more — she is gone 

“So pass our troubles," said Varney, entenng the room, 
“I dreamed not I could have mimicked the Earl’s call so well ” 

“ Oh, if there be judgment in Heaven, thou hast deserved 
it,” said Foster, “ and wilt meet it ! — Thou h,ist destroyed 
her b} means of her best aftections — It is a seething of die 
kid m the mothei's milk* 

* This was forbidden by the Law of Moses (Exodus xxm ly) 
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“Thou art a fanatical ass,” replied Varney, “let us now 
think ho\^ the alarm should be given, —the body is to remain 
where it is ” 

But their wickedness was to be permuted no longer, — 
for, even while they wort- at this consultation, Tressilian and 
Raleigh broke in upon them, having obtained admittance by 
means of I ider and Foster’s servant, whom they Iiad secured 
at the village 

Anthony Foster fled on thtir entrance, and, knowing 
each comer and pass of the intrieate old house, escaped 
all search But Varney was taken on the spot , and, instead 
of expressing compunction for what he had done, seemed to 
take a fiendish pleasure in pointing out to them the remains 
of the murdered Countess, while at the same time he defied 
them to show that he had any share in her death The 
despamng grief of Tressilian, on iiewing the mangled and 
>et warm remains of what had lately been so lovely and so 
beloved, was such, that Raleigh was compelled to have him 
removed from the place by force, while he himself assumed 
the direction of what was to be done 

Varney, upon a second examination, made very httle 
mystery either of the crime or of its motives , alleging, as 
a reason for his frankness, that though much of what he 
confessed could only have attached to him by suspicion, 
yet such suspicion would have been sufficient to depnve 
him of Leicester’s confidence, and to destroy all his towenng 
plans of ambition “ I was not bom,” he said, “ to drag on 
the remainder of life a degraded outcast, — nor will I so die, 
tluLt my fate shall make a holiday to the vulgar herd* ” 

From these words it was apprehended he had some 
design upon himself, and he was carefully depnved of all 
means by which such could be earned into execution But 
like some of the heroes of antiquity, he earned about his 
person a small quantity of strong poison, prepared probably 
by the celebrated Demetnus AI^co Having swallowed 

* In the dajs when executions were public the hanging of a 
noionous criminal was a sight which attracted a crowd of holiday- 
makers For the thought compare Byron’s line on the Dymg Gladiator, 
‘Butchered to make a Roman holiday,’ 

Childe Harold, iv adu {published m i8i8, three >ears before Komi 
worth) 
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this potion over-night, he was found next morning dead 
in his cell , nor did he appear to have suffered much agony, 
his countenance presenting, even in death, the habitual 
expression of sneering sarcasm, which was predominant 
while he lived “ The wicked man,” saith Scripture, “ hath 
no bonds in his death® ” 

The fate of his colleague in wickedness was long unknown 
Cumnor-Place was deserted immediately after the murder, 
for, in the vicinity of what was called the Lady Dudley’s 
Chamber, the domestics pretended to hear groans, and 
screams, and other supernatural noises After a certain 
length of time, Janet, heanng no tidings of her father, 
became the uncontrolled mistress of his property, and 
conferred it with her hand upon Wayland, now a man 
of settled character, and holdiing a place in Elizabeth’s 
household But it was after they had been both dead for 
some years, that their eldest son and heir, in making some 
researches about Cumnor-Hall, discovered a secret passage, 
closed by an iron door, which, opening from behind the bed 
in the Lady Dudley’s Chamber, descended to a sort of cell, 
in which they found an iron chest containmg a quantity of 
gold, and a human skeleton stretched above it The fate of 
Anthony Foster was now maniftsL He had fled to this 
place of concealment, forgetting the key of the spnng-lock , 
and being barred from escape, by the means he had used 
for preservation of that gold for which he had sold his 
salvation, he had there penshed miserably Unquestionably 
the groans and screams heard by the domestics were not 
entuely imagmary, but were those of this wretch, who, m 
his agony, was crymg for rehef and succour 

The news of the Countess’s dreadful fate put a sudden 
period to the pleasures of Kenilworth. Leicester retired 
from court, and for a considerable time abandoned himselt 
to his remorse. But as Varney in his last declaration had 
been studious to spare the character of his patron, the Earl 
was the object rather of compassion than resentment. The 
Queen at length recalled him to court , he was once more 
distinguished as a statesman and favourite, and the rest of 

® Pbalm Ixxm 4, “'there arc no bands m tln.it death, but their 
strength is firm ” 
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his career is well known to history But there nas some- 
thing retributive m his death, if, according to an account 
very generally received, it took place from his swallowing 
a draught of poison, which was designed by him for another 
person’ 

Sir Hugh Robsart died very soon after his daughter, 
having settled his estate on Tressilian But neither the 
prospect of rural independence, nor the promises of favour 
which Elizabeth held out to induce him to follow the court, 
could remove his profound melancholy Wherever he went, 
he seemed to see before him the disfigured corpse of the 
early and only object of his affection At length, having 
made prov ision for the maintenance of the old fnends and 
old servants who formed Sir Hugh’s family at Lidcote Hall, 
he himself embarked with his friend Raleigh for the Virgmia 
expedition®, and, young in years but old in grief, died before 
his day in that foreign land 

Of infenor persons it is only necessary to say, that Blount’s 
wit grew bnghter as his yellow roses faded , that, doing his 
part as a brave commander in the wars, he was much more 
m his element than during the short period of his followmg 
the court , and that Flibbertigibbet's acute gemus raised 
him to favour and distinction, m the employment both of 
Burleigh and Cecil* 

Note IX — Death of the Earl of Leicester 

® See p 14, note 5 

* Robert Cecil, son of Wilham Cecil, Lord Burghley, and his 
successor in the counsels of Elizabeth He was created Earl of 
Salisbury bj James I 
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Note I , p 47 — Foster, Lambourne, and the Black Bear 

If faith IS to be put in epitaphs, Anthony Foster was something the 
very reverse of the character represented m the novel Ashmole gives 
this description of his tomb I copy from the Antiquities of Berkshire, 
vol 1 , p 143 

“ In the north wall of the chancel at Cumnor church, is a monument 
of grey marble, whereon, m brass plates, are engraved a man in armour, 
and his wife in the habit of her limes, both kneeling before a fald stoole, 
together with the figures of three sons kneeling behind their mother 
Under the figure of the man is this inscnption 

AlNTONIUS Forster, generis generosa propago, 

Cumnene Dominus, Berchenensis erat 
Armiger, Armigero prognatus patre Ricardo, 

Qiu quondam Iphlethx Salopiensis erat 
Quatuor ex isto fluxerunt stemmate nati. 

Ex isto Antomus stemmate quartus erat 
Mente sagax, ammo precellens, corpore promptus, 

Eloquii dulcis, ore discrtus erat. 

In factis probitas, hut in sermone venustas, 

In vultu gravitas, relligione fides, 

In patnam pietas, m egenos grata voluntas, 

Accedunt reliqius aimumeranda bonis 
Si (^uod cuncta rapit, rapmt non omnia Lethum^ 

Si quod Mors rapuit, vivida fama dedit 

"These verses following are wnt at length, two by two, in praise 
of him 

Argute' resonas Cithare' pretendere chotdas 
Novit, et Aonia coiicrepuisse Lyra 
Gaudebat terre' teneras defigere plautas , 

Et uuta pulchras conslruere arte domos, 

Composita varias lingua lormare loquelas 
Doctus, et edocla scnbere multa manu ” 

' These are forms often found in medieval and later Latin for L*um, 
ar^utai, ctlharat, Unae, respectively 
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“ The arms oser it thus 

„ i ^ 3 tliinter's Ifonis stringed 

t^u-irl I jj ^ with their points upwards 

“The crest is a Stas^ Couchant, lulneratcd through the neck by 
a broad arrow, on his side is a AlartUti for a ditTcrcnce.” 

From this monumental iii'-cription it appears, that Anthony Forster, 
instead of being a vulgar low bred, puritanieal churl, was in fact a 
gentleman of birth and coiisidcralion distinguished for his skill in the 
arts of music and horticulture, as also in languages In so far, therefore, 
the Anthony Foster of the romance has no’hing but the name in common 
with the real individual Rut notwithstanding the chanty, benevolence, 
and religious faith imputed by the monument of grey marble to its tenant, 
tradition, as well as secret history, name him as the active a^ent m the 
death of the Countess, and it is added, that from hemp; a jovial and 
convivial gallant, as we may infer from some evpressions m the epitaph, 
he sunk, after the fatal deed, into a man of gloomy and retired habits, 
whose looks and manners indicated that he suffered under the pressure 
of some atrocious secret 

The name of Lamboume is still known in the vicinity, and it is said 
some of the clan partake the habits, as well as name, of the Michael 
Lamboume of the romance A man of this name lately murdered hxs 
wife, outdoing Michael in ihts respect, who only was concerned in the 
murder of the wife of another man 

I have only to add, that the jolly Black Bear has been restored to 
his predominance over bowl and bottle, in the village of Cuinnor* 

Note II , p 184 —Legend of Wayland Smith 

The great defeat, given by Alfred to the Danisli invaders, ts said, 
by Mr Gough, to have taken place near Ashdown, m Berkshire “ The 
bunal place of Baereg the Damsh chief, who was slam in this fight, is 
distinguished by a parcel of stones, less than a mile from the hiU, set on 
edge, enclosing a piece of ground somewhat raised On the east side 
of the southern extremity, stand three squarish flat stones, of about four 
or five feel over either way, supporting a fourth, and now called by the 
vulgar Wayland Smith, from an idle tradition about an mvisible smith 
replacing lost horse shoes there ” — Gough s edition of Camden's 
Britannia, vol i , p til 

The popular behef suU retams memory of this wild legend, which, 
connecteil as it is with the site of a Danish sepulchre, may have ansen 
from some legend concerning the northern Duergar, who resided m the 
rocks and were cunmng workers in steel and iron It was beheved that 
Wayland Smith’s fee was sixpence, and that, unlike other workmen, he 
was offended if more was offered Of late his offices have again been 

- We are not to understand that there was actually a Black Bear Inn 
at Cumnor in Elizabeth’s reign, but that in consequence of the populanty 
of Kenilworth an inn of that name had been established before Scott 
added these notes to the novel 
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called to memory , but fiction has m this, as in other cases, taken the 
liberty to pillage the stores of oral tradition This monument must be 
very ancient, for it has been kindly pointed out to me that it is referred 
to in an ancient Saxon charter, as a landmark The monument has 
been of late cleared out, and made considerably mote conspicuous 

Note HI , p 193 — Leicester and Sussex 

Naunton gives us numerous and curious particulars of the jealous 
struggle which took place between Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, and the 
nsing favourite Leicester The former, when on his deathbed, predicted 
to hib followers, that, after his death, the gipsy (so he called Leicester, 
from his dark coipplexion) would prove too many for them 

Note IV , p 196 —Sir Walter Raleigh 

Among the attendants and adherents of Sussex, we have ventured to 
mtroduce the celebrated Raleigh, in the daw n of his court favour 

In Aubrey’s correspondence there are some curious particulars of Sir 
Walter Raleigh “ He was a tall, handsome, bold man , but his nxve 
was that he was damnably proud Old Sir Robert Harley of Brampton 
Brian Oisile, who knew him, would say, it was a great question who 
was the proudest. Sir Waiter, or Sir Thomas Overbury , but the differ- 
ence that was, was judged m Sir Thomas’s side In the great parlour 
at Downton, at Mr Raleigh s, is a good piece, an onginal of t>ir Walter, 
in a white satin doublet, all embroidered with nch pearls, and a mighty 
nch cham of great pearls about his neck The old servants have told 
me that the real pearls were near as big as the painted ones He had 
a most remarkable aspect, an exceeding high forehead, long-faced, and 
sour eyehded ” A rebus is added, to this purpose 

The enemy to the stomach, and the word of disgrace*. 

Is the name of the gentleman with the bold face 

Sir Walter Raleigh's beard turned up naturally, which gave him an 
advantage over the gallants of the time, whose mustaches received a 
touch ot the barber’s art to give them the air then most admired — Stt 
Aubrey's Correspondiince, vol 11 , part 11 , p 500 

Note V , p aia — Court favour of Sir Walter Raleigh 

The gallant incident of the cloak is the traditional account of this 
celebrated statesman’s rise at court None ot Elizabeth’s courtiers knew 
better than he how to make his court to her pei'sonal vanity, or could 
more justly estimate the quantity of flattery which she could condescend 

* The enemy to the stomach=raw , the word of disgrace=:lie , the 
two together stand for Rawleigh (as the name was olten spelt) or 
Raleigh 
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to swallow Being confined in the Tower for some offence, and under- 
standing the Queen was about to pass to Greenwich in her barge, he 
insisted on approaching the window, that he might see, at whatever 
distance, the Queen of his Affections the most beautiful object which 
the earth bore on its surface. The Lieutenant of the Tower (his own 
particular fnend) threw himself between his prisoner and the window , 
while Sir Walter apparently influenced bya fit of unrestrainable passion, 
swore he would not be debarred from seeing his light, his life, his god- 
dess I A scuffle ensued, gu/ for effect’s sake, in which the Lieutenant 
and his captive grappled and struggled with fury — tore each other’s hair, 
— and at length drew daggers, and were only separated by force The 
Queen being informed ol this scene exhibited by her frantic adorer, it 
wrought, as was to be expected, much in favour of the captive Paladin 
There is little doubt that his quarrel with the Lieutenant was entirely 
coninved for the purpose which it produced 

Note VI , p 1143 — Robert Laneham 

Little IS known of Robert Laneham, save m his curious letter to 
a fnend in London giving an account of Queen Elizabeth’s entertain- 
ments at Kenilw orth, written in a style of the most intolerable affectation, 
both in point of composition and orthography He desenbes himself 
as a iw vrvant, who was wont to be jolly and dry in the morning, and 
by his good w ill would be chiefly in the company of the ladies He 
was, bj the interest of Lord Leicester, Clerk of the Counal Chamber 
door, and also keeper of the same “ When council sits," says he, ** I 
am at hand If any makes a babbling. Peace, say L If I see a listener 
or a pryer in at the clunks or lockhole, I am presently on the bones of 
him If a fnend comes, I make him sit down by me on a lorm or chest 
The rest may walk, a God’s name 1 ” There has been seldom a better 
portrait of the pragmatic conceit and self importance of a small man 
in office 


Note VIL, p 374 — DrJuuo 

The Earl of Leicester’s Italian physician, Juho, was affinned by his 
contemporanes to be a skilful compounder of poisons, which he applied 
with such frequency, that the Jesuit Parsons extols ironically the marvel- 
lous good luck of this great lavounte m the opportune deaths of those 
who stood in the way of his wishes There is a cunous passage on the 
subject 

“Long after this, he fell m love with the Lady Sheffield, whom I 
signified before, and then also had he the same fortune to have her 
husband dye quickly, with an extreme rheume m his head, (as it was 
given out,) but as others say, of an artificial! catarre, that stopped h,.- 
breath. 

“ The like good chance had he m the death of my Lord of Essex, 
(as I have said Mfore,) and that at a tune most fortunate for his purpose 
Neither must you marvaile tliough all these died m divers manners of 
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outward diseases, for this is the e'ccellency of the Italian art, for which 
this chyrurgian and Dr Juho were Lnlertained so carefully, who can 
make a man dye in what manner or show of sicknesse you will — by 
whose instructions, no doubt, but his lordship is now cunning, especially 
adding also to these the counsell of his Doctor Bayly, a man also not a 
httlc studied (as he seemeth) in his art, for I heard him once mjselfc, in 
a publique act in Oxford, and that in presence of my Lord of Leicester, 
(if I be not deceived,) maintain, that poyson might be so tempered and 
given as it should not appear presently, and yet should kill the party 
afterward, at what time should be appointed , which argument belike 
pleased ivell his lordship, and therefore was chosen to be discussed m 
ins audience, if I be not deceued of his being that day present So, 
though one dye of a flux, and another of a catarre, yet this importeth 
little to the matter, but showeth rather the great cunning and skill of 
the artificer” — Parsons’s LtictsUr^s Common-wealth, p 13 

It is unnecessary to state the numerous reasons why the Earl is 
represented in the tale as being rather the dupe of villains, than the 
unpnncipled author of their atrocities In the btter capacity, which 
a part at least of hts contemporaries imputed to him, he would have 
made a character too disgustingly wicked, to be useful for the purpose* 
of fiction 

I have only to add, that the union of the poisoner, the quacksalver, 
the aJchjmist, and the astrologer, m the same person, was famibar to 
the pretenders to the mystic sciences 

Note VIII , p 4^9 —Furniture or Kenilworth 

In revising this work for the present edition, I have had the means 
of making some accurate additions to my attempt to describe the 
princely pleasures of Kenilworth, by the kindness of my fnend William 
Hamper, Esq , who had the goodness to communicate to me an 
inventory of the furniture of Kenilworth in the days of the magnificent 
Earl of Leicester I have adorned the text with some of the splendid 
articles mentioned in the mventoty, but antiquaries, especially, will be 
desirous to see a more full specimen than the story leaves room for 

Extracts from Kenilworth Inventory, \ d 

A Salte, ship fashion, of the mother of perle, garnished with sih er 
and divers workes, warlike ensignes, and oniaments with xvj peeecs 
of ordinance, whereof ij on wheles, two anckeis on the foreparte, and 
on the stearue the image of Daane Fortune standing on a globe with 
a flag m her hand Pois xxxij oz. 

A gilt salte like a swann, mother of perle Pois xxx 02. iij quarters 

A George on horseback, of wood, painted and gilt, with a case lot 
kmves in the tayle of the horse, and a case for ojster knives m the brest 
of the Dragon 

A green barge cloth, einbrothei’d with white lions and bcares 

■k perfuming paiin, of silver Pois xi\ o,. 
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In the halle Taliells, long and short, vj Forms, long and short, 

XlllJ 

Hangings 

(These are minutelj specitied, and consisted of the following subjects, 
in tapestry, and gilt and red kathcr ) 

Flowers, beasts, and pillars arched Forest worke Histone 
Stone of Susanna, the Prodigall Childe, Saule, Tobie, Hercules, Lady 
Fame, Hawking and Hunting, Jerabell, Judith and Holofernes, David, 
Abraham, Sampson, Hippolitus, Alexander the Great, Naaman the 
Assyrian, Jacob, lic 

BedsTeds, with their Furniture. 

(These arc magnificent and numerous I shall copy, vtrbattnty the 
descnption of what appears to have been one of the best ) 

A bedsted of a/allnut tree, toppe fashion, the pillers redd and 
samished, die ceelor, tester, and single vallance of enmson sattin, paned 
with a broad border of bone lace of golde and silver The tester nchJie 
emhrothered with my Lo arms m a garland of hoppes, roses, and 
pom^ranetts, and lyned with buckerom Fyve curteins of enmson 
sattm to the same bedsted, stnped downc with a bone lace of gold and 
sih er, garnished inth buttons and loops of enmson silk and golde, con- 
taining xuij bredths of sattm, and one yarde ly quarters deep The 
celor, vallance, and curteins lyned with crymson taffata sarsenet 

A crymson sattin counterpointe, quilted and embr with a golde 
twiste, and lyned with redd sarsenet, being m length uj yards good, and 
m breadth iij scant 

A chaise of crymson sattin, suteable 

A fayre quilte of erj mson sattin, vj breadths, uj yardes 3 quarters naile 
deepe, all lozenged over with silver twiste, m the midst a cmqaefofle 
withm a garland of ragged staves, fringed round aboute with a small 
fringe of crymson silke, lyned throughe with white fustian 

Fyve plumes of coolered feathers, garnished with bone lace and 
spangells of goulde and silver, standing m cups* knit all over with 
goulde, silver, and crymson silk 

A carpett for a cupboarde of crymson sattin, embrothered with 
a border of goulde twiste, about iij parts of it fringed with silk and 
goulde, lyned with bndges® sattm, m length ij yards, and y bredths of 
sattin 

(There were eleven down beds and ninety feather beds, besides 
thirty seven mattresses ) 

* Probably on the centre and four comers of the bedstead Four 
bears and ragged staves occupied a similar position on another of these 
sumptuous pieces of furniture [ScOTT ] 

^ J e Bruges [ScoTT ] 
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Chayres, Stooles, and Cushens 

(These were equally splendid with the beds, &c I shall here copy that 
which stands at the head of the list ) 

A chaier of cnmson velvet, the seate and backe parthe etnbrothered, 
with R L. in cloth of goulde, the beare and ragged staffe in clothe of 
silver, garnished with lace and fnnge of goulde, sdver, and cnmson 
Slick The frame covered mth velvet, bounde aboute the edge wth 
goulde lace, and studded with gilt nailes 

A square stoole and a foote stoole, of cnmson velvet, frmged and 
garnished suteable 

A long cushen of cnmson velvet, embr with the ragged staffe in 
a wreathe of goulde, with my Lo posie “ Droyte et Loyalr' wntten m 
the same, and the letters R L in clothe of goulde, bemg garnished inth 
lace, fnnge, buttons, and tassels, of gold, silver, and cnmson silck, 
lyned with crunson taff , being in length i yard quarter 

A square cushen, of the like velvet, embr suteable to the long 
cushen 


Carpets 

(There were lo velvet carpets for tables and windows, 49 Turkey 
carpets for floors, and 31 cloth carpets One of each I iviil now 
specify ) 

A carpett of cnmson velvet, nchly embr with my Lo posie, beaies 
and ragged staves, <S:c , of clothe of goulde and silver, garnish^ upon 
the seames and about with golde lace, fnnged accordinglie, lyned with 
cnmson taffata sarsenett, being 3 breadths of velvet, one yard 3 quarters 
long 

A great Tutquoy carpett, the grounde blew, with a hit of yelloe at 
each end, being m length x yards, m bredthe iiij yards and quarter 

A long carpett of blew clothe, lyned with bridges sattin, fnnged 
w ith blew Slick and goulde, in length v] yards lack a quarter, the whole 
bredth of the clothe 


Pictures 

(Chiefly descnbed as havmg curtains.) 

The Queene’s Majestic, (a great tables ) 3 of my Lord St Jerome 

Lo of Arundel! LordMathevers Lord of Pembroke CounteE^moiidt. 
The Queene of Scotts Kmg Philip The Bakers Daughters. The 
Duke of Feria Alexander Magnus Two Yongc Ladies. Pompiea 
Sabina Fred D of Saaony Emp Charles king Philip’s Wite, 
Pnnce of Orange and his Wife Marq ot Berges and his Wile Counte 
de Home Count Holstrate Monsr Bredetode Duke Alva Car 
dinal Grandville Duches of Parma Henne E of Penibrooke and his 
young Countess Countis of Essex Oucacion and Repentance Lord 
Mowntacute Sirjas Crofts SirWr Mildmay SirWm Picketmg 
Edwin Abp of York 
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A tabell of an histone of men, women, and children, molden in wax 
A little fouldini? table of ebanie, garnished with white bone, wherein 
are wntten \erses wth Ires of goulde 
A table of my Lord’s arines 
F)\e of the plannetts, painted m frames 
Twentie three cardcs*^, or maps of countnes 

Instruments 

(I shall give two specimens ) 

An instrument of organs, regalls, and virginalls, covered with 
cnnison \ehet, and garnished with goulde lace 
A fair pair of douWe virginalls 

Cauoneits 

A cabonett of crimson sattin, richlie embr with a device of hunting 
the stagg, in goulde, silver, and silcK, with iiij glasses in the topp 
thereof, xvj cupps of flowers made of goulde, silver, and silck, in a case 
of leather, lyn^ with green sattin of bndges 

(Another of purple velvet A desk of red leather ) 

A Chess Borde of ebanie, with checkers of chnstalJ and other 
stones, la)ed wath siUer, garnished with beares and ragged staves, and 
cinquefoiles of sd\er The xxxij men likewyse of chnstall and other 
stones sett, the one sort in silver white, the other gilte, m a case gilded 
and 1) ned mth green cotton. 

(Another of bone and ebanie A pair of tabells of bone.) 

A GREAT Brason CANDLESTICK to hang in the roofe of the howse, 
vene fayer and cunouslye wrought, with xmuj branches, xij greate and 
xij of lesser size, 6 rowlers and ij wings for the spread e eagle, xxiuj 
sockeits for candells, xij greater and xij of a lesser sorte, xxiuj sawcers, or 
candle cupps, of like proporcion to put under the socketts, iij images of 
men and weomen, of brass, vene finely and artificiallie done 

These specimens of Leicester’s magnificence may serve to assure the 
reader that it scarce lay m the power of a modem author to exaggerate 
the lavish style of expense displayed in the prmcely pleasures of Kend 
worth 

Note IX., p 543 — Death of the Earl of Leicester. 

In a cunous manusenpt copy of the information given by Ben Tonson 
to Drummond of Hawthornden, as abndged by Sir Robert bibbald, 
Leicester s death is ascribed to poison administered as a cordial by his 
countess, to whom he had given it, representing it to be a restorauve in 


* / e Charts [ScOTr ] 
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any faintness, in the hope that she herself might be cut off by using it 
We have already quoted Jonson’s account of this merited stroke of 
retribution in a note, pp 6 , 7 of the Introduction to the present work 
It may be here added, that the following satirical epitaph on Leicester 
occurs in Drummond’s Collections, but is evidently not of his com- 
position 


EPITAPH ON THE ERLE OF LEISTER 

Here lies a valiant warriour. 

Who never drew a sword. 

Here lies a noble courtier, 

Who never kept his word , 

Here lies the Erie of Leister, 

Who govern’d the estates^. 

Whom the earth could never living love. 
And the just Heaven now hates 

^ The States General of the Netherlands 
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avouoli, to confess, from Latin 
advocarty to call to la 

baldric, a belt 441 
ballast, In, loaded with earth, of 
a ship which has no useful cargo 
On p 46, Lam bourne, having no 
cargo of modesty, had to ‘sail 
in ballast ’ 

barbed (of horses), protected with 
armour 358 

base, lower, as in bast court, 441 , 
bases, skirls, 507 French has, 
low 

baslllBk, a fabulous reptile, whose 
mere glance was fatal , from 
Greek basiliskos, chieftain 356 
bead roll, a list of the dead for 
whose souls prayers (m Old 
English beads) were to be said 
36 

besbrew, to curse 13 
besognio (Itahan), a worthless fel- 
low 375 — The same word as 
besonian, 3 Henry IV, v 111 

115 

blood and nails, by, an oath ‘by 
Christ’s blood and the nails of 
the cross ’ 57 
bolt, an arrow 37 
bona roba (Italian), a wanton 18 
bonnet, differed from a hat m 
being soft and without bnm , 
not worn in England by men 
since the 17th century, French 
bonnet 30 

botcher, one who botches or 
patches, — a cobbler or repairing 
tailor 67 

bratchot=irflf/4<;/, a hound, or it 
may be a duninutive of brat 5 1 7 
brave, gay, 63 , brax/tnes, hne 
clothes 303 

brulslement (pronounced brut 
ytement), a quarrel , bruhie is 
a Scottish form of broil 191 
bully, a good fellow 47 
bump, a word formed to express 
the sound of the bittern’s cry, 
another form of it 13 boom 143 


buflkln, a half boot, reacbmg to 
the calf, — used as a symbol of 
the tragedian’s callmg, because 
similar boots were worn by 
tragic actors in anaent Athens. 

153 

buttery-hatch, the half door of a 
buttery The buttery (formerly 
botelene, the place where 
bottles were kept) was the store 
for provisions, especially dnnks 

367 

cabaliat, a magician, a student of 
the cabala (see p 371, note ii) 
68 

cacodemon, a fiend, from Greek 
kakos, evil, and daimon, fiend 
37t 

callver, a bght musket 13 
camerado, a comrade, Spanish 
camarada 135 

camldae, shirts, — a late Latin 
word, whence comes the French 
and English rAf/ziMr 133 
Canaries, a wme from the Canary 
Islands 13 

capotaine hat, a close fitting hat 
439 

caravansary, a Persian name for 
an inn, from kdrwan, a caravan, 
and sardy, an inn 1 16 
cartel, a challenge, French car- 
tel, dimmuUve of carte, a card 

303 

cast (of mine office), a touch, a 
taste 495 

casting bottle, a bottle to sprinkle 
perfumes from, a vinaigrette 
388 

cater cousins, intimate fnends 
37 

caudle, a warm drink of gruel and 
wme or ale, for sick peraons, 
from French cJtaud, Latm cali- 
dus, hot t6 

caviare, the salted roe of the 
sturgeon 67 

certea (French), certainly 493 
change, letter of = letter of 
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exchange 14 ‘To put the 
change on’ =to get the better of 
(originally m changing money) 

cherry pit, a game of throwing 
cherry stones mto a small pit or 
hole 18 

Chopin, a shoe raised from the 
ground on a cork sole or the 
ukc 361 

clary, wine mixed with honey and 
spices, Old French clatret (the 
same worI as claret, which 
originally mean t a clarified wine) 
«9 

coclratrice, (1) a fabulous serpent, 
(a) an abandoned woman 19 
codahead, a blockhead 415 
cogawounds (106), goganouns 
(109), corruptions of the oath 
•by God's wounds.’ The den 
ration of cagsbena (404), gogs 
ttatls (502), is similar 
coif, a close-fittmg cap worn by 
women (223), sometimes as a 
night cap (100) 

coU, fuss, trouble, disturbance 
29, 201 

coUogua, to converse confiden- 
tially, Latin coUoqm 279 
comhUBtlon, conflagration, hence 
uproar, hubbub 159 In as 
trology a planet is in combus 
bon when it is rendered mvisible 
by Its nearness to the sun 270 
complice, an accomplice, from 
Latin complex 258 
comprehend, to arrest 161 
congee, a bow, especially on bid- 
dmg anyone farewell , French 
congf, farewell 189 
convince, to overpower (cp Mac- 
belli, I vn 64), — used with a 
play on its ordinary reference to 
argunientabon 12 Latin con- 
vnuere, to overcome 
copyhold, a tenure of lands by 
which the copyholder's name 
was entered on the court roll 
of the manor as tenant, and he 


had a copy of this entry as his 
title 66 

coraglo, corraglo (Itahan), cour- 
age 284 

cordovan hoot, a boot of Spanish 
leather (from Cordova) 29 
Corinthian, a profligate (from the 
dissolute manners of the ancient 
aty of Connth) 46 
coruacant, flashing, from Labn 
coruicare, to flash 405 
coatard, a large sort of apple , 
hence applied humorously to 
denote the head 56 
cote, to course (a hare) 242 
coucher (French), going to bed 
4^3 

counter (to hunt), to follow the 
scent m the wrong direction — 
away from the game 171 
cozener, a cheat, from French 
coustmr, to pretend that people 
are your coitstns and so sponge 
on them 147 
cricket, a low stool 150 
cross, a com bearing the figure of 
the cross 23 

cnliss, a strong broth, French 
conlts from Latin colare, to 
stram 35 

cutter, a swaggenng blade, 46, 
cutting, swaggenng, 18 
cymar, a loose garment worn by 
women 100 

Cyprus, a lawm or sort of crape, 
often used for kerchiefr and 
hatbands, probably so called 
because imported from Cyprus 
18, 287 — 8 

damasked, inlaid with ornamental 
designs, such as were worked at 
Damascus 339 

d am osel-errant, a wandenng 
maiden, such as it was the 
business of a knight errant in 
the old romances to rescue 
355. 386 

dan. Sir, lord, from Latin domt- 
MUS 97 The title Dan Cupul 
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IS taken from Chaucer’s House 
of Fame \ 137 

dehoahed, rakish, drunken, — an 
old spelling of debauched 51 
decoct, to punfy ores and bring 
them to their perfect state, — an 
alchemist’s term Latin de 
coquere, to boil down rg 
demesne, the lands surrounding a 
manor house, 39 , another form 
of domain, and used in the 
sense of domain, 91 Old 
French dematne, domatne 
devoir (French), duty 13 
dlablotin (French), an imp 344 
didascule, pupil 138 It appears 
to be a confusion of Greek 
didaskalos (teacher) and Latin 
dtscipitlus (pupil) 
dink, trim, finely dressed (a Scotch 
word) 353 

do on IS now superseded by the 
contracted form don, as do off is 
'ay doff 97 

dole, lot, fate, ‘happy man be 
his dole’ = ‘may he be happy ’ 
34 ^ 

domine, dominie, the title of a 
schoolmaster, formerly used m 
England, now confined to Scot- 
land Domini is the vocative 
of Latin do minus, lord 138, 
141 

doublet, an inner garment, a kmd 
of waistcoat, worn under the 
cloak 16 

dramatia personae (Latm), the 
characters of the play 194 
drap de bure (French), a coarse 
brown cloth ao6 
ducat, a gold coin formerly coined 
by many states on the continent 
269 

dudgeon dagger, a dagger with a 
handle of dudgeon, which is 
said to be boxwood 44 

elaboratory, a laboratory, from 
Latin elaborate, to labour 154 
electuary, a compound of drugs 


which melts in the mouth, from 
Latin elingere, to lick away 
190 

oUidr, the philosopher’s stone, 135, 
Arabic el tkslr, the stone , also 
a pretended drug said to have 
the property of prolonging life 
indefinitely 319 
embued (usually spelt imbued), 
tinged, from Latm imbuore, to 
tinge 13 1 

empiric, a quack, properly, one 
who relies on experience with 
out having any theory of 
medicine , from Greek empeina, 
expenence a 10 
emet, to belch forth, Latm eruc 
tare 344 

espalier (French), a frmt tree 
trained on lattice work 4a 
evanish, to vanish, Latin evanes- 
cere 107 

exhale, to evaporate, pass away, 
Latm exhalare 537 
extennated emaciated, attenuated, 
from Latin tenuis, thin 447 

faltour, an impostor, a cheat, 
Latm factor, a doer 523 
falchion, a sword -with curved 
blade 047 

false light, a blocked up window , 
an imitation window a 8a 
fat (of ale), nch gS 
fell, skin 167 
felly, fiercely 436 
femoral, covering the thigh, from 
Latm femur, the thigh 40a 
ferrateen, tape 338 
ferule, a rod, a cane (19), Latm 
Ji.rula, which form of the word 
13 Uaed on p 130 
fiduciary, a trustee, a represen 
tative 1 74 

fire-drake, a nery dragon 179 
fleering, inockmg, densive. 365 
Flibbertigibbet is used m Lear 
III IV 108 as the name of a 
fiend, the original meaning is 
‘chatterer,’ the word being 
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imitative, / e designed to repre 
sent the sound of clntter 147 
forco per force, of absolute neccs 
sity 3,8<) 

form, a hare’s lair 387 
foul, to fall, to quarrel, in sea- 
faring language ‘ to fall foul of 
=:to run into ao 
foutra, an expri-ssion of contempt 

277 

fos, a slang name for a suord 
3SS 

fracas (French), tumult, uproar 
rii 

franklin, a freeholder not of gentle 
birth 378 

frippery, old clothes 16 
frontless, shameless joo 
frounced, ornamented uith floun 
ces, from Old French frotutr, 
to plait, whence jhuuct also is 
denied no 

fuslUe an elongated form of the 
lozenge (winch is a heraldic 
ornament in the shape of a 
rhombus) 90 

gaberdine, a coarse frock worn 
by men 187 

Gad a mercy, God have mercy 
49 

gaffer, a corruption of grand 
Jather 160 

g:alleon, a large galley, Spanish 
gaUon 77 

gall lard, a lively dance, from 
Spanish gallardo, lively 145 
galloon lace, a narrow ribbon of 
gold, silver, or silk thread 
used as a tnmmmg 33 
g^ambada (French), a leap, a 
bound 506 

g amm er, a corruption of grand 
mothrr 131 

Gascoigne, Gascon, coming from 
Gascony 278 

gaze hound, a dog so called be- 
cause It follows the game by 
sight and not by scent 50 
gear, dress, stuff, business, ‘proper 


gear’ = a pretty piece of business 
57 

genothllacal, relating to the cast 
iiig of natnitics, Irom Greek 
genethha, a birthday 153 
gossip, a god parent, from God- 
stb , sib IS still used in Scotch 
in the sense of ‘related ' 343 

gramercy, thanks to, French 
mem , ‘ Gramercy mine own 
fireside ’ = h(inah for my own 
fireside 14 

guess, a corruption oi gate, ‘an- 
other guess’ = another sort of 
141 

gules (French heraldic term), 
red 30S 

ha' = have, / e keep, protect 513 
handicraft, a handicraftsman 355 
handsell, an earnest, a gift made 
on the conclusion of a bargain 

haro, a cry of distress 33S 
harry noble, a noble first coined 
by Henry IV 38 
harusplces (Latin), soothsayers 
165 

hautboy, a wooden wind instra 
ment, French hatccbois (=:high 
wood, the hautboy being an 
instrument of high pitch) 4S6 
head-borough, a constable. 21 
heart-apone, the depression below 
the breast bone 294 
hermetlo, belonging to alchemy, 
from Hermes (see note 4 on 
P 319) 269 

hildin g, a mean wretch 332 
holse, to hoist , it is the old form 
of the verb, but has been sup 
planted by its past participle 
hoist 19 

HoUanda, Dutch linen, — now 
generally used lu the smgular 

32 

horoscope, a nativity, or calcu 
lation of a man's fortune from 
the position of the stars at the 
moment of hia birth, — from 
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Greek hcroscSpos, observing the 
hour 163 

hoiae courser, a jobbing dealer 
in horses 336 

hurricano (Spanish), a hurri- 
cane 454 

imp, a scion, an offspring — the 
old sense of the word from 
Greek cmphStos, engrafted 339 
Impress, a heraldic device 47 1 

In rerum natura (Latin), in the 
world 5a 

incontinent, immediately 184 
Infortune, a misfortune, Latin 
tnfortunmm 167 
ingle, an intimate, a darling 45 
in put, an investment 537 
intelligencer, a spy 180 
inveteracy, inveterate hatred 

501 

ivy-tod, an ivy bush 199 

Jack, a pike 41 
Jape, a jest, a practical joke 53 
Jerkin, a jacket, a short coat 13 
jo wring, scoldmg 386 
Justice book, a book recording 
the proceedmgs of a law court 

51 

ka me, ka thee, help me and I 
will help you The origin and 
precise meaning of ka are un 
certain 70 

kennel, a gutter or sewer, from 
Latin cancihi, whence come aLo 
canal and channel 49 
kibe, a chilblain 353 

la, the old form of /t> / ( = see !) 
4 « 

larum, disturbance, alarm, — a 
shortened formofa/tir«//;, which 
IS a corruption of alarm , from 
Italian all' annt I to arms 1 

301 

latitudinarlan, one who professes 
broad views in religion, from 
LaUu lotus, broad 95 


lavender, laid up In, taken good 
care of, — said of persons con- 
cealed or imprisoned 33 
lea land, untiUed or fallow land 
347 

leman, sweetheart, paramour, 
from Old English Uof (modem 
luf) dear, and man 170 
levanter, a tempestuous east wmd 
in the Mediterranean, Italian 
levante, the quarter of the rising 
sun, the east , from Latin Iciarc, 
to raise 453 

lev^e (French), a reception held 
by a great personage on rising 
in the morning , from Latin 
levarc , compare Zer/a/i/ir 106 
likely agreeable, promising 15 
lindabrides, the heroine of the 
romance The iMirror of Knight 
hood , hence, a mistress 33 
Line, The, the Equator 108 
linsey wolsey, a stuff made of 
linen and wool mixed , hence 
Used as a term of contempt 39 
linstock, a stick to hold the 
lighted match by which guns 
were fired 394 

lists, the ground enclosed for a 
tournament , hence, the strug- 
gles of the Christian life, 49 
lucus (Latm), a grove It was 
thought form,.rly that it wos 
derived from lux, light, and 
that this derivation could only 
be explained on the principle 
of contranes 133 
ludus (Latm), (i) play, (3) a school 
The derivation ot the latter 
sense from the former presented 
the same diffieulty as the denva 
tion of 133 
iyme hound, a dog used m hunt 
mg, a liminer, from French liui, 
a leash 

madga howlat, a bam door owl 
i 63 

maglstarium (Latin), the master 
piece, a name given by al 
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chemists to the philosopher’s 
stone IjS 

maio bate, one who makes quir 
rcls, — bale being a shortened 
form of debaie 38 1 

maJapert, saucy, from Old French 
tnal, ill, and aferl, nimble {of 
wbicb pert is a shortened form) 

II j 

mandragom, a mandrake, a nar 
cotic plant, Greek mantiragoras 

mareschal, French man’chal^ from 
Old High German mara/i, a 
battle horse, and Sfii/A a servant, 
originally meant a groom or 
famer , the more honourable 
signification of the word arose 
when the office of Master of the 
King’s horse w as held by a noble 
16. 

jnartlaliat, a warnor, from Mats, 
the Roman war god 19a 
matamoro, a braggart 134 
mationage, an assembly of noble 
ladies, from Latin malrona, a 
matron, 93 

maugre, m spite of, French 
malgri, ill will 30 
mavis, the song-thrush, French 
maains 66 

minikin , a little darling, from 
Dutch minne, love. 371 
minio n, a favourite, French vug 
non, 307 , a forw ard girl, 3 J 7, 449 
miscarriage, a wrong or perverse 
deed 16 

mlsproud, proud without good 
reason iia 

mop, to pull a wry face, — another 
form of mope 145 
moppet, a rag doll hence a con 
temptuous name for a girl 64 
morion, an open helmet without 
a visor, Spanish mornon 357 
morlor, mortuus sum vel fUi, mori, 
‘1 die, I died, to die’ — the 
chief tenses of the Latin verb 
moriar i g 

morrloe dancer, one who danced 


the morrice or Moorish dance 
353 

mow, to grimace, from French 
moue, a pout 145 
mump, onginally to mumble or 
whine , hence to beg, to prac 
tisc imposture 49 
murrey, dark red, mulbeiry 
coloured, from Latin moms, a 
mulberry 30 

muscadine, a wine made from 
muscadine or muscatel ’grapes 
3a 

musquetoon, a short musket 083 
muster, a review hence a pattern, 
a mode! ai8 

myrmidon, a devoted follower, 
m the potnis of Homer the 
Myrmidons were the Thessalian 
tribe over whom Achilles 
reigned u 

neophyte, a new convert, Greek 
neophytos, newly planted 47 
nether stook, a stocking no 
nil ultra (Latm), nothing beyond, 
no farther j6a 

noble, a gold com of the value 
of 6 s si/ 4j 

nones, for the = for the nonce, 
for the occasion This phrase 
was ongmally far that ones (for 
the once), then bemg the dative 
case of the article 401 
nooning, a repast taken at noon 

m 

nuncio, a famihar form of uncle, 
said to have arisen from mine 
uftcle, the « bemg transferred as 
in nones 279 

odds, for God’s, m oaths 27s 
00ns, an oath, a corruption of 
wounds , see cogswounds 337 
or (French), gold 178 
oratory, a room set apart for 
private prayer 76 
ordinary, a meal at a tavern open 
to all comers at a fiaed price, a 
table d’hote 38 
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prlncoz, a conceited coxcomb, — 
a corruption of prime cock in 
probation, examination, test, from 
Latin probare, to test i6i 
prograimno, an introductory 
treatise 153 

pucikfolat, a corruption of poU- 
Jist, a close fisted, niggardly 
person 575 

purcbaso, earnings, acquired pro- 
perty to purchase (French 
pourckasscr) originally meant to 
acquire generally, and was not 
limited to acquinng by payment 
aS 

purlleua, haunts, originally the 
borders of a forest. Old French 
pourahe The form of the word 
has been altered because it was 
supposed to be connected with 
33 

purauivant,anofficerwho executes 
warrants, 37, an attendant on 
a herald, 358 , from French 
poursutvre, to follow 
Pythoness, the priestess of Apollo 
at the oracle of Delphi, hence 
any prophetess 311 

quacksalver, a quack doctor, from 
quack and salver, one who an 
omts 13s 

quarter staff, a long staff, grasped 
m both hands, used in a species 
of fencing 247 
quittance, a discharge 533 
quotha, quoth or said he. 28 

rabatine, a collar which was either 
turned back so as to fall on the 
shoulders or stood out like a ruff 
331 

raddle, to beat 281 
ranting, uproarious, disorderly, — 
a Northern English and Scotch 
sense to rant meant to shout, 
in Southern Enghsh the word is 
only used of one who shouts to 
impress others with his earnest- 
ness. 14 


rebeck, a three stringed fiddle 
to® 

reeve, a steward. Old English 
gerlfa 28 

retrograde (of a planet), moving 
backwards and in the contrary 
direction to the order of the 
signs 425 

rose noble, a gold com worth lor 
4 ^ 

roundells, circles 288 
rowan-tree, the Scotch name for 
the mountain ash The word 
was introduced into English 
literature by Scott 18 
ruffler, a blustering bully 24 
rustle work, a structure of wood 
or stone in which a rustic sim 
plicity IS affected 439 

sack, a Spanish wine, so called 
from Its dry flavour, from French 
sec, dry 12 

sallyport, a small gateway in a 
castle from which a sally can 
be made during a siege 373 
saltlerways, diagonally, in he 
raldry a saltier is a St Andrewr’s 
Cross (x) 186 

Santo Dlavolo (Itahan), holy devil 
— a mock invocation 390 
sarsenet, a flimsy silk, so called 
because it was originally made 
by the Saracens. 20 Hence 
sarsenet manners means a ve 
neer of pohteness 30 
'a blood, by God’s blood 279 
The derivation of 's death (519), 
'snails (337), IS similar 
scale, a flight of stairs, Latm 
scalae 74 

scant - of - grace, a scapegrace 
It 

Bchalunajm, Hebrew skarnajim, 
the heavens i88 
sconce, (i) a blockhouse or small 
fort, 16, (2) a candle stick back- 
ed by a metal plate to reflect the 
light, 74 From Latm abs^on 
deie, to hide, the word m the 
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second sense denoting onginilly 
a covered lantern 
scot and lot seal meant payment, 
and iot share, the former denot 
mg the rites which a burgess 
paid, and the latter the privileges 
which he enjoyed In Uie 
phrase ‘to pay scot and lot’ {36) 
the force of lot has almost dis 
yipeared Scot is from Old 
English scedtan, to shoot, the 
scot being what is ‘shot’ into 
(contributed to) the common 
fund 

scroyla, a wretch a8a 
scutcheon, a shield painted with 
heraldic bearings, from Latin 
scutum, a shield 433 
seed pearl, small pearls, pierced 
and strung on horse hairs. 73 
seneschal, a steward, from Gothic 
sm, old, and skalks, a servant 
Compare mareschal 86 
Beptuaglnt, a Greek version of the 
Old Testament, said to have 
been made by 70 translators , 
from Latm seftuaginta, seventy 

138 

sewer, a servant who brought 
dishes to table and tasted them 

357 

shalm, a reed mstrument, a sort 
of clarionet 486 
shoe, to jog on 59 
shot, payment, a weakened form 
of scot (which see) 179 
shot-window, an upper window 
projectmg from a wall 338 
Skene, an Irish dagger 147 
skill, to distinguish, to discern 
160 

sleuth hound, a blood hound, from 
sleuth, a trail or scent 60 
slop-pouch, the pocket of the slop, 
which was a man’s garment 
covering the legs and the body 
below the waist 30 
smock faced, with a smooth or 
effeminate face, from smock, a 
chemise 1S6 


snick up, to hang oneself 389 
somerset, a corruption of somer 
sank, French soubrcsault 373 
'apital ahos|ntal,analmshouse 19 
spltchcock’d split and broiled, 
from spit cock, a fowl roasted on 
a spit aa 

spring, a snare for birds etc made 
with a flexible rod, which 
when touched 539 
stance, a position 145 
stand a company, a troop 318 
staple, a market at which a com- 
modity is chiefly sold, 114, now 
applied to the chief commodity 
sold at a particular market 
startups, half boots laced above 
the ankle 333 
statist, a statesman. 399 
strappado (Italian), a species of 
torture The victim was puUed up 
by a cord passing over a beam, 
and then suddenly dropped 

swarf, to faint, to swoon, — an- 
other form of sweroe 136 
swasher, a bully, 36, swashing, 
swaggering, a6, &om swasn, to 
smite 

taffeta, a thin glossy silk stuff 30 
talismanlcal, magical, from /a/ir- 
wo;;, a spell 154 
tent stitch differs from cross 
stitch m that the stitches are not 
crossed, but he side by side 
diagonally 83 

tincture, a colour placed on a 
heraldic shield 17S 
tit, a small horse The word 
onginally was applied to any 
thing small, and then limited to 
a SE^l bird or animal 1 36 
touch, to hold, to keep in touch, 
to hold to one’s bargain 33 
toy, a trifle, an amusement 63 
trlnkater, one who tnnkets, — 
traffics or intrigues 137 
trowU, to pass round, to cuculate 
36 
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trncUe bed, a small bed \vhii.li 
can be wheeled or pushed under 
a larger be*d, from Greek Irochos, 
a w heel 4 16 

trunk bose short wide breeches, 
reaching to the knee, hunkis 
said to = h miked (truncated, 
shortened) 51 

tucket, a llourish on a trumpet, 
Italian toccata, a prelude 394 

uds (m oathe) stands for GciPs, as 
uds precious for God’s precious 
blood 56 

unbraced with one’s doublet un 
fastened 24 

up seyes, an exclamation of 
Dutch ongin used by caiousers 
294 

vail, a gift to a servant, — a 
shorten^ form of avail in the 
sense of gam, profit 474 

varlet a ^oom, a footman (381), 
a low fellow (210), — valet is a 
later form of the same word, 
from vaslet, a diminutive of 
vassal 

vengeably, revengefully, tremen 
dously 405 

via (Italian), away ' 391 , forward ' 
100 

virginal a musical instrument, a 
sort of harpsichord, so called 
because it w as played by maid 
ens 486 


vlvat (Latin may he live!) 
hurrah 1 422 

viznomy, a coiintemnce, — a cor 
ruplion of ph}si(>!^iiomy 141 
vote a D '03 or voto (Spanish), I 
vow to God, — an exclamation 
used as a threat 20, 116 

wager, to adventure, nsk, from 
wager, a stake 68 
warp, to tw 1st or weave 308 
wassail, carousing, from Northern 
English vies hetl, be halel ut 
tered on drinking a person’s 
health 495 

watciet, pale blue 403 
wearlsb, mischievous 141 
weed, a garment , the word is 
akin to weave 441 
weet, to, to wit 141 
whlmsey, a whim, a fancy 107 
wlttol, a cuckold 473 
won, to dwell, — now obsolete 
except in the past participle 
wont, used m the sense of 
accustomed 159 
wood knlle, a hunter's knife 441 
wufl, I, surely I wits or / wis 
should be spelt as one word, 
iwus, iwis, Old English gerwts, 
certainly , compare German 
gewiss It was broken up into 
two words from the mistaken 
notion that it was part of a 
verb wus, or wis 139 
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“ You, and every father in the land, who would have his 
daughter released from the snares of shame, and sin, and 
miser>’, have an interest deeper than aught concerning earth 
only could create ’’ 

“ Well, sir,” said the host, “ these are brave words , and 
I do pity from my soul the frank-hearted old gentleman, 
^\ho has minished his estate m good house-keeping for the 
honour of his country, and now has his daughter, who 
should be the stay of his age, and so forth, whisked up by 
such a kite as this Varney And though your part in the 
matter is somewhat of the wildest, yet I will e'en be a 
madcap for company, and help you in your honest attempt 
to get back the good man’s child, so far as bemg your 
faithful intelligencer can serve. And as I shall be true to 
you, I pray ) ou to be trusty to me, and keep my secret , for 
It were bad for the custom of the Black Bear, should it be 
said the bear-warder mterfered m such matters Varney 
has interest enough with the justices to dismount my noble 
emblem from the post on which he swings so gallantly, to 
call ui my license, and rum me from garret to cellar ” 

“ Do not doubt my secrecy, mine host,” said Tressihan , 
“ I w ill retain, besides, the deepest sense of thy service, and 
of the risk thou dost run— remember the nng is my sure 
token — And now, farew ell — for it was thy wise advice that 
1 should tarry here as short a time as may be.” 

“Follow me, then. Sir Guest,” said the landlord, “and 
tread as gently as if eggs were under your foot, mstead of 
deal boards — No man must know when or how you 
departed ” 

By the aid of his dark lantern he conducted Tressihan, 
as soon as he had made himself ready for his journey, 
through a long intricacy of passages, which opened to an 
outer court, and Ironi thence to a remote stable, where he 
h id ahuady placed his guest’s horse. He then aided him to 
fasten on the saddle the small portmantle which contained 
Ills neCess tries, opened a postern-door, and with a hearty 
shake ol the hand, and a reiteration of his promise to attend 
to wh u Went on at Cumnor Place, he dismissed his guest to 
his sohtarj juuiiie) 
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satisfictjon from the dulness or sullcnness of one or two 
peasants, early bound for their labour, who gave brief 
and indifferent answers to his questions on the subject 
Anxious, at length, that the partner of his journey should 
suffer as little as possible from the unfortunate accident, 
Tressjhan dismounted, and led his horse in the direction of a 
little hamlet, where he hoped either to find or hear tidings 
of such an artificer as he now wanted Through a deep and 
muddy lane, he at length waded on to the place, which 
proied only an assemblage of five or six miserable huts, 
about the doors of which one or two persons, whose 
appearance seemed as rude as that of their dwellings, were 
beginning the toils of the day One cottage, however, 
seemed of rather superior aspect, and the old dame, who 
was sweeping her threshold, appeared something less rude 
than her neighbours 1 o her 1 ressilian addressed the oft- 
repeated question, whether there was a smith in this 
neighbourhood, or any place where be could refresh his 
horse ? The dame looked him in the face with a peculiar 
expression, as she replied, “Smith ' ay, truly is there a smith 
— what w’ouldst ha’ wi’ un, mon?” 

“ To shoe my horse, good dame,” answered Tressilian, 
“ j ou may see that he has thrown a forefoot shoe ” 

“ Master Holiday ' ” exclaimed the dame, without 
returning any direct answer — “Master Herasmus Holiday, 
come and speak to mon, and^ please you,” 

‘ Faveie Imams'," answered a voice from within, “I 
c innot now come foi th, Gammer Sludge, being m the very 
sweetest 1 it of my morning studies " 

‘ Nay, but, good now', Master Holiday, come ye out, 
do \e— Here’s a mon would to Wayland Smith, and I care 
not to show liim way to devil— his horse hath cast shoe" 

“ Quiti mtht cum taba/lol*” replied the man of learning 
from wiihm, “1 think there is but one wise man m the 
huadieei, and they cannot shoe a horse without him !” 

^nd foilli came the honest pedagogue, for such his dress 

it i/ilLTi- '■I'lhds lor < tl U (ij t/) 

^ kl-Ll; ,;lll,llLC ’ 

U 1 a 1 10 do wall a hoi-e? T/.r ihc division 

ol llie uojnt) so Laiad 
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bespoke him A long, lean, shambling, stooping figure was 
surmounted by a head thatched with lank black hair some 
what inchning to grey His features had the cast of habitual 
authority, which I suppose Dionysius® carried with him from 
the throne to the schoolmaster’s pulpit, and bequeathed as a 
legacy to all of the same profession A black buckram 
cassock was gathered at his middle with a belt, at which 
hung, instead of knife or weapon, a goodly leathern pen- 
and ink-case His ferula was stuck on the other side, like 
Harlequin’s wooden sword , and he earned in his hand the 
tattered volume which he had been busily perusing 

On seeing a person of Tressihan’s appearance, which he 
was better able to estimate than the country folk had been, 
the schoolmaster unbonneted, and accosted him with, “ Salve, 
domtiie Intclhgisne hnguain Latinaml^” 

Tressihan mustered his learning to reply, ^'Lingua 
Latines liaud penitiis tgiiarns, vema iua, domme erudilissi/ne, 
vernaculam bbentius loquor* ” 

The Latin reply had upon the schoolmaster the effect 
which the mason’s sign is said to produce on the brethren 
of the trowel® He was at once mterested in the learned 
traveller, hstened with gravity to his story of a tired horse 
and a lost shoe, and then replied with solemnity, “It 
may appear a simple thing, most worshiptul, to reply to you 
that there dwells, within a bnef mile of these tuguna*, the 
best faber fen anus, the most accomplished blacksmith, that 
ever nailed iron upon horse Now, were I to say so, I 
warrant me you would think yourself compos voii, or, as the 
vulgar have it, a made man ” 

“I should at least,” said Tressihan, “have a direct 
answer to a plain question, which seems ditficult to be 
obtained in this country ” 

“It IS a mere sending of a sinful soul to the evil un,” 

° Dionysius the younger, when expelled (^43 b c ) from the city of 
Syracuse, of which he was tyrant, is said to have supported himselt by 
keeping a school at Corinth 

“ Hail, sir ! Do you understand the Latin tongue f 
’’ Though I am not quite ignorant of Latin, wuh jour leave, moat 
learned sir, I jirefer to speak the vulgar tongue 
* Freem-xsons 
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said the old woman, “the sending a living creature to 
Wayland Smith ” 

“ Peace, Gammer Sludge ! ” said the pedagogue , pauca 
vaba'\ Gammer Sludge, look to the furmity, Gammer 
Sludge, cuieiur Gsimmex Sludge, this gentle- 

man IS none of thy gossips” Then turning to Tressilian, 
he resumed his lofty tone, “ And so, most worshipful, you 
Mould really thmk yourself felix bis ierque'^'^, should I pomt 
out to you the dwelling of this same smith?” 

“Sir,” replied Tressilian, “I should in that case have 
all that I want at present — a horse fit to carry me forward — 
out of heanng of your learning ” The last words he 
muttered to himself 

“ O ccEca mens mortalium ” said the learned man , 
“well was It sung by Junius Juvenalis, ‘ numtntbus voia 
exaudiia mahgms P^”’ 

“ Learned Magister,” said Tressilian, “ your erudition so 
greatly exceeds my poor mtellectual capacity, that you must 
excuse my seeking elsewhere for information which I can 
better understand ” 

“ 1 here again now-,” replied the pedagogue, “ how fondly 
you fly from him that would instruct you 1 Truly said 
Quintilian “ ” 

“ I pray, sir, let Quintdian be for the present, and 
answer, in a word and in English, if your leammg can con- 
descend so far, w helher there is any place here where I can 
have opportunity to refresh my horse, until I can have him 
shod ? ” 

“Thus much courtesy, sir,” said the schoolmaster, “I 
can readily render )ou, that although there is m this poor 
hamlet {nosit a paupaa tegna^^) no regular hospitiuttp’’ , as my 
namesake Erasmus callelh it, }et, lorasrauch as you are 
bomewlnt embued, or at least unged as it were, with good 

Be )our words but tew ! 

Let the brcuklast be seen to 
Twill and thrice happ) 

Blind wit of man ' 

It * E'-'Wed b> the unkind gods Juienal, Satire X. lu 

■V I atm wniLi on rlietouc 
Boot iLaliUs ot ouia. 

* tjuibt hoUsL, 11111 
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letters, I will use my interest with the good woman of the 
house to accommodate you with a platter of furmity — an 
wholesome food for which I have found no Latin phrase — 
your horse shall have a share of the cowhouse, with a bottle 
of sweet hay, m which the good woman Sludge so much 
abounds, that it may be said of her cow, fanum habet in 
cornu “ , and if it please you to bestow on me the pleasure of 
your company, the banquet shall cost you nesemisse/nqutdenP, 
so much IS Gammer Sludge bound to me for the pains I 
have bestowed on the top and bottom of her hopeful heir 
Dickie, whom I have painfully made to travel through the 
accidence.” 

“Now God yield ye for it. Master Herasmus,” said the 
good Gammer, “and grant that little Dickie may be the 
better for his accident I — and for the rest, if the gentleman 
list to stay, breakfast shall be on the board m the wnngmg 
of a dishclout , and for horse-meat, and man’s meat, I bear no 
such base mmd as to ask a penny ” 

Considering the state of his horse, Tressilian, upon the 
whole, saw no better course than to accept the invitation 
thus learnedly made and hospitably confirmed, and take 
chance that when the good pedagogue had exhausted every 
topic of conversation, he might possibly condescend to tell 
him where he could find the smith they spoke of He 
entered the hut accordmgly, and sat down with the learned 
Magister Erasmus Hohday, partook of his furmity, and 
hstened to his learned account of himself for a good half 
hour, ere he could get him to talk upon any other topic. 
The reader will readily excuse our accompanying this man 
of learnmg mto all the details with which he favoured Tres- 
silian, of which the following sketch may suffice. 

He was born at Hogsnorton, where, according to popular 
saying, the pigs play upon the organ , a proverb which he 
interpreted allegoncally, as havmg reference to the herd of 
Epicurus“, of which litter Horace confessed himselt a porker 

‘ She has hay on her hom ’ — a Latin saj mg properly applied to a 
butting o\ or a dangerous person 

Not so much as a halfpenny 

The followers of the Gie..k philosopher Epicurus were tailed 
pigs b) their opponents the Stoics, as being too loud ot pleasure 
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His nirae of Erasmus he derived partly from his father 
having been the son ot a renowned washerw'oman, who had 
held that great scholar m clean linen all the while he was at 
Oxford a task of some difficulty, as he was only possessed 
of two shirts, “the one,” as she expressed herself, “to wash 
the other ’’ The v estiges of one of these camtcice, as Master 
Holiday boasted, were still in his possession, having fortu- 
nately been detained by his grandmother to cover the 
balance of her bill But he thought there was a still 
higher and overruling cause for his having had the name of 
Erasmus conferred on him, namely, the secret presentiment 
of his mother’s mind, that, m the babe to be chastened, was 
a hidden genius, which should one day lead him to rival the 
fame of the great scholar of Amsterdam The schoolmaster’s 
surname led him as far into dissertation as his Chnstian 
appell iti\ e. He was mchned to think that he bore the name 
of Holiday ^uast Incus a non lucendo"^, because he gave such 
few' holida) s to his school “ Hence,” said he, “ the school- 
master is termed, classically, Ludi Magtsier, because he de- 
prives bo}s of their play ” And yet, on the other hand, he 
thought It might bear a very different interpretation, and refer 
to his ow n exquisite ai t in arranging pageants, morns dances, 
Ma) day festivities, and such like holiday delights, for which 
he assuied Tressilian he had positively the purest and the 
most inventive brain in England, insomuch, that his cunning 
in framing such pleasures had made him known to many 
honourable pci sons, both in country and court, and especially 
to the noble Eail ol I eicester — “And although he may now 
seem to forget me,” he said, “in the multitude of state 
atlaiis, yet 1 am well assuied, that had he some pretty pas 
time to airay for enteitainment of the Queen’s Grace, horse 
and mm would be seeking the humble cottige of Erasmus 
Holida) Fan’o contcnlus'^^ in the meanwhile, I hear ray 
pupils parse, and construe, worshipful sir, and drive away my 
time with the iid of the Muses. And I have at all times, 
when in coriespondence with lorcign scholars, subscribed 

•“ 111 MyS Hd was i n Wise of Rotterdam (not knisterdam) 

Vs Uc J l^ioid) la SO Called because it is not liaht ’ ^ce iui.u 

111 ihe iilo 11) 

- 1 oiildiui. 1 will, hale 
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myself Erasmus ab Die Fausto" and have enjoyed the 
distinction due to the learned under that title , witness the 
erudite Diedrichus Buckerschockius, who dedicated to me 
under that title his treatise on the letter Tau In 6ne, sir, 
I have been a happy and distinguished man " 

“ Long may it be so, sir I " said the traveller , “ but permit 
me to ask, in your own learned phrase, Qunl hoc ad Iphycli 
boves^, what has all this to do with the shoemg of my poor 
nag?" 

Festim lente^^" said the man of learning, “we will 
presently come to that point You must know that some 
two or three years past, there came to these parts one who 
called himself Doctor Doboobie, although it may be he 
never wrote even Magtsier aritum, save m nght of his hungry 
belly Or it may be, that if he had any degrees, they Mere 
of the devil’s giving, for he was what the vulgar call a white 
ivitch — a cunnmg man, and such like — Now, good sir, I 
perceive you are impatient , but if a man tell not his tale his 
own way, how have you warrant to think that he can tell it 
m yours ? " 

“ Well, then, learned sir, take your way,” answered Tres- 
silian, “only let us travel at a sharper pace, for my time is 
somewhat of the shortest " 

“Well, sir,” resumed Erasmus Holiday, with the most 
provoking perseverance, “I will not say that this same 
Demetrius, for so he wrote himself when in foreign parts, 
was an actual conjurer, but certain it is, that he professed to 
be a brother of the mystical Order of the Rosy Cross'^, a 
disciple of Geber (ex nomine ettjus venit verbuni vernaculum, 
gibberish"^) He cured wounds by salvmg the weapon 

Of the auspicious day = Holiday 

“ ‘What has this to do with Iphiclus’ oxen?’ — a saying referring 
to Greek legend about the search for the stolen cattle of Iphiclua 
More haste, worse speed 

® The Order of Rosicnicians, a niystenous society which pretended 
to magical powers, especially in the healing of diseases 

‘From whose name comes the vernacular word, ^bherish ’ 
Se\eral works on alchemy bear the name of Geber, who is said to have 
been an Arabian alchemist of the eighth century Modem scholars do 
not accept Hobday’s derivation, but say that gibberish is an ‘ mutative ' 
word , — its sound is designed to represent its meanmg 
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instead of the sore^ — told fortunes by palmistry — discoveied 
stolen goods by the sieve and shears^^— gathered the right 
maddow and the male fern seed, through use of which men 
walk inMSible — pretended some advances towards the pan- 
acea, or universal elixm, and affected to convert good lead 
into sorry silver ” 

“ In other words,” said Tressihan, “ he was a quacksalver 
and common cheat , hut what has all this to do with my 
nag, and the shoe which he has lost?” 

“With >our worshipful patience,” replied the diffusive 
man of letters, “you shall understand that presently — 
patieniia then, right worshipful, which word, accordmg to 
our Marcus Tullius^\ is '■dtffictltum reiiim diuma perpessio’ 
This same Demetrius Doboobie, after dealing with the 
country, as I have told you, began to acquire fame inter 
magnates, among the prime men of the land, and there is 
likelihood he might have aspired to great matters, had not, 
accordmg to vulgar fame, (for I aver not the thing as 
according with my ceitain knowledge,) the devil claimed his 
right, one dark night, and flown off with Demetrius, who 
was never seen or heard of aftenvards Now here comes 
the medulla^ the very maiTow, of my tale. This Doctor 
Doboobie had a servant, a poor snake, whom he employed 
m trimming his furnace, regulating it by just measure — 
compounding his diugs — tracing his circles — cajoling his 
patients, et sic de catcin^^ — Well, right worshipful, the 
Doctor being remo\ed thus strangely, and in a way which 
struek the whole country with teiror, this poor Zany thinks 
to hinibelf, in the woids of Maro*^, 'Uno axulso non deficit 
altd , ' and, even as a tridesman’s apprentice sets himself up 
in hib master’s shop when he is dead, or hath retired from 

1 lub was called ‘ ihe cure b) s)mp'\iln ' So m the Lay of the 
I i,it 1/ itsl/i/. III xMu I ad) iiuLcleuch heals William of Dcloraine’s 
wound b) saUing a splnuer ot the lance which had wounded him 

\ sieve was lixed lo the point of a pair of shears, a charm was 
riciled, and then the n iiiies ol su-peeted persons were uttered, the 
sievi. w Is supposed to move at the sound of the thief s name 

Cleeio, ‘FitieUec IS the dail) endurance ut haidships,’ De 
In Cl i tl lOi; 

' Vu i so loiih 

\ n,,il, ll one IS loin aw i), a sceond is not lacking, -iLiu L 
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business, so doth this Wayland assume the dangerous trade 
of his defunct master But although, most worshipful sir, 
the world is ever prone to listen to the pretensions of such 
unworthy men, who are, indeed, mere sattim banqui and 
charlatam^, though usurping the style and skill of doctors 
of medicine, yet the pretensions of this poor Zany, this 
Wayland, were too gross to pass on them, nor was there a 
mere rustic, a villager, who was not ready to accost him in 
the sense of Persius, though in their own rugged words, — 

‘DUms hellebonim, certo compesccte puncto 
Nescius exaraen? velat hoc naiura metlendi,’ 

which I have thus rendered m a poor paraphrase of mine 
own, — 

Wilt thon mix hellebore, who doth not know 

How many grains should to the mixture go? 

The art of medicine this forbids, I trow 

Moreover, the evil reputation of the master, and his strange 
and doubtful end, or at least sudden disappearance, pre- 
vented any, excepting the most desperate of men, to seek 
any advice or opinion from the servant , wherefore, the poor 
vermm was likely at first to swarf for very hunger But the 
devil that serves him, since the death of Demetnus or 
Doboobie, put him on a fresh device d his knave, whether 
from the inspiration of the devil, or from early education, 
shoes horses bettfer than e’er a man betwixt us and Iceland , 
and so he gives up his practice on the bipeds, the two-legged 
and unfledged species called mankind, and betakes him 
entirely to shoeing of horses " 

“ Indeed 1 and where does he lodge all this time ? ” said 
Tressilian “ And does he shoe horses well ? — show me his 
dwelling presently ” 

The mterruption pleased not the Magister, who exclaimed, 
“ <9, ccEca wens mortalium ' though, by the way, I used that 
quotation before. But I would the classics could afford me 
any sentiment of power to stop those who are so walling to 
rush upon their own destruction Hear but, I pray you, the 
conditions of this man,” said he, in continuation, “ ere you 
are so wilhng to place yourself withm his danger ’* 


^ Mountebanks and charlatans 
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“ A’ takes no money for a’s work,” said the dame, who 
stood by, enraptured as it Mere with the fine words and 
learned apophthegms which glided so fluently from her 
erudite mmate. Master Holiday But this interruption 
pleased not the Magister, more than that of the traveller 
“Peace,” said he, “Gammer Sludge, know your place, 
if It be }Our muII Sufflavitna^, Gammer Sludge, and allow 
me to expound this matter to our worshipful guest — Sir,” 
said he, again addressing Tressilian, “ this old woman speaks 
true, though in her om n rude style , for certainly this faber 
ierrai ms, or blacksmith, takes money of no one ” 

“And that is a sure sign he deals with Satan,” said 
Dame Sludge , “smce no good Chnstian Mould ever refuse 
the Mages of his labour ” 

“Ihe old Moman hath touched it again,” said the 
pedagogue , “ rem acu iettgii — she hath pricked it with her 
needle’s point, — This Wayland takes no money, indeed, nor 
doth he shoM' himself to any one.” 

“And can this madman, for such I hold him,” said the 
traveller, “know aught like good skill of his trade?” 

“ O, sir, m that let us give the devil his due — Mulciber^ 
himself, Miih all his Cyclops, could hardly amend him. 
But assuredly there is little Misdom in taking counsel or 
receiving aid from one, mIio is but too plainly in league with 
the author of evil ” 

“ I must make niy chance of that, good Master Holiday,” 
s lid 1 ressilian, rising , “ and as my horse must now have 
eaten his provender, I must needs thank you for your good 
cheer, and pi ay )0u to shoM' me this man’s residence, that 
1 may ha\ e the means of proceeding on my journey ” 

“A), ay, do ye show him. Master Herasmus,” said the 
old d line, Mho m is, pel haps, desirous to get her house freed 
of her guest , ‘a’ must needs go Mhen the devil driies ” 
‘■'Do manui," said the M igister, “ I submit — takmg the 
MOild to Miiness, thu I have possessed this honourable 
geiulenun Midi the full injustice Mhich he has done and 
h dl do to his OMii soul, il he becomes thus a tnnketer Mith 


I'ut oil ihe bie_l — be silent 
\ ul an 
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The teacher, aware of the responsibility he was incurring, 
bustled up in great haste to lay hold of the urchin, and to 
prevent his departure, but Dickie slipped through his 
fingers, bolted from the cottage, and sped him to the top 
of a neighbounng rising ground, while the preceptor, 
despairing, by well taught experience, of recovering his pupil 
by speed of foot, had recourse to the most honied epithets 
the Latm vocabulary affords, to persuade his return But to 
mi amine, corculum ineum^, and all such classical endear- 
ments, the truant turned a deaf ear, and kept fnskmg on 
the top of the rising ground like a goblin by moonlight, 
making signs to his new acquaintance, Tressilian, to follow 
him 

The traveller lost no time in getting out his horse, and 
departing to join his elvish guide, after half-forcing on the 
poor deserted teacher a recompense for the entertainment 
he had received, which partly allayed the terror he had 
for facing the return of the old lady of the mansion 
Apparently this took place soon afterwards , for ere 
Tressilian and his guide had proceeded far on their journey, 
they heard the screams of a cracked female voice, mter- 
mingled with the classical objurgations of Master Erasmus 
Holiday But Dickie Sludge, equally deaf to the voice of 
maternal tenderness and of magistenM authonty, skipped on 
unconsciously before Tressilian, only observmg, that “if 
they cried themselves hoarse, they might go lick the honey- 
poq for he had eaten up all the honey-comb himself on 
yesterday even.” 


^ My soul, uiy heart 
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CHAPTER X 

There entenng in, they found the goodman selfe 
Full bus} he unto his work ybent, 

^^^lo Mas to Meet a m retched M'eansh elf, 

With holloM e}es and raMbone cheeks forspent, 

As if he had been long in prison pent 

Tht Faery Queeae^ 

“Ake Me far from the dMelhng of this smith, my pretty 
lad ?” said Tressilian to his young guide. 

“How IS It you call me?” said the boy, looking askew 
at him M iih his sharp grey eyes 

“ I call you my pretty lad — is there any offence m that, 
my boy?” 

“No — but were you Math my grandam and Dominie 
Holiday, you might sing chorus to the old song of 

‘ Wo three 
Toni fools be ’ ” 

“ '\nd Mhy so, my little man?” said Tressilian 
“ Because,” answered the ugly urchin, “you are the 
onl} three ever called me pretty lad — Now my grandam 
docs It because she is parcel blind by age, and whole blind 
bv kindred — and my master, the poor Dominie, does it to 
eurn favour, and have the fullest platter of furmity, and the 
warmest seat bv the fire But what_)r;w call me pretty lad 
lor, you know best youiself” 

‘Thou art a slurp wag at least, if not a pretty one 
but what do thy pla\ fellows call thee?" 

“Hobgoblin,” answered the bo), readily, “but for all 
dut, 1 would rather luxe m\ own ugly \12nomy th n an\ of 
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“ My money gone to a certainty ' ” said Tressilian , “ but 
as for the rest — Hark ye, my lad, I am not your school- 
master, but if you play off your wigger) on me, I will take 
a part of his task off his hands, and punish you to purpose ” 

“Ay, when you can catch mi said the boy, and pre- 
sently took to his heels across thi In ath, with a velocity 
which baffled every attempt of Inssilian to overtake him, 
loaded as he was with his hr aw boots Nor was it the 
least provoking part of the un bin s i ondtirt, that he did not 
exert his utmost speed, like one who finds himself in danger 
or who is frightened, but preserved jiist such a rate as to 
encourage Tressilian to continue the chase, and then darted 
away from him with the swiftness of the wind, when his 
pursuer supposed he had nearly run him down, doubling at 
the same time, and winding, so as always to keep near the 
place from which he started 

This lasted until Tressilian, from very wtinness, stood 
still, and was about to abandon the pursuit with a hearty 
curse on the ill favoured urchin, wlio had engaged him in 
an exercise so ndiculous But the bo>, who had, as formerly, 
planted himself on the top of a hillock clo^^. in front, began 
to clap his long thin hands, point with his skinny fingers, 
and tivist his wild and ugly features into such an extravagant 
expression of laughter and derision, that Tressilim began 
half to doubt whether he had not in xiew an actual hob- 
goblin 

Provoked extremely, yet at the same time feeling an 
irresistible desire to laugh, so \try odd were the boy^s 
grimaces and gesticulations the ("onii-,h man returned to 
his horse, and mounted him with the purpose of pursuing 
Dickie at more advantage. 

The boy no sooner saw him mount his horse, than he 
hollo'd out to him, that rather than he should spoil his white- 
footed nag, lie would come to him, on condition he would 
keep his fingers to himself 

“ I will make no conditions with thee, thou ugly varlet ! " 
said 1 ressihan , “ 1 will have thee at my mercy in a moment ” 

“ Aha Master 1 ravellcr," said the boy, “ there is a marsh 
hard by would swallow all the horses of the Queen’s Guard 
~I Will into It, and see where you will go then — You shall 
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hear the bittern bump, and the wild-drake quack, ere you 
get hold of me without my consent, I promise you ” 

Tressihan looked out, and, from the appearance of the 
ground behind the hillock, beheved it might be as the boy 
said, and accordingly determined to strike up a peace with 
so light-footed and ready-mtted an enemy — “ Come down, ’ 
he said, “ thou mischievous brat ' — Leave thy mopping and 
mow mg, and come hither, I wall do thee no harm, as I am 
a gentleman.” 

The boy answered his iniatation with the utmost confi 
dence, and danced down from his stance with a galhard sort 
of step, keeping his eye at the same time fixed on Tressilian’s, 
who, once more dismounted, stood with his horse’s bndle in 
his hand, breathless, and half exhausted with his fruitless 
exercise, though not one drop of moisture appeared on the 
freckled forehead of the urchin, which looked like a piece of 
dry and discoloured parchment, drawn tight across the brow 
of a fleshless skull 

“And tell me,” said Tressihan, “why you use me thus, 
thou mischieious imp? or what your meaning is by telling 
me so absurd a legend as you wished but now to put on 
me ? Or rather show me, in good earnest, this smith’s forge, 
and I w ill gi\ e thee what will buy thee apples through the 
whole winter ” 

“ Were you to give me an orchard of apples,” said Dickie 
Sludge, “ I can guide thee no better than I have done. Lay 
down the silver token on the flat stone - whistle three times 
— then come sit dowm on the western side of the thicket of 
gorse, I Will sit by you, and give you free leave to wring 
my head off, unless you hear the smith at work within two 
nunut(.‘5 after we aie seated ” 

“ I may be tempted to take thee at thy word,” said Tres- 
silian, “if you make me do aught half so ridiculous for your 
own mischieious spoit — howeier, I will pro\e jour spell — 
Here, then, I tie my hori,e to this upnght stone — I must lay 
mj siher groat heie, and whistle three times, sajst thou?” 

“ \\, but ihou must whistle louder thin an un*^edgcd 
ousel," s ud the bov, as 1 ressilun, hating laid down his 
nonet, uul Inlf ashimed ot the lolly he practised, made a 
e Ueless whistle — You must whistle louder than that, for 
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who knows where the smith is that you call for ’ — He may 
be in the King of France’s stables for what I know ’ 

“Why, you said but now he was no devil,” replied 
Tressilian 

“Man or devil,” said Dickie, “I see that I must summon 
him for you," and therewithal he whistled sharp and shrill, 
with an acuteness of sound that almost thnlled through 
fressilian’s bram — “That is what I call whistling,” said he, 
after he had repeated the signal thrice , “and now to cover, 
to cover, or Whitefoot will not be shod this day ” 

Tressilian, musing what the upshot of this mummery 
was to be, yet satisfied there was to be some senous result, 
by the confidence with which the boy had put himself in his 
power, suffered himself to be conducted to that side of the 
little thicket of gorse and brushwood which ivas farthest 
from the cu-cle of stones, and there sat down and as it 
occurred to him that, after all, this might be a trick for 
stealing his horse, he kept his hand on the boy’s collar, 
determined to make him hostage for its safety 

“Now, hush and listen,” said Dickie, in a low whisper, 
“you will soon hear the tack of a hammer that was never 
forged of earthly uon, for the stone it was made of was shot 
from the moon ’’ And m effect 7 ressihan did immediately 
hear the light stroke of a hammer, as when a tamer is at 
work. The singularity of such a sound, in so very lonely a 
place, made him involuntarily start , but looking at the boy, 
and discovering, by the arch mahcious e\prLssion of lus 
countenance, that the urchin saw and enjoyed his hght 
tremor, he became convinced that the i\hole was a concerted 
stratagem, and determined to know by whom, or tor what 
purpose, the tnck was played off 

Accordingly, he remained perfectly quiet all the time 
that the hammer continued to sound, bemg about the space 
usually employed m fixing a horseshoe. But the instant 
the sound ceased, Tressilian, instead of mterposing the 
space of time which his guide had required, started up with 
his sword m his hand, ran round the thicket, and confronted 
a man m a farrier’s leathern apron, but otherwise fantas- 
tically attired in a bearskm dressed with the tur on, and a 
cap of the same, which almost hid the sooty and begrimed 
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features of the weirer— “ Come back, come back 1 ” cned 
the boy to Ircssilian, “or you will be torn to pieces— no 
man lues that looks on him ” — In fact, the invisible smith 
(now fully visible) heaved up his hammer, and sho^^ed 
s3mptoms of domg battle. 

But nhen the boy obsened that neither his own en- 
treaties, nor the menaces of the famer, appeared to change 
Tressihan’s purpose, but that, on the contrary, he confronted 
the hammer wath his drawn sword, he exclaimed to the smith 
in turn, “Wajland, touch him not, or you will come by the 
worse ' — the gentleman is a true gentleman, and a bold ” 
"So thou hast betra^Ld me, Flibbertigibbet ?” said the 
smith , “it shall be the worse for thee I ” 

"Be who thou wait,” said Tressihan, “thou art in no 
danger from me, so thou tell me the meaning of this practice, 
and why thou dn\est thy trade in this mysterious fashion ” 
Ihe smith, however, turning to Tressihan, exclaimed, in 
a threatening tone, " Who questions the Keeper of the 
Crystal Castle of Light, the Lord of the Green Lion, the 
Rider of tlie Red Dragon ?— Hence I — avoid thee, ere I 
summon Talpack^ with his fiery lance, to quell, crush, and 
consume 1 ” These words he uttered wath violent gesticula- 
tion, mouthing and flourishing his hammer 

“Peace, thou Mle cozener, with thy gipsy cantl” rephed 
Tressihan, scornfully, “and follow me to the next magistrate, 
or I will cut thee over the pale ” 

“ Peace, I pray thee, good Wayland 1 ” said the boy , 
“credit me, the swaggering \em will not pass here, you 
must cut boon whids* ” 

“I think, worshipful sir,” said the smith, sinking his 
hammer, and assuming a more gentle and submissive tone 
of voiee, “that when so poor a man does his day’s job, he 
mi,,hl be permiued to woik it out after his own fashion 
Your horse is shod, and your tamer paid — What need you 

* 1 111. n line of a spirit 

a) 111 boiioui lusiliodomoniadelroiiiP)rauiusiuW.!/.-rja^/r//cr 
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cumber yourself further, thin to mount and pursue your 
journey ? ” 

“Nay, friend, you are mistaken,” replied Tressilian, 
“every man has a right to take the mask from the face of a 
cheat and a juggler, and your mode of living raises suspicion 
that you are both." 

“If you are so determined, sir,” said the smith, “I 
cannot help myself save by force, which I were unwilling to 
use towards you. Master Tressihan , not that I fear your 
weapon, but because I know you to be a worthy, kind, and 
well-accompbshed gentleman, who would rather help than 
harm a poor man that is in a strait" 

“ Well said, Wayland,” said the boy, who had anxiously 
awaited the issue of their conference. “But Itt us to thy 
den, man, for it is ill for thy health to stand here talking 
m the open air " 

“Thou art nght. Hobgoblin," replied the smith, and 
going to the little thicket of gorse on the side nearest to the 
circle, and opposite to that at which his customer had so 
lately couched, he discovered a trap^loor cunously coiered 
with bushes, raised it, and, descending into the earth, vanished 
from their eyes Notwithstanding Tressilian’s cunosity, he 
had some hesitation at folloivmg the fellow into what 
might be a den of robbers, espeaally when he heard the 
simth's voice, issumg from the bowels of the earth, call out, 
“Flibbertigibbet, do you come last, and be sure to fasten 
the trap 1 " 

“Have you seen enough of Wayland Smith now?” 
whispered the urchin to Tressilian, with an arch sneer, as if 
marking his companion’s uncertainty 

“Not yet,” said Tressihan, firmly, and shaking off his 
momentary irresolution, he descended into the narrow stair- 
case, to which the entrance led, and was followed by Dickie 
Sludge, who made fast the trap-door behind him, and thus 
excluded every glimmer of daylight The descent, however, 
was only a few steps, and led to a level passage of a few 
yards’ length, at the end of which appeared the reflection ot 
a lurid and red light Arrived at this point, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, Tressihan found that a turn to the left 
admitted him and Hobgoblm, who followed closely, mto a 
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small square \ault, containing a smith’s forge, glowing with 
charcoal, the rapour of i\hich filled the apartment with 
an oppressive smell, which would have been altogether 
suffocating, but that by some concealed vent the smithy 
communicated with the upper air The light afforded by the 
red fuel, and by a lamp suspended in an iron chain, served 
to shoi\ that, besides an anvil, bellows, tongs, hammers, a 
quantity of read 3 '-made horse-shoes, and other articles proper 
to the profession of a farrier, there were also stoves, alembics, 
crucibles, retorts, and other instruments of alchymy The 
grotesque figure of the smith, and the ugly but whimsical 
features of the boy, seen by the gloomy and imperfect light 
of tlie charcoal fire and the dying lamp, accorded very well 
with all this mystical apparatus, and in that age of super- 
stition would have made some impression on the courage of 
most men 

But nature had endowed Tressilian with firm nerves, 
and his education, originally good, had been too sedulously 
improved by subsequent study to give way to any imagmary 
terrors , and after giving a glance around him, he agam de 
manded of the artist who he was, and by what accident he 
came to know and address him by his name 

“Your w'orship cannot but remember,” said the smith, 
“ that about three years since, upon Saint Lucy’s Eve®, there 
came a travelling juggler to a certain hall m Devonshire, and 
exhibited his skill before a worshipful knight and a fair 
company — I see from your worship’s countenance, dark as 
this place is, that my memory has not done me w rong ” 

“ Ihou hist said enough,” said Tressilian, turning away, 
as wishing to hide Irom the speaker the painful train of re- 
colleelions which his discourse had unconsciously awakened 
“ J he juggler,” said the smith, “plajed his part so 
biaiel), that tlie clowns and clown like squires m the 
eompiny held his ait to be little less than magical, but 
tliere was one maiden of filtecn, or thereby, with the fairest 
luc I e\ei looked upon, whose ros) check grew pale, and 
her blight e\es dim, at the sight of the wonders exhibited” 
i’eaei 1 eomm aid thee, peace ' " said 1 rcsSihan 
1 mein \iur woiship no oiience,” said the tcUow , 

M I wee’s D„> Is DeCciaLcr 1 j 
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“ but 1 have cause to remember how, to relieve the young 
maiden's fears, you condescended to point out the mode in 
which these deceptions were practised, and to baffle the 
poor juggler by laying bare the mystenes of his art, as ably 
as if you had been a brother of his order — She was indeed 
so fair a maiden, that, to wm a smile of her, a man might 
weir* 

“Not a word more of her, I charge thee!" said Tres- 
silian , “ I do well remember the night you speak of — one of 
the few happy evenings my life has known ’’ 

“ She IS gone, then," said the smith, mterpretmg after hts 
own fashion the sigh with which Tressihan uttered these 
words — “ She is gone, young, beautiful, and beloved as she 
was ! — I crave your worship’s pardon — I should have ham- 
mered on another theme — I see I have unwanly driven the 
nail to the quick.” 

This speech was made with a mixture of rude feeling, 
which inchned Tressilian favourably to the poor artisan, of 
whom before he was mclined to judge very harshly But 
nothing can so soon attract the unfortunate, as real or seem 
mg sympathy with their sorrows 

“ I think,” proceeded Tressihan, after a minute’s silence, 
“ thou wert in those days a jovial fellow, who could keep a 
company merry by song, and tale, and rebeck, as well as by 
thy juggling tncks — why do I find thee a labonous handi- 
craftsnaan, plying thy trade in so melancholy a dwelling, and 
under such extraordinary circumstances ? ” 

“ My story is not long," said the artist , “ but your honour 
had better sit while you listen to it” So saying, he approached 
to the fire a three-footed stool, and took another himself, 
while Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, as he called the boy, 
drew a cncket to the smith’s feet, and looked up in his face 
with features which, as illuminated by the glow of the forge, 
seemed convulsed with intense curiosity — “Thou too,” said 
the smith to him, “shalt learn, as thou well deservest at my 
hand, the brief history of my life, and, in troth, it were as 
well tell It thee as leave thee to ferret it out, since Nature 
never packed a shrewder wit into a more ungainly casket — 
Well, sir, if my poor story may pleasure you, it is at )Our 
command — But will you not taste a stoup of liquor? I 
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promise you that e\en in this poor cell I have some in 
store. ’ 

“Speak not of it,” said Tressilian, “but go on mth thy 
stor), for my leisure is bnef” 

“You shall have no cause to rue the delay,” said the 
smith, “ for your horse shall be better fed in the meantime 
than he hath been this morning, and made fitter for travel ” 
With that the artist left the vault, and returned after a 
few minutes’ inten'aL Here, also, we pause, that the nar- 
rati\ e may commence in another chapter 



CHAPTER XI 


I say, my lord can such a sulitilty^, 

(But all his craft ye must not wot of me, 

And somewhat help I yet to his i^orkinu) 

That all the ground on which we ben nding 
Till that we come to Canterbury town. 

He can all clean tumen so up so down^, 

And pave it all of silver and of gold 

The Canon's yeoman's Prologue — CanUrinry Tales 

The artist commenced his narrative in the following 
terms — 

“ I was bred a blacksmith, and knew my art as well as 
e’er a black-thumb’d, leathern-apron’d, swart-faced knave of 
that noble mystery But I tired of ringing hammer-tunes 
on iron stithies, and went out into the world, where I 
became acquainted with a celebrated juggler, whose fingers 
had become rather too stiff for legerdemain, and who wished 
to have the aid of an apprentice m his noble mystery 
I served him for six years, until I was master of my trade — 
I refer myself to your worship, whose judgment cannot 
be disputed, whether 1 did not learn to ply the cratt in- 
differently well?" 

“ Excellently,” said Tressilian , “ but be bnef ” 

“It was not long after I had performed at Sir Hugh 
Robsart’s, in your worship's presence," said the artist, “ that 
I took myself to the stage, and have swaggered with the 
bravest of them all, both at the Black Bull, the Globe, the 

* Possesses such secret skill 
^ Turn upside down 
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Fortune’, and else\\here , but I know not how— apples were 
so plenty that year, that the lads in the two penny gallery 
ne\er took more than one bite out of them, and threw the 
rest of the pippin at whatever actor chanced to be on the 
stage So I tired of it— renounced m> half share in the 
company — ga\e mN foil to ni) comrade — m\ buskins to the 
wardrobe and showed the theatre a clean pair ot heels ” 
“Well friend, and what,’ said lre^M!lan, “was your 
next shift?” 

“1 became ’’said the smith, “half partner, half domestic, 
to a man of much skill and little substanie, who practised 
the trade of a ph\siciantr 

“In other words’ said Tressilian, “>ou were Jack 
Pudding* to a quacksalver ” 

“Something be\ond that, let me hope, my good Master 
Tressilian,” replied the artist, “and \el, to sa\ truth, our 
practice was of an adventurous description, and the phar 
macy which I had acquired in nn first studies for the 
benefit of horses, was frequtnth applied to our human 
patients But the seeds of all maladu s are the same, and 
if turpentine, tar, piti li, and be it suet, mingled with tur- 
nicriek, gum mastuk and one he id of g irhck, can ( ure the 
horse that hath been grieved with a nail, 1 si e not but what 
It m ly bi nefit the m ui that hath been pm 1 ed with a sword 
But m\ master’s praeiae as well as his skill, went larbwond 
mine, and debt 1. moie diii,.(rous toneeins lie was not 
only a hole adventurous pi.>< litioner in phvsie, but also it 
your pleasure so eliiiuii) to be an adtpi, who read the 
stirs, and expounded the loiiunis of mankind, gencthlia 
cally, as he exilleei it 01 otherwise He was a learned 
distillei of simples and a proteiand eheiiiist nude several 
ellorts to li\ mercury and judged h uisr-n to have nude a 
i iir hit at the pliiioso])lit r's sIoik" 1 have vet a jno^ramnic 
eil his on that subjei t whuh it \uur honour undcistandclh, 

* I’hvs weie olleii gocn m tiic jaid ol lie Bull Im ii 1 uihops^aic St , 
1 oil lull, litleiu le^ulai the itu- wire lieursed 1 ' c u, ic Tt lUtrc (ef 
V li ell 'shae-.iiLiU was ( ill owner on lie baiu m ic, b i_ h 
hi't I lit till I i,y HOI llic 1 ortunc in Lio leu L-uc Ul i^oi 
\ eliiwu aiteiuiiiit, on a inounit a k 
^ to il hi) met iiv Iw nuilniiti^u wuli an dci 
1 It s w ^ go L 1 U) luiii L«se Uiel 1 rii’o tli 
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I shall be at length taken up for a wizard , so that I seek 
but an opportunity to leave this vault when I can have the 
protection of some worshipful person against the fury of the 
populace, in case they chance to recognise me " 

“And art thou,’’ said Iressihan, “perfectly acquainted 
with the roads m this country?" 

“I could ride them every inch by midnight,” ansuered 
Wayland Smith, which was the name this adept had 
assumed 

“Thou hast no horse to nde upon," said Tressilian 
“Pardon me,” replied Wayland, “I have as good a tit 
as ever yeoman bestrode , and I forgot to say it was the best 
part of the mediciner’s legacy to me, excepting one or two 
of the choicest of his medical secrets, which I picked up 
without his knowledge and against his will ” 

“ Get thyself washed and shaved, then,” said Tressilian , 
“reform thy dress as well as thou canst, and fling away 
these grotesque trappings , and, so thou wilt be secret and 
faithful, thou shall follow me for a short time, till thy 
pranks here are forgotten Thou hast, I think, both 
address and courage, and I have matter to do that may 
require both ” 

Wayland Smith eagerly embraced the proposal, and 
protested his devotion to his new master In a very few 
minutes he had made so great an alteration m his original 
appearance, by change of dress, tnmming his beard and hair, 
and so forth, that Tressilian could not help remarkmg 
that he thought he would stand in little need of a 
protector, since none of his old acquaintance were likely 
to recognise him 

“ My debtors would not pay me money," said Wayland, 
shaking his head, “but my creditors of every kind would 
be less easily blinded And, m truth, I hold myselt not 
safe, unless under the protection of a gentleman of birth and 
character, as is your worship " 

So saying, he led the way out of the cavern He then 
called loudly for Hobgoblm, who, after hngering for an 
instant, appeared with the horse furniture, when Wayland 
closed and sedulously covered up the trap-door, observing, 
It might again serve him at his need, besides that the tools 
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\\ere^^orth some^^hat A whistle from the owner brought 
to his side a nag that fed quietly on the common, and was 
accustomed to the signal While he accoutred him for the 
journey, Tressilian drew his own girths tighter, and in a few 
minutes both were ready to mount. 

At this moment Sludge approached to bid them farewell 

“You are going to leave m&y then, my old playfellow,” 
said the boy, “and there is an end of all our game at 
bo peep with the cowardly lubbards whom I brought hither 
to have their broad footed nags shod by the devil and his 
imps?” 

“ It IS e\ en so," said Wayland Smith , “ the best fnends 
must part, Flibbertigibbet, but thou, my boy, art the only 
thing m the Vale of Whitehorse which I shall regret to leave 
behind me.” 

“Well, I bid thee not farewell,” said Dickie Sludge, “for 
you wall be at these revels, I judge, and so shall I , for if 
Dominie Holiday take me not thither, by the light of day, 
which we see not m yonder dark hole, I will take myself 
there ! " 


“ In good time,” said Wayland , “ but I pray you to do 
nought rashly ” 

“ Nay, now you would make a child — a common child 
of me, and tell me of the nsk of w’alking wuthout leading 


slnngb But before you are a mile from these stones, you 
bliall know by a sure token, that I have more of the 
hobgoblin about me than you credit, and I will so manage, 
that, if you take advantage, you may profit by my pranL" 
“What dost thou mean, boy?” said Tressilian, but 
1 libberligibbet only answ’ered with a gun and a caper, and 
bidding both of them faiewell, and, at the same time, 
exhorting them to make the best of their way from the 
place, he set them the example by running homeward with 
the s me uncommon lelocity with which he had baffled 
I rebbilun’b lormer attempts to get hold of him 

“It lb in lain to chabe him,” said Wajland Smith, “for 
uiilibb your worbhip is expert in lark hunting, we should 
ni-\er ctieh hold of him — and besides, what would it aiaiP 
btUer nuke the debt ut our way heiiee, ab he adiucs ” 

1 he) mounted their hurbe> aecoidmgii, and began to 
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proceed at a round pace, as soon as Tressilian had explained 
to his guide the direction m which he desired to travel 
After they had trotted nearly a mile, Tressilian could 
not help observing to his companion, that his horse felt 
more hvely under him than even when he mounted m the 
morning 

“Are you avised of that?” said Wayland Smith, smiling 
“That is owing to a little secret of mine I mixed that 
with an handful of oats which shall save your worship's heels 
the trouble of spurring these six hours at least Nay, I 
have not studied medicme and pharmacy for nought” 

“I trust,” said Tressilian, “your drugs will do my horse 
no harm ? ” 

“No more than the mare’s milk which foaled him," 
answered the artist, and was proceeding to dilate on the 
excellence of his recipe, when he was interrupted by an 
explosion as loud and tremendous as the mine which blows 
up the rampart of a beleaguered city The horses started, 
and the nders were equally surpnsed. They turned to gaze 
in the direction from which the thunder-clap w'as beard, and 
beheld, just over the spot they had left so recently, a huge 
pillar of dark smoke rising high mto the clear blue atmo- 
sphere “ My habitation is gone to wreck," said Wayland, 
immediately conjecturing the cause of the explosion — “ I 
was a fool to mention the doctor's kmd intentions towards 
my mansion before that limb of mischief Fhbbertigibbet — 
I might have guessed he would long to put so rare a frolic 
mto execution But let us hasten on, for the sound ivill 
collect the country to the spot " 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and Tressihan also 
quickenmg his speed, they rode bnsUy forward 

“ This, then, was the meanmg of the little imp's token 
which he promised us?" said Tressihan “had we hngered 
near the spot we had found it a love-token with a vengeance.” 

“ He would have given us warning," said the smith , 
“ I saw him look back more than once to see if we were 
off — 'tis a very devil for mischief, yet not an ill-natured devil 
either It were long to tell your honour how I became first 
acquainted with him, and how many tncks he played me 
Many a good turn he did me too, especially m bnngmg me 
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customers , for his great delight was to see them sit shivering 
behind the bushes when they heard the click of my hammer 
I think Dame Nature, when she lodged a double quantity of 
brains in that misshapen head of his, gave him the power of 
enjoying other people’s distresses, as she gave them the 
pleasure of laughmg at his ugliness ” 

“It may be so,” said Tressilian, “those who find 
themselves se\ered from society by peculianties of form, if 
they do not hate the common bulk of mankind, are at least 
not altogether mdisposed to enjoy their mishaps and 
calamities ” 

“But Fhbberhgibbet,” answ^ered Wayland, “hath that 
about him which may redeem his turn for mischievous 
frohc , for he is as faithful when attached, as he is tncky and 
malignant to strangers , and, as I said before, I have cause 
to say so ” 

Tressilian pursued the conversation no farther, and 
they contmaed their journey towards Devonshire without 
farther adventure, until they alighted at an inn in the town 
of Marlborough, smce celebrated for having given title to 
the greatest general (excepting one) ® whom Britain ever pro- 
duced Here the travellers receued, m the same breath, 
an example of the truth of two old proverbs, namely, that 
III news fly fast, and that Ltsieners seldom Juar a good tale oj 
themselves 

The mn-yard was in a sort of combustion when they 
alighted , msomuch, that they could scarce get man or boy 
to take care of their horses, so full were the whole household 
of some news which flew from tongue to tongue, the import 
of which they w’ere for some time unable to discover At 
kiigth, indeed, they found it respected matters which touched 
iliein nearly 

“What IS the matter, say you, master?” answered, at 
length, the head hostler, in reply to Tressihan’s repeated 
<lue;>tion& — “Why, truly, I scarce know myself but here 
w a, a rider but now, who says that the de\il hath flown 
nmj with him they called Wajland Snuih, that won’d about 
diiee miles liuin the Whilehorbe ot Berkshire, this \cry 
hUibed morning, m a flabh ol hre and a piBar ol smoke, 
tu^ <.xi.i.puon, no duubl, is the Dukc ol W clu om 
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and rooted up the place he dwelt in, near that old cockpit 
of upright stones, as cleanly as if it had all been delved up 
for a cropping ” 

“Why, then,” said an old farmer, “ the more is the pity — 
for that Wayland Smith (whether he was the devil’s crony or 
no I skill not) had a good notion of horse diseases, and it’s 
to be thought the bots will spread in the country far and 
near, an Satan has not gien un time to leave his secret 
behind un ” 

“ You may say that, Gaffer Gnmesby,” said the hostler 
in return , “ I have carried a horse to Wayland Smith myself, 
for he passed all famers m this country ” 

“ Did you see him ? ” said Dame Alison Crane, mistress 
of the inn beanng that sign, and deigning to term husband 
the owner thereof, a mean-looking hop-o’ my-thumb sort of 
person, whose halting gait, and long neck, and meddhng 
henpecked insignificance, are supposed to have given ongm 
to the celebrated old English tune of “My Dame hath a 
lame tame Crane ” 

On this occasion he chirp’d out a repetition of his wife’s 
question, “Didst see the devil, Jack Hostler, I say?” 

“And what if I did see un. Master Crane?” replied 
Jack Hostler, — for, like all the rest of the household, 
he paid as little respect to his master as his mistress herself 
did 

“Nay, nought, Jack Hostler,” replied the pacific Master 
Crane, “ only if you saw the devil, raethinks I would hke to 
know what un’s like ? ” 

“You will know that one day, Master Crane,” said his 
helpmate, “ an ye mend not your manners, and mmd your 
business, leaving off such idle palabras — But trul>. Jack 
Hostler, I should be glad to know myself what like the 
fellow was " 

“Why, dame,” said the hostler, more respectfully, “as 
for what he was hke I cannot tell, nor no man else, for why 
I never saw un ” 

“ And how didst thou get thine errand done,” said Gaffer 
Gnmesby, “ if thou seedst him not ? ” 

“ Why, I had schoolmaster to write down ailment o' nag,” 
said Jack Hostler , “and I went wi’ the ugliest slip of a boy 
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for my guide as ever man cut out o’ lime-tree root to please 
a child mthal " 

“And what was it? — and did it cure your nag, Jack 
Hostler?” was uttered and echoed by all who stood 
around 

“ Why, how can I tell you what it was ? ” said the hostler , 
“ simply It smelled and tasted — for I did make bold to put 
a pea’s substance into my mouth — ^like hartshorn and savin 
mixed with vmegar — but then no hartshorn and savm ever 
wrought so speedy a cure — And I am dreading that if 
AVa) land Smith be gone, the bots will have more power over 
horse and cattle.” 

The pride of art, which is certainly not infenor in its 
influence to any other pnde whatever, here so far operated 
on AA’ayland Smith, that, notwnthstandmg the obvious danger 
of his being recognised, he could not help winking to 
Tressilian, and smiling mystenously, as if tnumphing in the 
undoubted evidence of his vetermary skill In the mean- 
wliile, the discourse continued. 

“E’en let it be so,” said a grave man in black, the 
companion of Gaffer Gnmesby , “ e’en let us pensh under 
the evil God sends us, rather than the devil be our 
doctor ” 

“Very true,” said Dame Crane, “and I man el at Jack 
Hostler that he would peril his own soul to cure the bowels 
of a nag " 

“Very true, mistress,” said Jack Hostler, “but the 
nig was my master’s, and had it been jours, I think ye 
would ha’ held me cheap enow an I had feared the devil 
when the poor beast was in such a taking — For the rest, ’ct 
the clergy look to iL Every man to his craft, sajs the 
proverb, the parson to prayer book, and the groom to his 
currj comb " 

“ 1 vow," '-aid Dame Crane, “ I think Jack Hostler speaks 
like a good Christian and a faithful servant, who will spare 
IK idler body nor soul in his master’s service. However, the 
devil h IS lilted him in time, for a Constable of the Hundred 
e line hither this morning to get old Gaffer Pinmewinks, the 
tiui of witches, to go with him to the VAc of A\ nuchorsc to 
< 'lupichend W..jland Siuiin, mid put him to bus prob_t’ci 
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I helped Pmniewinks to sharpen his pincers and his poking- 
awl®, and I saw the warrant from Justice Blindas ” 

“Pooh — pooh — the devil would laugh both at Blindas 
and his warrant, constable and witch-finder to boot," said 
old Dame Crank, the papist laundress , “ Way land Smith's 
flesh would mind Pmniewinks’ awl no more than a cambnc 
ruff minds a hot piccadilloe-needle But tell me, gentlefolks, 
if the devil ever had such a hand among ye, as to snatch 
away your smiths and your artists from under your nose, 
when the good Abbots of Abmgdon had their own? By 
Our Lady, no 1 — they had their hallowed tapers, and their 
holy water, and their relics, and what not, could send the 
foulest fiends a-packing — Go ask a heretic parson to do the 
like — But ours were a comfortable people." 

“Very true. Dame Crank,’’ said the hosder, “so said 
Simpkins of Simonbum when the curate kissed his wife, — 
‘ They are a comfortable people,’ said he,’’ 

“Sdence, thou foul-mouthed vermm,” said Dame Crank, 
“ is It fit for a heretic horse-boy like thee, to handle such a 
text as the Catholic clergy ? ’’ 

“In troth no, dame,” replied the man of oats, “and as 
you yourself are now no text for their handling, dame, w hat- 
ever may have been the case m your day, I think we had 
e’en better leave un alone ’’ 

At this last exchange of sarcasm, Dame Crank set up 
her throat, and began a homble exclamation against Jack 
Hosder, under cover of which Tressilian and his attendant 
escaped mto the house 

They liad no sooner entered a pnvate chamber, to which 
Goodman Crane himself had condescended to usher them, 
and dispatched their worthy and obsequious host on the 
errand of procurmg wme and refreshment, than Wayland 
Smith began to give vent to his self-importance 

“You see, sir,” said he, addressing Tressilian, “that I 
nothmg fabled in asserting that I possessed fully the mighty 
mystery of a farrier, or mareschal, as the French more 
honourably term us These dog-hostlers, who, after all, are 

* The spot on a wtch's body \\here the devil had made his sign 
was said to be insensible to pain The witch finder nipped and poked 
the supposed witch all over m the hope of finding the inseiuible spot 
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the better judges in such a case, know what credit they should 
attach to my medicaments I call you to witness, worshipful 
Master Tressilian, that nought, save the voice of calumny 
and the hand of malicious violence, hath dnven me forth 
from a station m i\hich I held a place alike useful and 
honoured” 

“ I bear witness, my fnend, but will reserve my listening,” 
answered Tressilian, “for a safer time, unless, indeed, you 
deem it essential to your reputation, to be translated, like 
your late dwelling, by the assistance of a flash of fire 
For you see your best fnends reckon you no better than a 
mere sorcerer ” 

“Now, Heaven forgive them,” said the artist, “who 
confound learned skill with unlawful magic! I trust a man 
may be as skilful, or more so, than the best chinirgeon ever 
meddled with horse-flesh, and yet may be upon the matter 
little more than other ordinary men, or at the worst no 
conjurer ” 

“ God forbid else ! ” said Tressilian “ But be silent just 
for the present, since here comes mine host with an assistant, 
who seems something of the least ” 

Every body about the inn, Dame Crank herself included, 
Ind been indeed so interested and agitated by thestorj they 
had he ird of Wayl uid Smith, and by the new-, varj’ing, and 
more marvellous editions of the incident, which arrived 
Iroin V irioub quarters, that mine host, in his righteous deter- 
niiii ition to accommodite his "uests, had been able to 
obi un ilie assist uiee of none of his household, saving that 
ot a little bo), i junior tapster, of about twelve jeirs old, who 
w IS called Sampson 

"1 wish,” he said, apologising to his gucsts, as he Set 
down a fl igon ot sack, and jiionuscd some food immcdiatcl}, 
— - 1 wish the devil had ilown aw a) with m> wile and my 
whole lamil> instead ol this Waj land Snvth, who, I daresay, 
alter all s ad md done, w is much less worthv of the disnnc 
turn whieh ^ It m has eloiie him ” 

i hold opinion with vou, good Ic’low,” rephed W„yiand 
Smi'h , “ ud 1 will drml to you upo'-' th^'- argun c' t ” 

\o' t'l t 1 would jus'”) anv m_n dc_Is with the 
dev 1,’ s, I 1 mine he)s', w' v.r h„v ''g p’co^cd \\_v’_' d in a 
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rousing draught of sack, “ but that— Saw ye ever better sack, 
my masters? — but that, I say, a man had better deal with a 
dozen cheats and scoundrel fellows, such as this Wayland 
Smith, than with a devil incarnate, that takes possession of 
house and home, bed and board ” 

The poor fellow’s detail of grievances was here interrupted 
by the shnll voice of his helpmate, screaming from the 
kitchen, to which he mstantly hobbled, craving pardon of 
his guests He was no sooner gone than Wayland Smith 
expressed, by every contemptuous epithet m the language, 
his utter scorn for a nincompoop who stuck his head under 
his wife’s apron-stnng, and intimated, that, saving for the 
sake of the horses, which required both rest and food, he 
would advise his worshipful Master Tressilian to push on a 
stage farther, rather than pay a reckonmg to such a mean- 
spirited, crow-trodden, henpecked coxcomb, as Gaffer 
Crane. 

The arnval of a large dish of good cow heel and bacon 
something soothed the aspenty of the artist, which wholly 
vamshed before a choice capon, so delicately roasted that 
the lard frothed on it, said Wayland, like May-dew on a hly , 
and both Gaffer Crane and his good dame became, in his 
eyes, very painstaking, accommodatmg, obliging persons 
Accordmg to the manners of the times, the master and 
his attendant sat at the same table, and the latter observed, 
with regret, how little attention Tressihan paid to his meal 
He recollected, indeed, the pam he had given by mentioning 
the maiden in whose company he had first seen him , but, 
fearful of touching upon a topic too tender to be tampered 
with, he chose to ascnbe bis abstinence to another cause 
“ This fare is perhaps too coarse for your worship,” said 
Wayland, as the limbs of the capon disappeared before his 
own exertions , “ but had you dwelt as long as I have done 
in yonder dungeon, which Flibbertigibbet has translated to 
the upper element, a place where I dared hardly broil my 
food, lest the smoke should be seen without, you would 
think a fair capon a more welcome dainty " 

“If you are pleased, fnend,” said Tressihan, “it is well 
Nevertheless, hasten thy meal if thou canst, for this place is 
unfriendly to thy safety, and my concerns crave travelling " 
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Allo^Mng, therefore, their horses no more rest tlian was 
absolutely necessary for them, they pursued their journey by 
a forced march as far as Bradford, where they reposed theni- 
sehes for the night 

The next morning found them early travellers And, 
not to fatigue the reader with unnecessary particulars, they 
traversed without adventure the counties of Wiltshire and 
Somerset, and about noon of the third day after Tressihan’s 
leaving Cumnor, arnv'ed at Sir Hugh Robsart’s seat, called 
Lidcote Hall, on the frontiers of Devonshire. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Ah me 1 the flower and blossom of your house, 

The wind hath blown away to other towers 

Joanna Baillie’s Family Lt^cnd 

The ancient seat of Lidcote Hall was situated near 
the village of the same name, and adjoined the wild and 
extensive forest of Exmoor, plentifully stocked with game, 
in which some ancient rights belonging to the Robsart 
family, entitled Sir Hugh to pursue his favourite amusement 
of the chase The old mansion was a low, venerable 
buildmg, occupying a considerable space of ground, which 
was surrounded by a deep moat The approach and draw- 
bndge were defended by an octagonal tower, of ancient 
bnckwork, but so clothed with ivy and other creepers, that 
it was difficult to discover of what matenals it was con- 
structed The angles of this tower were each decorated 
with a turret, whimsically various in form and in size, and, 
therefore, very unlike the monotonous stone pepperboxes, 
which, in modem Gothic architecture, are employed for the 
same purpose One of these turrets was square, and 
occupied as a clock-house But the clock was now stand- 
ing still, a circumstance peculiarly striking to Tressilian, 
because the good old knight, among other harmless peculi- 
anties, had a fidgety anxiety about the exact measurement 
of time, very common to those who have a great deal of 
that commodity to dispose of, and find it lie heavy upon 
their hands, — ^just as we see shopkeepers amuse themselves 
with taking an exact account of their stock at the tune there 
IS least demand for it 
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The entrance to the court-yard of the old mansion lay 
through an archway, surmounted by the foresaid tower, but 
the dra\\ bndge was down, and one leaf of the iron-studded 
folding-doors stood carelessly open Tressilian hastily rode 
over the drar\ bndge, entered the court, and began to 
call loudly on the domestics by their names For some 
time he %\as only answered by the echoes and the howling 
of the hounds, whose kennel lay at no great distance from 
the mansion, and was surrounded by the same moat At 
length Will Badger, the old and favourite attendant of the 
knight, who acted alike as squire of his body, and supenn- 
tendent of his sports, made his appearance. The stout, 
weather-beaten forester showed great signs of joy when he 
recognised Tressilian 

“ Lord love you,” he said, “ Master Edmund, be it thou 
in flesh and fell ? — Then thou mayst do some good on Sir 
Hugh, for It passes the wit of man, that is, of mine own, and 
the Cuiate’s, and Master Mumblazen’s, to do aught wi’ un ” 

“Is Sir Hugh then worse smee 1 went away. Will?” 
demanded iiessilian 

“For worse in body— no — he is much better,” replied 
the domestic, “but he is clean mazed as it were— eats and 
drinks as was his wont — but sleeps not, or rather wakes not, 
for he is ever in a sort of twilight, that is neither sleeping 
nor waking Dune Swinelord thought it was like the dead 
pilsy— But no, no, dame, said 1, it is the heart, it is Uie 
he ut” 

“Can )c not sui his mind to any pastimes ?” said Tres- 
sih in 
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minded the poor tyke’s whine no more than a madge howlet 
whooping down the chimney — so the case is beyond me " 

“ Ihou shalt tell me the test wthin doors, Will — Mean- 
while, let this person be ta’en to the buttery, and used with 
respect — He is a man of art " 

“White art or black art, I would,” said Will Badger, 
“that he had any art which could help us — Here, Tom 
Butler, look to the man of art — and see that he steals none 
of thy spoons, lad,” he added in a whisper to the butler, 
who showed himself at a low window, “I have known as 
honest a faced fellow have art enough to do that” 

He then ushered Tressilian into a low parlour, and went, 
at his desire, to see in what state his master was, lest the 
sudden return of his darling pupil, and proposed son-in-law, 
should aflfect him too strongly He returned immediately, 
and said that Sir Hugh was dozmg in his elbow chair, but 
that Master Mumblazen would acquaint Master Tressilian 
the instant he awaked 

“ But It IS chance if he knows you,” said the huntsman, 
“ for he has forgotten the name of every hound m the pack 
I thought about a week since, he had gotten a favourable 
turn — ‘Saddle me old Sorrel,’ said he, suddenly, after he 
had taken his usual night-draught out of the great silver 
grace-cup, ‘mid take the hounds to Mount Hazelhurst to- 
morrow' Glad men were we all, and out we had him in 
the morning, and he rode to cover as usual, with never a 
word spoken but that the wind was south, and the scent 
would lie But ere we had uncoupled the hounds, he began 
to stare round him, like a man that wakes suddenly out of 
a dream — turns bridle and walks back to Hall again, and 
leaves us to hunt at leisure by ourselves, if we hsted ” 

“You tell a heavy tale. Will,” rephed Tressilian, “but 
God must help us — there is no aid in man " 

“Then you bring us no news of young Mistress Amy? — 
But what need I ask — your brow tells the story Ever I 
hoped, that if any man could or would track her, it must be 
you All’s over and lost now But if ever I have that 
Varney within reach of a flight-shot, I will bestow a forked 
shaft on him , and that I swear by salt and bread ” 

As he spoke, the door opened, and Master Mumblazen 
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speared , a withered, thin, elderly gentleman, with a cheek 
like a winter apple, and his grey hair partly concealed by a 
small high hat, shaped hke a cone, or rather like such a 
straw berr)’-basket as London fruiterers exhibit at their 
windows He was too sententious a person to waste words 
on mere salutation , so, having welcomed Tressihan with a 
nod and a shake of the hand, he beckoned him to follow to 
Sir Hugh’s great chamber, which the good knight usually 
inhabited Will Badger followed, unasked, anxious to see 
whether his master would be relieved from his state of 


apathy by the arrival of Tressihan 

In a long low parlour, amply furnished with implements 
of the chase, and with silvan trophies, by a massive stone 
chimney, over which hung a sword and suit of armour, 
somewhat obscured by neglect, sat Sir Hugh Robsart of 
Lidcote, a man of large size, which had been only kept 
within moderate compass by the constant use of violent 
exercise It seemed to Tressihan that the lethargy, under 
which his old friend appeared to labour, had, even during 
hib few weeks’ absence, added bulk to his person, at least 
It had obvaousl) diminished the vivacity of bus eye, which, as 
they entered, first follow’ed Master Mumblazen slowly to a 
large oaken desk, on which a ponderous volume lay open, 
and then rested, as if in uncertainty, on the stranger who 
had enmred along with him The curate, a grey-headed 
clergjman, who had been a confessor* m the days of Queen 
Marj, bat with a book m his hand m another recess m 
the apartment He, too, signed a mournful greetmg to 
lit-ssilian, and laid his book aside, to watch the effect his 
appi.arance should produce on the afflicted old man 

As Iressilian, his own eyes filling fast with tears, 
iippio idled more and more nearly to the father of his 
beiroihed biide, bir Hugh’s intelligence seemed to revive 
He bighed he ml), as one who awakens from a state of 
stupor, a bhght convulsion passed over his features, he 
opaied his unis without speaking a word, and, as Tressilian 
Uiicw huubeli into them, he folded him to his bosom 

• l luie is boaieihing leit 10 bve for )et,” were the first 
I'urvib la ulUred, aid while he spoke, he gave vent to his 

* It . u' o ii^ 10 his ci<.cd L) und«saing persecution 
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feelings m a paroxysm of weeping, the tears chasing each 
other down his sunburnt cheeks and long white beard 

“ I ne’er thought to have thanked God to see my master 
weep,” said Will Badger, “but now I do, though I am like 
to weep for company ” 

“I will ask thee no questions,” said the old Knight, 
“no questions — none, Edmund — thou hast not found her, 
or so found her, that she were better lost” 

Tressilian was unable to reply, otheisvise than byputtmg 
his hands before his face. 

“ It IS enough — it is enough But do not thou weep for 
her, Edmund. I have cause to weep, for she was my 
daughter, — thou hast cause to rejoice, that she did not 
become thy wife. — Great Godl thou knowest best what is 
good for us — It was my nightly prayer to see Amy and 
Edmund wedded, — had it been granted, it had now been 
gall added to bitterness” 

“ Be comforted, my fnend,” said the Curate, addressing 
Sir Hugh, “ It cannot be that the daughter of aU our hopes 
and affections is the vile creature you would bespeak her " 

“ O, no,” rephed Sir Hugh, impatiently, “ I were wrong 
to name broadly the base thing she is become — there is 
some new court name for i^ I warrant me. It is honour 
enough for the daughter of an old De’nshue clown to be 
the leman of a gay courtier, — of Varney, too, — of Varney, 
whose grandsire was relieved by my father, when his fortune 
was broken, at the battle of — the battle of — where Richard 
was slain — out on my memory 1 and I warrant none of 
you will help me” 

“The battle of Bosworth,” said Master Mumblazen, 
“stiicken between Richard Crookback and Henry Tudor, 
grandsire of the Queen that now is, Pnmo Henna Stpinni^ , 
and in the year one thousand four hundred and eighty-five, 
post Christum natum ■* ” 

“ Ay, even so,” said the old Knight, “ every child knows 
it — But my poor head forgets all it should remember, and 
remembers only what it would most wiUingly foiget. My 

’ In the first year of IJenry VII 
■* After the birth of Chnst 
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brain has been at fault, Tressilian, almost ever at least 
hast been away, and even yet it hunts counter ” 

“Your worship,” said the good clergyman, “had betici 
retire to your apartment, and try to sleep for a little space, — 
the physician left a composing draught, — and our Great 
Physician has commanded us to use earthly means, that we 
may be strengthened to sustain the tnals he sends us ” 

“True, true, old friend,” said Sir Hugh, “and we will 
bear our tnals manfully — We have lost but a woman — See, 
Tressihan,” — he drew from his bosom a long nnglet of 
glossy hair, — “ see this lock < — I tell thee, Edmund, the very 
night she disappeared, when she bid me good even, as she 
was wont, she hung about my neck, and fondled me more 
tlian usual, and I, like an old fool, held her by this lock, 
until she took her scissors, severed it, and left it in my 
hand, — as all I was ever to see more of her 1 ” 

Tressihan was unable to reply, well judging what a 
complication of feelings must ha\e crossed the tosom of the 
unhappy fugitive at that cruel moment The clergj’man 
was about to speak, but Sir Hugh interrupted him 

“I know what you would say. Master Curate, — after all, 
It IS but a lock of woman's tresses, — and by woman, shame, 
and sin, and death, came into an innocent world — And 
Lamed Master Mumblazen, too, can say scholarly things of 
theu infeiioiitj ” 

C’tst /’/ivwwi,” SMd Master Mumblazen, se bast, 
ct qut lOitutlU'’ ” 

“1 me,” said Sir Hugh, “and we will bear us, therefore, 
lilvL men who have both mdile and wisdom in us — Tre^ 
bill m, ihou art as welcome as if thou hadst brought belter 
news But We ha\e sjioken too long dry lipped — Am), hll 
a cup of wine to Edmund, and another to me” Iben in- 
st uuly reeulleeting that he called upon her who coa’d not 
li> 11, he shook his held, md said to the clcrgMuan, ‘ lh = 
gial is to bewilelerM mind what the Chuidi ol Lidcote 
Is to our puk We ma\ lose ourseUes among the ur ers and 
duel els lor i liuU spaie, but Horn the end of e„ea avenna 
Wi s^e the edd git\ sli-eple and thegr«\e ol ’'n foreL.ncis 
I would 1 weie to tia\el that loud to mo’iow 
"lit u t a V.11 w ho j i,h a i V- so.. 
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feelings m a paroxysm of weeping, the tears chasing each 
other down his sunburnt cheeks and long white beard 

“ I ne’er thought to have thanked God to see my master 
weep,” said Will Badger, “but now I do, though I am like 
to weep for company " 

“I will ask thee no questions,” said the old Knight, 
“no questions — none, Edmund — thou hast not found her, 
or so found her, that she were better lost." 

Tressilian was unable to reply, otherwise than by puttmg 
his hands before his face. 

“ It IS enough — it is enough But do not thou weep for 
her, Edmund. I have cause to weep, for she was my 
daughter, — thou hast cause to rejoice, that she did not 
become thy wife. — Great God 1 thou knowest best what is 
good for us — It was my nightly prayer to see Amy and 
Edmund wedded, — had it been granted, it had now been 
gall added to bitterness” 

“ Be comforted, my friend,” said the Curate, addressing 
Sir Hugh, “ It cannot be that the daughter of all our hopes 
and affections is the vile creature you would bespeak her ” 

“ O, no,” rephed Sir Hugh, impatiently, “ I were wrong 
to name broadly the base thmg she is become — there is 
some new court name for it, I warrant me It is honour 
enough for the daughter of an old De’nshire clown to be 
the leman of a gay courtier, — of Varney, too, — of Varney, 
whose grandsire was relieved by my father, when his fortune 
was broken, at the battle of — the battle of — where Richard 
was slam — out on my memory t and I warrant none of 
you will help me” 

“The battle of Bosworth,” said Master Mumblazen, 
“stncken between Richard Crookback and Henry Tudor, 
grandsire of the Queen that now is, Pnmo Hennci Septum^, 
and in the year one thousand four hundred and eighty-fi\e, 
post Christum //a turn * ” 

“ Ay, even so,” said the old Knight, “ every child knows 
it — But my poor head forgets all it should remember, and 
remembers only what it would most wilhngly foiget My 


’ In the first year of Henry VH 
* After the birth of Christ 
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brain has been at fault, Tressihan, almost ever at least 
hast been away, and even yet it hunts counter ” 

“Your worship,” said the good clergyman, “had betic. 
retire to your apartment, and try to sleep for a little space, — 
the physician left a composing draught, — and our Great 
Physician has commanded us to use earthly means, that we 
may be strengthened to sustain the tnals he sends us ” 
“True, true, old friend,” said Sir Hugh, “and we will 
bear our tnals manfully — We have lost but a woman — See, 
Tressihan,” — he drew from his bosom a long nnglet of 
glossy hair, — “see this lock ' — I tell thee, Edmund, the very 
mght she disappeared, when she bid me good even, as she 
was wont, she hung about my neck, and fondled me more 
than usual , and I, like an old fool, held her by this lock, 
until she took her scissors, severed it, and left it m my 
hand, — as all I was ever to see more of her 1 ” 

Tressihan was unable to reply, well judging what a 
complication of feelmgs must have crossed the bosom of the 
unhappy fugitive at that cruel moment The clergyman 
was about to speak, but Sir Hugh mterrupted him 

“ I know what you would say, Master Curate, — after all, 
It IS but a lock of woman’s tresses, — and by woman, shame, 
and sin, and death, came mto an innocent world — And 
learned Master Mumblazen, too, can say scholarly things of 
their inferiority ” 

“ C’est rJwmme," said Master Mumblazen, se bast, 
it qui conseilU^ ” 

“True,” said Su Hugh, “and we wnll bear us, therefore, 
hke men who have both mettle and wisdom m us — ^Tres- 
silian, thou art as welcome as if thou hadst brought better 
news But we have spoken too long dry-hpped. — Amy, fill 
a cup of wine to Edmund, and another to me ” Then m- 
stantly recollecting that he called upon her who could not 
hear, he shook his head, and said to the clergyman, “ This 
grief IS to my bewildered mmd what the Church of Lidcote 
IS to our park we may lose ourselves among the bners and 
thickets for a httle space, but from the end of each avenue 
we see the old grey steeple and the grave of my forefathers 
I would I Were to travel that road to-morrow ! ” 

® It IS the man who fights and gues counsel 
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feelings m q^n and the Curate joined in urging the exhausted 
other doiu to lay himself to rest, and at length prevailed 
ifessilian remained by his pillow till he saw that slumber 
at length sunk down on him, and then returned to consult 
with the Curate what steps should be adopted in these un- 
happy circumstances 

They could not exclude from these deliberations Master 
Michael Mumblazen, and they admitted him the more 
readily, that besides what hopes they entertained from his 
sagacity, they knew him to be so great a fnend to taatumity, 
that there was no doubt of his keeping counsel He i\as an 
old bachelor, of good family, but small fortune, and distantly 
related to the House of Robsart, m virtue of which con- 
nexion, Lidcote Hall had been honoured with his residence 
for the last twenty years His company was agreeable to 
Sir Hugh, chiefly on account of his profound learning, which, 
though it only related to heraldry and genealogy, with such 
scraps of history as connected themselves mth these subjects, 
was precisely of a kmd to captivate the good old knight, 
besides the convenience which he found m havmg a fnend 
to appeal to, when his own memory, as frequently happened, 
proved infirm, and played him false concerning names and 
dates, which, and all similar deficiencies, Master Michael 
Mumblazen supplied with due brevity and discretion And, 
indeed, m matters concermng the modem world, he often 
gave, in his enigmatical and heraldic phrase, advice which 
was well worth attendmg to, or, m ^Vlll Badger’s language, 
started the game while others beat the bush 

“We have had an unhappy time of it mth the good 
Knight, Master Edmund,” said the Curate “I have not 
suffered so much since I was torn away from my beloved 
flock, and compelled to abandon them to the Romish 
wolves " 

“That was in Tertio Marta^,” said Master Mumblazen 
“ In the name of Heaven,” continued the Curate, “ tell 
us, has your time been better spent than ours, or have you 
any news of that unhappy maiden, who, being for so many 
years the principal joy of this broken down house, is now 

* la the third year of Mary 
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pro\ed our greatest unhappiness? Have you not at least 
discovered her place of residence ? ” 

“I ha\e,” replied Tressihan “Know you Cumnor- 
Place, near Oxford ? ’’ 

“Surely,” said the clergyman , “ it was a house of removal 
for the monks of Abingdon ” 

“\\Tiose arms,” said Master Michael, “I have seen over 
a stone chimney m the hall, — a cross patonee betwixt four 
martlets’’ ” 

“ There,” said 1 ressilian, “ this unhappy maiden resides, 
in company with the villain Varney But for a strange mis- 
hap, my sword had revenged all our injuries, as well as hers, 
on his worthless head ” 

“Thank God, that kept thine hand from blood-guiltiness, 
rash young man'” answered the Curate “Vengeance is 
mme, saith the Lord, and I will repay it It were better 
study to free her from the villain’s nets of infamy ” 

“They are called, in heraldry, laquei aniorts, or IcKs 
d’ainourY said Mumblazen 

“It IS in that I require your aid, my friends,” said Tres- 
silian , “ I am resolved to accuse this villain, at the very foot 
of the throne, of falsehood, seduction, and breach of hospit- 
able laws The Queen shall hear me, though the Earl of 
Leicester, the villain’s patron, stood at her nght hand " 

“ Her Grace, ’ said the Curate, “ hath set a comely 
example of contmence to her subjects, and will doubtless do 
jusuce on this inhospitable robber But wert thou not 
better apply to the Earl of Leicester, in the first place, for 
justice on his servant ? If he grants it, thou dost save the 
nsk of making thyself a powerful adversary, which will cer- 
tainly chance, if, in the first mstance, you accuse his master 
of the horse, and pnme favourite, before the Queen ” 

“ My mmd revolts from your counsel," said Tressihan 
‘I cannot brook to plead my noble patron’s cause — the 
unhappy Amy’s cause — before any one save my lawful 
Sovereign Leicester, thou wilt say, is noble — be it so — he 
IS but a subject like ourselves, and I will not carry my plaint 
to him, if I can do better Still, I will thmk on what thou 

^ See p 4, notes 7, 8 
* True lovers' I nois 
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hast said, — but I must have your assistance to persuade the 
good Sir Hugh to make me his commissioner and fiduciary 
in this matter, for it is in his name I must speak, and not in 
my own Since she is so far changed as to dote upon this 
empty profligate courtier, he shall at least do her the justice 
which IS yet m his power ” 

“Better she died cceUbs and sine prole'll' said Mumblazen, 
with more animation than he usually expressed, “ than part, 
per pale'°, the noble coat of Robsart with that of such a 
miscreant 1 ” 

“If It be your object, as I cannot question,” said the 
clergyman, “ to save, as much as is yet possible, the credit 
of this unhappy young woman, I repeat, you should apply, 
m the first instance, to the Earl of Leicester He is as ab- 
solute in his household as the Queen m her kingdom, and if 
he expresses to Varney that such is his pleasure, her honour 
wU not stand so publicly committed.” 

“You are nght, you are nght,” said Tressilian, eagerly, 
“ and I thank you for pointing out what I overlooked m my 
haste. I httle thought ever to have besought grace of 
Leicester , but I could kneel to the proud Dudley, if domg 
so could remove one shade of shame from this unhappy 
damsel You mil assist me then to procure the necessary 
powers from Sir Hugh Robsart ? ” 

The Curate assured him of his assistance, and the herald 
nodded assent 

“You must hold yourselves also in readmess to testify, 
m case you are called upon, the open-hearted hospitality 
which our good patron exercised towards this deceitful 
traitor, and the sohatude with which he laboured to seduce 
his unhappy daughter ” 

“ At first,” said the clergyman, “ she did not, as it seem- 
ed to me, much affect his company, but latterly I saw them 
often together ” 

Seiant'^^ m the parlour,” said Michael Mumblazen, 
“and passant^ m the garden" 

“ I once came on them by chance,” said the priest, “ m 
the South wood, in a spnng evening — Varney was muffled 

* Unmarned and without offspring 
By a vertical division down the shield 
“ ‘bitung — walking’ — French terms used m heraldry 
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in a russet cloak, so that I saw not his face, — tliey separated 
hastily, as they heard me rustle amongst the leaves, and I 
observed she turned her head and looked long after him ” 
“With neck said the herald — “and on the 
day of her flight, and that was on Saint Austen’s Eve, I 
saw Varney’s groom, attired m his liveries, hold his master’s 
horse and Mistress Amy’s palfrey, bridled and saddled 
proptr^^, behind the wall of the church) ard ” 

“And now is she found mewed up in his secret place of 
retirement,” said Tressilian “Ihe villain is taken in the 
manner, and I well wash he may deny his crime, that I may 
thrust conviction down his false throat! But I must pre- 
pare for my journey Do you, gentlemen, dispose my patron 
to grant me such powers as are needful to act m his name ” 
So sajang, Tressihan left the room 
“He IS too hot,” said the Curate, “and I pray to God 
that he may grant him the patience to deal mth Varney as 
is fitting ” 

“Patience and Varney,” said Mumblazen, “is worse 
heraldry than metal upon metaP* He is more false than a 
siren, more rapacious than a griffin, more poisonous than a 
wyvem, and more cruel than a hon rampant” 

“ Yet I doubt much,” said the Curate, “ whether we can 
with propnety ask from Sir Hugh Robsart, bemg m his pre- 
sent condiaon, any deed deputmg his paternal nght m Mis- 
tress Amy to whomsoever” 

“Your reverence need not doubt that,” said Will Badger, 
who entered as he spoke, “ for I will lay my life he is an- 
other man when he wakes, than he has been these thirty 
days past” 

“Ay, Will,” said the Curate, “hast thou then so much 
confidence m Doctor D’d^X^um’s draught ? ” 

^ Gazing — Saint Austen or Augustine of Canterbury's Day is May i6, 
Saint Augustine of Hipjjo’s August a8 

^ The heraldic term which is here dragged in, is applied to figures 
which are coloured on a coat of arms with the same colour as they nave 
in nature 

“ In heraldry rT^te shield is a metal (gold or silver), what is placed 
upon It must not be a metal A suen is a sort of mermaid, a griffin 
has the head and talons of an eagle and the hmder parts of a lion, 
^ wyvern is a kmd of diagon 
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“ Not a whit,” said Will, " because master ne’er tasted a 
drop on’t, seeing it was emptied out by the housemaid But 
here’s a gentleman, who came attending on Master Tres- 
sihan, has given Sir Hugh a draught that is worth twenty of 
yon un I have spoken cunningly with him, and a better 
farrier, or one who hath a more just notion of horse and dog 
ailment, I have never seen , and such a one would never be 
unjust to a Christian man " 

“ A famer ? you saucy groom — And by whose authority, 
pray ? ” said the Curate, nsing in surprise and indignation , 
“ or who wll be warrant for this new physician ? ” 

“ For authonty, an it like your reverence, he had mine , 
and for warrant, I trust I have not been five and-twenty 
years in this house, without having nght to warrant the 
givmg of a draught to beast or body — I who can gie a 
drench, and a ball, and bleed, or bhster, if need, to my very 
self" 

The counsellors of the house of Robsart thought it 
meet to carry this mformation instantly to Tressilian, who 
as speedily summoned before him Wayland Smith, and de- 
manded of him, (in pnvate, however), by what authonty he 
had ventured to administer any medicme to Sir Hugh 
Robsart ? 

“ Why,” replied the artist, “ your worship cannot but 
remember that I told you I had made more progress into 
my master’s — I mean the learned Doctor Doboobie’s — 
mystery than he was willing to own , and indeed half of his 
quarrel and malice against me was, that, besides that I got 
somethmg too deep into his secrets, several discerning 
persons, and particularly a buxom young widow of Abing- 
don, preferred my prescnptions to his ” 

“None of thy buffoonery, -mi"” said Tressilian, sternly 
“ If thou hast tnfled with us — muchvmore, if thou hast done 
aught that may prejudice Sir Hugh Robsart’s health, thou 
shalt find thy grave at the bottom of a tin-mine.” 

“ I know too little of the great arcaimm to convert the 
ore to gold,” said Wayland, firmly sit truce to your 
apprehensions, Master Tressiliin — I understood the good 
Knight’s case, from what Master William Badger told me , 
and I hope I am able enough to administer a poor dgse 
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of mandragom, ^\hlch, mth the sleep that must needs follow, 
IS all that Sir Hugh Robsart requu-es to settle his distraught 
brams ” 

“I trust thou dealest fairly with me, Wayland?” said 
Tressilian 

“!Most fairly and honestly, as the event shall show,” 
repbed the artist “What would it avail me to harm the 
poor old man for vhom you are mterested? you, to whom 
I owe It, that Gaffer Pinnie\\mks is not even now rending 
ray flesh and sinews with his accursed pincers, and probing 
ever}’ mole in my body with his sharpened awl (a murrain 
on the hands vhich forged it') in order to find out the 
witch’s mark? — I trust to yoke myself as a humble follower 
to your worship’s tram, and I only wish to have my faith 
judged of by the result of the good Knight’s slumbers ” 

Wayland Smith was nght m his prognostication The 
sedative draught which his skill had prepared, and Will 
Badger’s confidence had administered, was attended with 
the most beneficial effects The patient’s sleep was long 
and healthful, and the poor old Knight awoke, humbled 
mdeed m thought, and weak in frame, yet a much better 
judge of whatever was subjected to his mtellect than he had 
been for some time past He resisted for a while the pro- 
posal made by his friends, that Tressihan should undertake 
a journey to court, to attempt the recovery of his daughter, 
and the redress of her wrongs, m so far as they might yet 
be repaired. “ Let her go,” he said , “ she is but a hawk 
that goes down the wind , I would not bestow even a whistle 
to reclaim her ” But though he for some time maintained 
this argument, he was at length convinced it was his duty 
to take the part to which natural affection mchned him, and 
consent that such efforts as could yet be made should be 
used by Tressihan m behalf of his daughter He subscribed, 
therefore, a warrant of attorney, such as the Curate’s skill 
enabled him to draw up, for m those simple days the 
clergy were often the advisers of their flock m law, as well 
as in gospel 

All matters were prepared for Tressihan’s second de- 
parture, within twenty-four hours after he had returned to 
Lidcotc Hall , but one material circumstance had been for- 
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gotten, which was first called to the remembrance of Tres- 
sihan by Master Mumblazen “You are going to court, 
Master Tressilian,” said he, “you will please remember, 
that your blazonry must be argent^ and or — no other tinctures 
will pass current” The remark, was equally just and em- 
barrassing To prosecute a suit at court, ready money was 
as indispensable even m the golden days of Elizabeth as at 
any succeeding penod , and it was a commodity httle at the 
command of the inhabitants of Lidcote Hall Tressilian 
was himself poor , the revenues of good Su: Hugh Robsart 
were consumed, and even anticipated, m his hospitable 
mode of hvmg , and it was finally necessary that the herald 
who started the doubt should himself solve it Master 
Michael Mumblazen did so by producmg a bag of money, 
containing nearly three hundred pounds m gold and silver 
of various coinage, the savmgs of twenty years, which he 
now, without speaking a syllable upon the subject, dedicated 
to the service of the patron whose shelter and protection 
had given him the means of making this httle hoard Tres- 
silian accepted it without affecting a moment’s hesitation, 
and a mutual grasp of the hand was all that passed betwixt 
them, to express the pleasure which the one felt m dedicat- 
ing his all to such a purpose, and that which the other 
received from findmg so matenal an obstacle to the success 
of his journey so suddenly removed, and in a manner so 
unexpected 

While Tressihan was makmg preparations for his de- 
parture early the ensuing mornmg, Wayland Smith desued 
to speak with him, and, expressmg his hope that he had 
been pleased with the operation of his medicme m behalf 
of Sir Hugh Robsart, added his desue to accompany him 
to court This was mdeed what Tressihan himself had 
several times thought of, for the shrewdness, alertness of 
understanding, and vanety of resource, which this lellow 
had exhibited dunng the time they had travelled together, 
had made him sensible that his assistance might be of 
importance But then Wayland was in danger from the 
grasp of law , and of this Tressihan reminded him, mention- 
ing something, at the same time, of the pincers of Pinnie- 
winks, and the warrant of Master Justice Blindas Wajland 
Smith laughed both to scorn 
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“See you, sir !” said he, “I have changed my garb from 
that of a farrier to a servmg-man , but were it still as it was, 
look at my mustaches — they now hang down — I will but 
turn them up, and dye them \vith a tmeture that I know of, 
and the devil would scarce know me again ” 

He accompanied these words with the appropriate 
action, and in less than a minute, by settmg up his mus- 
taches and his hair, he seemed a different person from him 
that had but now entered the room Still, however, Tres- 
silian hesitated to accept his services, and the artist became 
proportionally urgent 

“I owe you Iffe and limb,” he said, “and I would fain 
pay a part of the debt, especially as I know from Will 
Badger on what dangerous service your worship is bound 
I do not, mdeed, pretend to be what is called a man of 
mettle, one of those ruffling tear-cats, who mam tarn their 
masters quarrel with sword and buckler Nay, I am even 
one of those who hold the end of a feast better than the 
beginning of a fray But I know that I can serve your 
worship better m such a quest as yours, than any of these 
sw ord-and-dagger men, and that my head will be worth an 
hundred of their hands ” 

Tressilian still hesitated. He knew not much of this 
strange fellow, and was doubtful how far he could repose 
m him the confidence necessary to render him an useful 
attendant upon the present emergency Ere he had come 
to a determination, the trampling of a horse was heard in 
the courtyard, and Master Mumblazen and Will Badger 
both entered hastily mto Tressilian’s chamber, speaking 
almost at the same moment 

“ Here is a serving-man on the bonniest grey tit I ever 

see’d in my life,” said Will Badger, who got the start, 

“having on his arm a silver cognizance, being a fire-drake 
holding m his mouth a bnck-bat, under a coronet of an 
Earl’s degree,” said Master Mumblazen, “and bearing 
a letter sealed of the same.” 

Tressilian took the letter, which was addressed “To the 
worshipful Master Edmund Tressilian, our loving kinsman — 
1 hese — ride, nde, iide, — for thy life, for thy life, for thy life ” 
He then opened it, and found the following contents — 
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“Master Tressilian, our good Friend and Cousin, 

“We are at present so ill at ease, and otherwise so unhappily 
circumstanced, that we are desirous to have around us those 
of our friends on whose loving kindness we can most especially 
repose confidence , amongst whom we hold our good Master 
Tressilian one of the foremost and nearest, both in good will 
and good ability We therefore pray you, with your most con- 
venient speed, to repair to our poor lodging, at Sa/s Court, 
near Deptford, where we will treat farther with you of matters 
which we deem it not fit to commit unto writing And so we 
bid you heartily farewell, being your loving kinsman to com- 
mand, 

“Ratcuffe, Earl of Sussex” 

“Send up the messenger instantly. Will Badger," said 
Tressilian , and as the man entered the room, he exclaimed, 
“Ah, Stevens, is it you? how does my good lord?” 

“Ill, Master Tressilian," was the messenger's reply, 
“and havmg therefore the more need of good fnends around 
him " 

“But what is my lord’s malady?" said Tressilian, 
anxiously, “ I heard nothing of his bemg ill ” 

“I know not, sir,” replied the man, “he is very ill 
at ease The leeches are at a stand, and many of his 
household suspect foul practice, — witchcraft, or w orse ” 

“ What are the symptoms ?” said Wayland Smith, step- 
pmg forward hastily 

“Anan?" said the messenger, not comprehending his 
meaning 

“What does he ail?” said Wayland, “uhere hes his 
disease?” 

The man looked at Tressilian, as if to know whether he 
should answer these enquines from a stranger, and receiving 
a sign in the affirmative, he hastily enumerated gradual loss 
of strength, nocturnal perspiration, and loss of appetite, 
famtness, &c 

“Joined,” said Wayland, “to a gnawing pam in the 
stomach, and a low fever?” 

“ Even so,” said the messenger, somew hat surpnsed 

“I know how the disease is caused,” said the artist, 
“and I know the cause Your master has eaten of the 
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manna of Saint Nicholas” I know the cure too — my master 
shall not say I studied in his laboratory for nothing " 

“How mean you?” said Tressilian, frowning, “we 
speak of one of the first nobles of England Bethink you, 
tins IS no subject for buffoonery ” 

“God forbid!” said Wayland Smith “I say that I 
know his disease, and can cure him Remember what 
I did for Sir Hugh Robsart ” 

“We ivill set forth mstantly,” said Tressilian “God 
calls us ” 

Accordingly, hastily mentioning this new motive for his 
instant departure, though without alluding to either the 
suspicions of Stevens, or the assurances of Wayland Smith, 
he took the kindest leave of Sir Hugh and the family at 
Lidcote Hall, who accompanied him with prayers and 
blessings, and, attended by Wayland and the Earl of Sussex’s 
domestic, travelled with the utmost speed towards London 

A poisoa devoid of colour or lasie 
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Ay, I know you have arsenic, 

Vitriol, sal-tartre, argaile, alkaly, 

Cinoper I know all — This fellow, Captain, 

Will come m time to be a great distiller, 

And give a say (I will not say directly. 

But very near) at the philosopher’s stone 

The Alchemist''- 

Tressilian and his attendants pressed their route mth 
all dispatch He had asked the smith, indeed, when their 
departure was resolved on, whether he would not rather 
choose to avoid Berkshire, in which he had played a part 
so conspicuous ? But Wayland returned a confident answer 
He had employed the short interval they passed at Lidcote 
Hall m transforming himself in a wonderful manner His 
wild and overgrown thicket of beard was now restrained 
to Uvo small mustaches on the upper lip, turned up in 
a military fashion A tailor from the village of Lidcote 
(well paid) had exerted his skill, under his customer’s direc- 
tions, so as completely to alter Wayland’s outer man, and 
take off from his appearance almost twenty years of age 
Formerly, besmeared ^Ylth soot and charcoal — overgrown with 
hair, and bent double with the nature of his labour — dis- 
figured too by his odd and fantastic dress, he seemed a man 
of fifty years old But now, m a handsome suit of Tres- 
silian’s livery, with a sword by his side, and a buckler 
on his shoulder, he looked like a gay ruffling serving-man, 
whose age might be betwixt thirty and thirty-five, the very 
prime of human life His loutish savage-looking demeanour 
' Ben Joason’b Alchemist, Act 1 
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seemed equally changed into a forward, sharp, and impudent 
alertness of look and action 

WTien challenged by Tressihan, who desired to know the 
cause of a metamorphosis so singular and so absolute, 
Wayland only answered by singing a stave from a comedy, 
which was then new, and was supposed, among the more 
favourable judges, to augur some genius on the part of the 
author We are happy to preserve the couplet, which ran 
exactly thus, — 

“Ban, ban, ca Caliban — 

Get a new master — Be a new man 

Although Tressihan did not recollect the verses, yet they 
reminded him that Wayland had once been a stage-player, a 
circumstance which, of itself, accounted indifferently well 
for the readiness with which he could assume so total a 
change of personal appearance The artist himself was so 
confident of his disgmse bemg completely changed, or of 
his having completely changed his disguise, which may be 
the more correct mode of speakmg, that he regretted they 
were not to pass near his old place of retreat 

“I could venture,” he said, “m my present dress, and 
with jour worship’s backing, to face Master Justice Bhndas, 
even on a day of Quarter Sessions, and I would like to 
know what has become of Hobgobhn, who is like to play the 
devil in the world, if he can once slip the string, and leave his 
granny and his dominie — Ay, and the scathed vault ! " he 
said , “ I would willingly have seen what havoc the explosion 
of so much gunpowder has made among Doctor Demetnus 
Doboobie’s retorts and phials I warrant me, my fame 
haunts the Vale of the Whitehorse long after my body is 
rotten , and that many a lout ties up his horse, lays down 
his silver groat, and pipes like a sailor whistling m a calm, for 
Wayland Smith to come and shoe his tit for him But the 
horse will catch the founders ere the smith answers the call ” 

“ In the Tempest (ii ii 188) Caliban’s Imes run 
’Ban, ’Ban Cacaliban 
Has a new master — Get a new man 

In 1575 ho\\e\er Shakespeare Mas only eleven 3ears old, and he did 
not write the Tempest until i6io or 1611 
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In this particular, indeed, Wayland proved a true prophet, 
and so easily do fables rise, that an obscure tradition of his 
extraordinary practice m farriery prevails in the Vale of 
Whitehorse even unto this day, and neither the tradition 
of Alfred's Victory nor of the celebrated Pusey Horn’, 
are better preserved m Berkshire than the wild legend 
of Wayland Smith'* 

The haste of the travellers admitted their making no 
stay upon their journey, save what the refreshment of the 
horses required , and as many of the places through which 
they passed were under the mfluence of the Earl of Leicester, 
or persons immediately dependent on him, they thought it 
prudent to disguise their names, and the purpose of their 
journey On such occasions the agency of Wayland Smith 
(by which name we shall continue to distmguish the artist, 
though his real name was Lancelot Wayland) was extremely 
serviceable He seemed, indeed, to have a pleasure in dis- 
playmg the alertness with which he could baffle investigation, 
and amuse himself by putting the cunosity of tapsters and 
innkeepers on a false scent During the course of theu: 
brief journey, three different and inconsistent reports were 
circulated by him on them account , namely, first, that Tres- 
silian was the Lord Deputy of Ireland’, come over m disguise 
to take the Queen’s pleasure concerning the great rebel Rory 
O^e MacCarthy MacMahon, secondly, that the said Pres- 
silian was an agent of Monsieur*, coming to urge his suit to 
the hand of Elizabeth, thirdly, that he was the Duke of 
Medina’, come over, incognito, to adjust the quarrel betwixt 
Phihp and that princess 

Tressihan was angry, and expostulated with the artist on 
the various inconveniences, and, m particular, the unnecessary 

’ A horn which, according to an inscription which it bears, King 
Canute gave as a token of ownership to the lord of the manor of Pusey 
Note II — Legend of Wayland Smith 
“ The office was held m 1575 by Sir Wm FitzwiUiam In the 
name of the rebel Wayland exercises his invention 

® Francis, Duke of Alen^on, brother of Henry III of France 
(The eldest brother of the King of France was styled Monsieur ) 

^ The Duke of Medma Coeh, who had been Governor General of 
the Netherlands (1571-3), or the Duke of Medina Sidoma, who com 
manded the Armada 
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degree of attention to which they were subjected by the 
figments he thus circulated, but he \sas pacified (for who 
could be proof against such an argument?) by Wayland’s 
assunng him that a general importance i\as attached to 
his own (Tressilian’s) stnking presence, which rendered it 
necessary to gne an extraordinary reason for the rapidity 
and secrecy of his journey 

At length they approached the metropolis, where, owing 
to the more general recourse of strangers, their appearance 
excited neither obsen-ation nor enquiry, and finally they 
entered London itself 

It was Tressilian’s purpose to go doivn directly to 
Deptford, where Lord Sussex resided, in order to be near the 
court, then held at Greenwich, the favourite residence of 
Elizabeth, and honoured as her birth-place. Still a bnef 
halt in London was necessary , and it was somewhat pro- 
longed by the earnest entreaties of Wayland Smith, who 
desired permission to take a walk through the city 

“Take thy sword and buckler, and follow me, then,” 
said Tressilian , “ I am about to walk myself, and we will go 
m company ” 

This he said, because he was not altogether so secure of 
the fidelity of his new retainer, as to lose sight of him at 
this interestmg moment, when nval factions at the court of 
Elizabeth were running so high Wayland Smith willmgly 
acquiesced in the precaution, of which he probably conjec- 
tured the motive, but only stipulated, that his master should 
enter the shops of such chemists or apothecaries as he 
should point out, in walking through Fleet Street, and 
permit him to make some necessary purchases Tressilian 
agreed, and obeying the signal of his attendant, walked 
successively into more than four or five shops, where he 
observed that Wayland purchased m each only one single 
drug, m various quantities The medicmes w^ch he first 
asked for were readily furnished, each m succession, but those 
which he afterwards required were less easily supplied — and 
1 rcssihan observed, that Wayland more than once, to the sur- 
prise of the shopkeeper, returned the gum or herb that was 
offered to him, and compelled him to exchange it for the nght 
sort, or else went on to seek it elscw here. But one mgredient, 
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m particular, seemed almost impossible to be found Some 
chemists plainly admitted they had never seen it, — others 
denied that such a drug existed, excepting in the imagination 
of craxy alchymists, — and most of them attempted to satisfy 
their customer, by producing some substitute, which, when 
rejected by Wayland, as not being what he had asked for, 
they raamtamed possessed, m a superior degree, the self- 
same qualities In general, they all displayed some curiosity 
concerning the purpose for which he wanted it One old, 
meagre chemist, to whom the artist put the usual question, 
in terms which Tressihan neither understood nor could 
recollect, answered frankly, there was none of that drug in 
London, unless Yoglan the Jew chanced to have some of it 
upon hand 

“ I thought as much,” said WaylancL And as soon as 
they left the shop, he said to Tressihan, “I crave your 
pardon, sir, but no artist can work without his tools I 
must needs go to this Yoglan's , and I promise you, that if 
this detains you longer than your leisure seems to permit, you 
shall, nevertheless, be well repaid, by the use I will make of 
this rare drug Permit me,” he added, “ to walk before you, 
for we are now to quit the broad street, and we will make 
double speed if I lead the way ” 

Tressilian acquiesced, and, following the smith down a 
lane which turned to the left hand towards the nver, he 
found that his guide walked on with great speed, and 
apparently perfect knowledge of the town, through a laby- 
nnth of by-streets, courts, and blind alleys, until at lengdi 
Wayland paused in the midst of a very nanow lane, the 
termination of which showed a peep of the Thames lookmg 
misty and muddy, which background was crossed salnerways, 
as Mr Mumblazen might have said, by the masts of two 
lighters that lay m aiting for the tide The shop under which 
he halted had not, as in modem days, a glazed wndow — 
but a paltry canvas screen surrounded such a stall as a 
cobbler now occupies, having the front open, much in the 
manner of a fishmonger’s booth of the present day A little 
old smock-faced man, the very reverse of a Jew m com- 
plexion, for he was very soft-haired as well as beardless, 
appeared, and with many courtesies asked W lyland what he 
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pleased to want He had no sooner named the drug, than 
the Jew started and looked surpnsed “And vat might 
your vorship vant vith that drug, which is not named, mem 
God, m forty years as I have been chemist here?” 

“These questions it is no part of my commission to 
answer,” said Wayland , “ I only wish to know if you have 
what I want and having it are willing to sell it ? " 

“ Ay, mem God, for having it that I have, and for sellmg 
It I am a chemist and sell every drug” So saying, he 
exhibited a powder, and then continued, “ But it ivill cost 
much monies — Vat I ave cost its weight in gold — ay, gold 
well refined — I \ill say sl\ times — It comes from Mount 
Smai, where we had our blessed Law given forth, and the plant 
blossoms but once m one hundred jear ” 

“ I do not know how often it is gathered on Mount Sinai,” 
said Wayland, after looking at the drug offered him with 
great disdain, “but I will wager my sword and buckler 
against your gaberdme, that this trash you offer me, instead 
of what I asked for, may be had for gathenng any day of 
the week in the castle-ditch of Aleppo ” 

“You are a rude man,” said the Jew, “and, besides, I 
ave no better than that — or if I ave, I will not sell it 
without order of a physician — or without you tell me vat 
you make of it” 

The artist made bnef answer m a language of which 
Tressihan could not understand a word, and which seemed 
to stnke the Jew wath the utmost astonishment. He stared 
upon Wayland like one who has suddenly recognised some 
mighty hero or dreaded potentate, m the person of an 
unknown and unmarked stranger “ Holy Elias 1 ” he 
exclaimed, when he had recovered the first stunning effects 
of his surprise , and then passing from his former suspicious 
and surly manner to the very extremity of obsequiousness, 
he cnnged low to the artist, and besought him to enter his 
poor house, to bless his miserable threshold by crossing iL 
“ Vill you not taste a cup vith the poor Jew, Zachanas 
Yoglan?— Vill you Tokay® ave? — vill you Lachrymie taste? 
— vill ) ou ” 

* .■V coitly while wine from Hungary, Lachrymae ChnsU from 
South Italy 
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“You offend m your proffers,” said Wayland, “minister 
to me in what I require of you, and forbear further discourse ” 
The rebuked Israelite took his bunch of keys, and 
opening with circumspection a cabinet which seemed more 
strongly secured than the other cases of drugs and medicines 
amongst which it stood, he drew out a little secret drawer, 
having a glass hd, and containing a small portion of a 
black powder This he offered to Wayland, his manner 
conveying the deepest devotion towards him, though an 
avancious and jealous expression which seemed to grudge 
every gram of what his customer was about to possess him- 
self, disputed ground m his countenance, with the obsequious 
deference which he desired it should exhibit 
“ Have you scales ? ” said Wayland 
The Jew pomted to those which lay ready for common 
use m the shop, but he did so with a puzzled expression of 
doubt and fear, which did not escape the artist 

“They must be other than these,” said Wayland, sternly, 
“ know you not that holy things lose their virtue if weighed 
in an unjust balance ? ” 

The Jew hung his head, took from a steel-plated casket 
a pair of scales beautifully mounted, and said, as he adjusted 
them for the artist’s use, — “With these I do mme own 
expenment — one hair of the high-pnest’s beard would turn 
them ” 

“It sufBces,” said the artist, and weighed out two 
drachms for himself of the black ponder, which he very 
carefully folded up, and put into his pouch ivith the other 
drugs He then demanded the pnee of the Jew, who 
answered, shaking his head and bowing, — 

“No pnee — no, nothing at all from such as you — But 
you will see the poor Jew agam? you will look mto his 
laboratory, where, God help him, he hath dried himself to 
the substance of the withered gourd of Jonah the holy 
prophet — You vill ave pity on him, and show him one httle 
step on the great road ? " 

“ Hush 1 ” said Wayland, laymg his finger mystenously 
on his mouth, “ it may be we shall meet agam — thou hast 
already the &hahniajtn, as thme own Rabbis call it — the 
general creation , watch, therefore, and pray, tor thou must 
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attain the knowledge of Alchahest Eh\ir Samech®, ere I 
may commune farther with thee ” Then returning with a 
shght nod the reverential congees of the Jew, he walked 
gravely up the lane, followed by his master, whose first obser- 
ration on the scene he had just mtnessed was, that Wayland 
ought to have paid the man for his drug, whatever it was 

“ I pay him ? ” said the artist , “ May the foul fiend pay 
me if I do '—Had it not been that I thought it might 
displease jour worship, I would have had an ounce or two 
of gold out of him, m exchange of the same just weight of 
bnck-dust," 

“ I ad\ ise you to practise no such knavery while waiting 
upon me," said Tressdian 

“Did I not say," answered the artist, “that for that 
reason alone, I forbore him for the present? — Knavery, call 
)ou it’^ why, jonder ^vretched skeleton hath wealth sufficient 
to pa^e the whole lane he hves m with dollars, and scarce 
miss them out of his own iron chest, yet he goes mad 
after the philosopher’s stone — and besides, he would have 
cheated a poor serving-man, as he thought me at first, with 
trash that was not worth a penny — Match for match, quoth 
the devil to the collier^® , if his false medicine was worth my 
good crowns, my true bnck-dust is as well worth his good gold.” 

“ It may be so for aught I know,” said Tressdian, “ m 
dealing amongst Jews and apothecanes, but understand, 
that to have such tncks of legerdemam practised by one 
attending on me, diminishes ray honour, and that I will not 
permit them I trust thou hast made up thy purchases ? ” 

“ I have, sir,” replied Wayland , “ and with these drugs 
V ill I, this very day, compound the true orvietan, that noble 
medicine which is so seldom found genuine and effective 
withm these realms of Europe, for want of that most rare 
and precious drug which I got but now from Yoglan^ " 

* The universal solvent of all substances — one of the pretended 
discoieiies of the alchennsts 

Both being of an equally black hue 
“ Orvietan, or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes called, was 
understood to be a sovereign remedy agaiust poison, and the reader 
must be contented, for the tune he peruses these pages, to hold the 
tame opimon, which was once universally received by the learned as 
well as the vulgar [bCOTT] 
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“But why not have made all your purchases at one 
shop?" said his master, “we have lost nearly an hour m 
running from one pounder of simples to another " 

“Content you, sir,” said Wayland “No man shall 
learn my secret , and it would not be mine long, were I to 
buy all my matenals from one chemist.” 

They now returned to their inn, (the famous Bell- 
§avage“,) and while the Lord Sussex's servant prepared the 
horses for their journey, Wayland, obtaining from the cook 
the service of a mortar, shut himself up in a private chamber, 
where he mixed, pounded, and amalgamated the drugs 
which he had bought, each in its due proportion, with a 
readiness and address that plamly showed him well practised 
m all the manual operations of pharmacy 

By the time Wayland’s electuary was prepared the horses 
were ready, and a short hour's nding brought them to the 
present habitation of Lord Sussex, an ancient house, called 
Say’s Court, near Deptford, which had long pertamed to a 
family of that name, but had for upwards of a century been 
possessed by the ancient and honourable family of Evelyn 
The present representative of that ancient house took a 
deep interest in the Earl of Sussex, and had willmgly ac- 
commodated both him and his numerous retinue in 
his hospitable mansion Say’s Court was afterwards the 
residence of the celebrated Mr Evelyn’’, whose “Silva” is 
still the manual of Bntish planters , and whose life, manners, 
and pnnaples, as illustrated m his Memoirs, ought equally 
to be the manual of Enghsh gentlemen 

** On Ludgate Hill 

” John Evelyn (1610 — 1706) As a matter of fact bay’s Court was 
held at the tune of the story by a follower of Leicester’s 



CHAPTER XIV 


This IS rare news thou tell’s! me, my good fellow, 

There are two bulls fierce battling on the green 
For one fair heifer — if the one goes down, 

The dale will be more peaceful, and the herd, 

Winch hare small mterest in their brulziement, 

May pasture there in peace 

Old Play 

Say’s Court v-as watched like a beleaguered fort, and 
so high rose the suspicions of the time, that Tressihan and 
his attendants were stopped and questioned repeatedly by 
sentinels, both on foot and horseback, as they approached 
the abode of the sick Earl In truth, the high rank which 
Sussex held in Queen Elizabeth’s favour, and his known and 
avowed rivalry of the Earl of Leicester, caused the utmost 
importance to be attached to his welfare , for, at the penod 
we treat of, all men doubted whether he or the Earl of 
Leicester might ultimately have the higher rank m her 
regard 

Elizabeth, like many of her sex, was fond of governmg 
by factions, so as to balance two opposing interests, and 
reserve m her own hand the power of making either pre- 
dominate, as the interest of the state, or perhaps as her own 
female caprice, (for to that foible even she was not supenor,) 
might finally determine. To finesse — to hold the cards — to 
oppose one interest to another — to bridle him who thought 
himself highest in her esteem, by the fears he must entertain 
of another equally trusted, if not equally belo\ed, were arts 
which she used throughout her reign, and which enabled 
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her, though frequently giving way to the weakness of 
favountism, to prevent most of its evil effects on her kingdom 
and government 

The two nobles who at present stood as rivals in her 
favour possessed very different pretensions to share it , yet 
it might be in general said, that the E irl of Sussex had been 
most serviceable to the Queen, while Leicester was most 
dear to the woman Sussex was, according to the phrase 
of the times, a martialist , had done good service in Ireland, 
and m Scotland, and especially m the great northern 
rebeUion, in 1569, which was quelled, in a great measure, 
by his mihtary talents He was, therefore, naturally sur- 
rounded and looked up to by those who wished to make 
arms their road to distinction The Earl of Sussex, more- 
over, was of more ancient and honourable descent than his 
nval, uniting m his person the representation of the 
FitzWalters, as well as of the RatcliJTes, while the scutcheon 
of Leicester was stained by the degradation of his grandfather, 
the oppressive mmister of Henry VII , and scarce improved 
by that of his father, the unhappy Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, executed on Tower-Hill, August 22, 1553 
But m person, features, and address, weapons so formidable 
in the court of a female sovereign, Leicester had ad\ antages 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the mihtary services, 
high blood, and frank beanng of the Earl of Sussex , and he 
bore m the eye of the court and kingdom the higher share 
m Elizabeth’s favour, though (for such was her uniform 
policy) by no means so decidedly expressed as to warrant 
him against the final preponderance of his aval’s pretensions. 
The illness of Sussex therefore happened so opportunely 
for Leicester as to give nse to strange surmises among 
the public , xvhile the followers of the one Earl were filled 
with the deepest apprehensions, and those of the other with 
the highest hopes of its probable issue Meanwhile, — for in 
that old time men never forgot the probability that the 
matter might be determined by length of sword, — the 
retamers of each noble flocked around th^eir patron, appeared 
well armed m the vicinity of the court itself, and disturbed 
the ear of the sovereign by their frequent and alaroung 
debates, held even xvithm the precincts of her palace This 
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prehmmar}' statement is necessary, to render what follows 
intelligible to the reader^ 

On Tressilian’s arrival at Say’s Court, he found the place 
filled with the retainers of the Earl of Sussex, and of the 
gentlemen who came to attend their patron in his illness 
Arms were in eiery hand, and a deep gloom on every 
countenance, as if they had apprehended an immediate 
and nolent assault from the opposite faction In the hall, 
however, to which Tressihan was ushered by one of the 
Earl’s attendants, while another went to inform Sussex of his 
arn\al, he found only two gentlemen in waiting There was 
a remarkable contrast in their dress, appearance, and 
manners The attire of the elder gentleman, a person as it 
seemed of qualiU and m the pnme of life, was very plain 
and soldierlike, his stature low, his limbs stout, his beanng 
ungraceful, and his features of that kind which express 
sound common sense, without a gram of vivacity or 
imagination The )ounger, who seemed about twenty, or 
upwards, was clad in the ga)est habit used by persons of 
quality at the period, weanng a crimson velvet coat nchly 
ornamented with lace and embroidery, with a bonnet of the 
same, encircled wth a gold chain turned three times round 
It, and secured by a medal His hair was adjusted very 
nearly like that of some fine gentlemen of our own time, 
that is, It was combed upwards, and made to stand as it 
were on end , and in his ears he wore a pair of silver ear- 
rings, ha%ang each a pearl of considerable size The 
countenance of this youth, besides being regularly handsome 
and accompanied by a fine person, was ammated and 
striking m a degree that seemed to speak at once the 
firmness of a decided and the fire of an enterpnsing 
character, the pow'er of reflection, and the promptitude of 
determination 

Both these gentlemen reclined nearly in the same 
posture on benches near each other, but each seeming 
engaged in his own meditations, looked straight upon the 
wall which was opposite to them, w'lthout speaking to his 
companion The looks of the elder w'ere of that sort 


^ Note III — Lctccaiw and Sussex 
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which convinced the beholder, that, m looking on the wall, 
he saw no more than the side of an old hall hung around 
with cloaks, antlers, bucklers, old pieces of armour, partisans, 
and the similar articles which were usually the furniture 
of such a place The look of the younger gallant had in it 
something imaginative, he was sunk in revene, and it 
seemed as if the empty space of air betwixt him and the 
wall were the stage of a theatre on which his fancy was 
mustenng his own draniatis persona:, and treating him with 
sights far different from those which his awakened and 
earthly vision could have offered 

At the entrance of Tressilian both started from their 
musing, and bade him welcome , the younger, in particular, 
with great appearance of animation and cordiality 

“ Thou art welcome, Tressilian,” said the youth , “ thy 
philosophy stole thee from us when this household had 
objects of ambition to offer — it is an honest philosophy, 
smce It returns thee to us when there are only dangers to 
be shared ” 

“Is my lord, then, so greatly indisposed?” said Tres- 
silian 

“ We fear the very worst,” answered the elder gentleman, 
“ and by the worst practice ” 

“Fie,” rephed Tressilian, “my Lord of Leicester is 
honourable ” 

“What doth he with such attendants, then, as he hath 
about him?” said the younger gallant “The man who 
raises the devil may be honest, but he is answ erable for the 
mischief which the fiend does, for all that" 

“ And is this all of you, my mates,” enquired Tressihan, 
“ that are about my lord in his utmost straits ? ” 

“ No, no,” replied the elder gentleman, “ there are Tracy, 
Markham, and several more, but we keep watch here by 
two at once, and some are weary and are sleeping m the gal- 
lery above ” 

“And some,” said the young man, “are gone down to 
the dock yonder at Deptford, to look out such a hulk as 
they may purchase by clubbmg their broken fortunes , and 
so soon as all is over, we will lay our noble lord in a noble 
green grave, have a blow at those who have hurried him thither, 
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if opportunity suits, and then sail for the Indies with heavy 
hearts and light purses ” 

“It may be,” said Iressihan, “that I will embrace the 
same purpose, so soon as I have settled some busmess at 
court ” 

“ Thou business at court 1 ” they both exclaimed at once , 
“ and thou make the Indian voyage J ” 

“\^Tiy, Tressilian,” said the younger man, “art thou 
not iiedded, and bejond these flaws of fortune, that dnve 
folks out to sea when their bark bears fairest for the haven ? 
— \Vhat has become of the lovely Indamira that was to match 
my Amoret® for truth and beauty ? ” 

“ Speak not of her ! ” said Tressilian, averting his 
face. 

“ Ay, stands it so with you ? ” said the youth, taking his 
hand i ery affectionately , “ then, fear not I will again touch 
the green wound — But it is strange as well as sad news Are 
none of our fair and merry fellowship to escape shipwreck 
of fortune and happiness m this sudden tempest? I had 
hoped thou wert m harbour, at least, my dear Edmund — 
But truly says another dear fnend of thy name^ 

'What man that sees the ever whirling wheel 
Of Chance, the which all mortal things doth sway, 

But that thereby doth find and plainly feel, 

How Mutability in them doth play 
Her cruel sports to many men’s decay ’ " 

The elder gentleman had nsen from his bench, and was 
pacing the hall ivith some impatience, while the youth, with 
much earnestness and feeling, recited these hnes When he 
had done, the other wrapped himself in his cloak, and 
again stretched himself dow n, saymg, “ I marvel, Tressihan, 
you will feed the lad in this silly humour If there were 
aught to driw a judgment upon a virtuous and honourable 
household like my lord’s, renounce me if I thmk not it were 
this pipina, whining, childish tnck of poetry, that came among 
Us with .Master Walter Wittypate here and his comrades, 

U uos the f idiiun of the time foi poets to gi\e Itdies names taken 
Irom Italian litnaunt. 

^ 1 diuunJ bpcii-Li The following lines from llic tacm Qiucue, 
111 \i 1 — s, u cie piobablj writtenafter 1596 
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twisting into all manner of uncouth and incomprehensible 
forms of speech the honest plain English phrase which God 
gave us to express our meaning withal ” 

“Blount believes,” said his comrade, laughing, “the 
devil woo’d Eve in rhyme, and that the mystic meaning of 
the Tree of Knowledge refers solely to the art of clashing 
rhymes and meting^ out hexameters'* ” 

At this moment the Earl's chamberlain entered, and 
informed Tressilian that his lord required to speak with 
him 

He found Lord Sussex dressed, but unbraced and lying 
on his couch, and was shocked at the alteration disease had 
made in his person The Earl received him w ith the most 
fnendly cordiality, and enquired mto the state of his court- 
ship Tressilian evaded his enquines for a moment, and 
turnmg his discourse on the Earl’s own health, he discovered, 
to his surprise, that the symptoms of his disorder conesponded 
minutely with those which Wayland had predicated con- 
cerning it He hesitated not, therefore, to communicate 
to Sussex the whole history of his attendant, and the 
pretensions he set up to cure the disorder under vv hich he 
laboured The Earl listened with mcredulous attention 
until the name of Demetnus was mentioned, and then 
suddenly called to his secretary to bnng him a certain 
casket which contained papers of importance. “lake out 
from thence,” he said, “ the declarauon of the rascal cook 
whom we had under examination, and look heedfully if the 
name of Demetnus be not there mentioned ” 

The secretary turned to the passage at once, and 
read, 

“And said declarant, being examined, saith. That he re- 
members having made the sauce to the said sturgeonfish, alter 
eating of which, the said noble Lord was taken ill , and he put 
the usual ingredients and condiments therein, namely” 

“ Pass over his trash," said the Earl, “ and see whether 

* III the jears following the date of the story the literary cirde of 
which Leicester uas a patron earnestly discussed the question whether 
the hexameter and other Greek and Latin metres should be adopted in 
English literature 

* Note IV — Sir Walter Raleigh 
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he had not been supplied mth his materials by a herbalist 
called Demetrius ” 

“ It IS even so,” answered the secretary “And he adds, 
he has not since seen the said Demetrius ” 

“This accords with thy fellow’s story, Tressihan," said 
the Earl, “call him hither” 

On being summoned to the Earl’s presence, Wayland 
Smith told his former tale with firmness and consistency 

“It may be,” said the Earl, “thou art sent by those 
who have begun this work, to end it for them , but bethink, 
if I miscarry under thy medicme, it may go hard with 
thee.” 

“That were severe measure,” said Wayland, “since the 
issue of medicine, and the end of life, are in God’s disposal 
But I will stand the nsk. I have not hved so long under 
ground, to be afraid of a grave.” 

“Nay, if thou be’st so confident,” said the Earl of 
Sussex, “I vnll take the nsk too, for the learned can do 
nothing for me. Tell me how this medicme is to be taken.” 

“ That will I do presently,” said Wayland , “ but allow 
me to condition that, since I incur aU the nsk of this 
treatment, no other physician shall be permitted to mterfere 
w ith It ” 

“ That is but fair,” replied the Earl , “ and now prepare 
your drug ” 

While Wayland obeyed the Earl’s commands, his servants, 
by the artist’s direction, undressed then master, and placed 
him in bed 

“ I warn you,” he said, “ that the first operation of this 
medicme will be to produce a heavy sleep, dunng which 
time the chamber must be kept undisturbed , as the conse- 
quences may otherwise be fatal I myself will watch by the 
Earl, with any of the gentlemen of his chamber ” 

“Let all leave the room, save Stanley and this good 
fellow,” said the EarL 

“And saving me also,” said Tressihan. “I too am 
deepl) mterested m the effects of this potion ” 

“Be It bo, good fnend,” said the Earl, “and now for 
our experiment , but first call my secretary and chamberlain ” 

“ Bear witness," he continued, when these officers arrived. 
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“bear witness for me, gentlemen, that our honourable 
friend Tressihan is m no way responsible for the effects which 
this medicine may produce upon me, the taking it being my 
oivn free action and choice, in regard I believe it to be a 
remedy which God has furnished me by unexpected means, 
to recover me of my present malady Commend me to my 
noble and princely Mistress , and say that I live and die her 
true servant, and wish to all about her throne the same 
smgleness of heart and will to serve her, with more ability 
to do so than hath been assigned to poor Thomas Ratcliffe ” 

He then folded his hands, and seemed for a second or 
two absorbed in mental devotion, then took the potion m 
his hand, and, pausmg, regarded Wayland with a look that 
seemed designed to penetrate his very soul, but which 
caused no anxiety or hesitation m the countenance or 
manner of the artist 

“ Here is nothing to be feared," said Sussex to Tressihan , 
and swallowed the medicme without farther hesitation 

“ I am now to pray your lordship,” said Wayland, “ to 
dispose yourself to rest as commodiously as you can , and 
of you, gentlemen, to remain as still and mute as if you 
waited at your mother's deathbed ” 

The chamberlain and secretary then withdrew, giving 
orders that all doors should be bolted, and all noise m the 
house strictly prohibited Several gentlemen were voluntary 
watchers m the hall, but none remained m the chamber of 
the sick Earl, save his groom of the chamber, the artist, and 
Tressihan — Wayland Smith’s predictions were speedily 
accomplished, and a sleep fell upon the Earl, so deep and 
sound, that they who watched his bedside began to tear, 
that, in his weakened state, he might pass away without 
awakening from his lethargy Wayland Smith himselt 
appeared anxious, and felt the temples of the Earl shghtly, 
from time to time, attending particularly to the state of his 
respiration, which was full and deep, but at the same time 
easy and umnteriupted 
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CHAPTER XV 


You loggerheaded and unpohsh’d grooms, 

What, no attendance, no regard, no duty? 

\\Tiere is the foohsh kna\e I sent before? 

Tamiug of the Shrew^ 

There is no period at which men look worse in the 
eyes of each other, or feel more uncomfortable, than when 
the first dawn of daylight finds them watchers Even a 
beauty of the first order, after the vigils of a ball are 
interrupted by the dawn, Mould do wisely to withdraw 
herself from the gaze of her fondest and most partial 
admirers Such was the pale, mauspicious, and ungrateful 
light, which began to beam upon those who kept watch all 
night, in the hall at Say’s Court, and which mingled its cold, 
pale, blue diffusion with the red, yellow, and smoky beams 
of expinng lamps and torches The young gallant, whom 
M'e noticed m our last chapter, had left the room for a few 
minutes, to learn the cause of a knocking at the outward 
gate, and on his return, was so struck with the forlorn and 
ghastly aspects of his companions of the watch, that he 
exclaimed, “Pity of my heart, my masters, hou hke owls 
you look ' Methinks, when the sun nses, I shall see you 
flutter off Math your eyes dazzled, to stick yourselves mto 
the next ivy-tod or ruined steeple ” 

“ Hold thy peace, thou gibmg fool,” said Blount , “ hold 
thy peace Is this a time for jeenng, when the manhood 
of England is perchance dymg Mithm a wall's breadth of 
thee ? ” 

‘There thou best,” replied the gallant 
“ How, he ' ” exclaimed Blount, starting up, “ he, and to 
me ? ” 


^ IV X ii8 
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“Why, so thou didst, thou peevish fool,” answered the 
youth , “ thou didst he on that bench even now, didst thou 
not? But art thou not a hasty coxcomb, to pick up a wry 
word so wrathfully? Nevertheless, loving and honounng 
my lord as truly as thou, or any one, I do say, that should 
Heaven take him from us, all England’s manhood dies not 
with him ” 

“ Ay,” replied Blount, “ a good portion wll survive with 
thee, doubtless ” 

“And a good portion with thyself, Blount, and with stout 
Markham here, and Tracy, and all of us But I am he 
wll best employ the talent Heaven has given to us all ” 

“As how, I pnthee?" said Blount, “tell us your 
mystery of multiplying” 

“\^y, sus,” answered the youth, “ye are like goodly 
land, which, hears no crop because it is not quickened by 
manure, but I have that rising spint m me, which will 
make my poor faculties labour to keep pace ivith iL My 
ambition will keep my bram at work, I warrant thee ” 

“I pray to God it does not dnve thee mad," said 
Blount , “ for my part, if we lose our noble lord, I bid adieu 
to the court and to the camp both I have five hundred foul 
acres in Norfolk, and thither will I, and change the court 
pantoufle for the country hobnail " 

“O base transmutation 1” exclaimed his antagonist, 
“ thou hast already got the true rustic slouch — thy shoulders 
stoop, as if thme hands were at the stilts of the plough, and 
thou hast a kmd of earthy smell about thee, nibtead ot 
being perfumed ivith essence, as a gallant and courtier 
should On my soul, thou hast stolen out to roll thyself 
on a hay mow ' Thy only excuse will be to swear by thy 
hilts^, that the farmer had a fair daughter " 

“I pray thee, Walter,” said another of the company, 
“ cease thy raillery, which suits neither time nor place, and 
tell us who was at the gate just now ” 

“ Doctor Masters, physician to her Grace m ordmary, 
sent by her especial orders to enquire after the Earl's 
health,” answered Walter 

“Ha! what?” exclaimed Tracy, “that was no slight 
^ The hilts of his sword Cf Shakespeare / Hmry IV li iv 130 
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mark of favour , if the Earl can but come through, he will 
match with Leicester yet Is Masters with my lord at 
present ? ” 

“ Nay," replied Walter, “ he is half way back to Green- 
wich by this time, and in high dudgeon " 

“Thou didst not refuse him admittance?” exclaimed 
Tracy 

“ Thou wert not, surely, so mad ? ” ejaculated Blount 
“I refused him admittance as flatly, Blount, as you 
would refuse a penny to a bhnd beggar, as obstinately, 
Trac}, as thou didst ever deny access to a dun” 

“ \\hy, m the fiend’s name, didst thou trust him to go to 
the gate?” said Blount to Tracy 

“ It suited his years better than mine,” answered Tracy , 
“ but he has undone us all now thoroughly My lord may 
hve or die, he will never have a look of favour from her 
Majesty again.” 

“Nor the means of making fortunes for his followers,” 
said the young gallant, smiling contemptuously, — “there 
lies the sore pomt that wall brook no handhng My good 
sirs, I sounded my lamentations over my lord somewhat 
less loudly than some of you , but when the point comes of 
douig him service, I will yield to none of you Had this 
learned leech entered, think’st thou not there had been 
such a coil betwixt him and Tressilian’s raediciner, that not 
the sleeper only, but the very dead might have awakened ? 
I know what larum belongs to the discord of doctors " 

“ And who is to take the blame of opposmg the Queen’s 
orders?” said Tracy “for, undeniably, Doctor Masters 
came with her Grace’s positive commands to cure the 
Eark” 

“ I, who have done the wrong, will bear the blame,” said 
Walter 

“ Thus, then, off fly the dreams of court lavour thou hast 
nounshcd,” said Blount , “ and despite all thy boasted art 
and ambition, Devonshire will see thee shine a true younger 
brother, flt to sit low at the board, carve turn about with the 
chaplain, look that the hounds be fed, and see the squire’s 
girths draw n w hen he goes a-hunting ” 

“Not so,” said the young man, colouring, “not while 
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Ireland and the Netherlands have wars, and not while the 
sea hath pathless waves The rich West hath lands 
undreamed of, and Britain contains bold hearts to venture 
on the quest of them — Adieu for a space, my masters I 
go to walk m the court and look to the sentinels ” 

“ The lad hath quicksilver in his veins, that is certain," 
said Blount, looking at Markham 

“ He hath that both m bram and blood,” said Markham, 
“ which may either make or mar him But, m closmg the 
door against Masters, he hath done a danng and lovmg 
piece of service, for Tressihan’s fellow hath ever averred, 
that to wake the Earl were death, and Masters would wake 
the Seven Sleepers themselves, if he thought they slept not 
by the regular ordmance of medicine ” 

Mommg was well advanced, when Tressilian, fatigued 
and over-watched, came down to the hall with the joyful 
mteUigence, that the Earl had awakened of himself, that he 
found his mtemal complamts much mitigated, and spoke 
with a cheerfulness, and looked round with a vivacity, which 
of themselves showed a material and favourable change had 
taken place Tressihan at the same time commanded the 
attendance of one or two of his followers, to report what had 
passed durmg the mght, and to reheve the watchers m the 
Earl’s chamber 

When the message of the Queen was communicated to 
the Earl of Sussex, he at first smiled at the repulse which 
the physician had received from his zealous young follower, 
but mstantly recollectmg himself, he commanded Blount, 
his master of the horse, mstantly to take boat, and go down 
the river to the Palace of Greenwich, taking young Walter 
and Tracy with him, and make a suitable compliment, 
expressing his grateful thanks to his Sovereign, and men- 
tioning the cause why he had not been enabled to profit by 
the assistance of the \vise and learned Doctor Masters 

“A plague on it,” said Blount, as he descended the 
stairs, “ had he sent me with a cartel to Leicester, I think I 
should have done his errand mdifferently well But to go 
to our gracious Sovereign, before whom all words must be 
lackered over either with gildmg or with sugar, is such a 
confectionary matter as clean baffles my poor old English 
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brain — Come with me, Tracy, and come you too, Master 
Walter Wittypate, that art the cause of our having all this 
ado Let us see it thy neat brain, that frames so many 
flashy fireworks, can help out a plam fellow at need with 
some of thy shrewd devices ” 

“Never fear, never fear,” exclaimed the youth, “it is I 
will help you through — let me but fetch ray cloak ” 

“^^^ly, thou hast it on thy shoulders,” said Blount, — 
“ the lad is mazed ” 

“No, no, this is Tracy’s old mantle,” answered Walter, 
“ I go not ivith thee to court unless as a gentleman should ” 
“\Vhy,” said Blount, “thy bravenes are hke to dazzle 
the e) es of none but some poor groom or porter ” 

“ I know that,” said the youth , “ but I am resolved I 
will ha\ e my own cloak, ay, and brush my doublet to boot, 
ere I stu forth with you.” 

“Well, well,” said Blount, “here is a coil about a 
doublet and a cloak — get thyself ready, a God’s name 1 ” 
They were soon launched on the princely bosom of the 
broad Thames, upon which the sun now shone forth m all 
Its splendour 

“There are tivo things scarce matched in the universe,” 
said Walter to Blount, — “the sun m heaven, and the 
Thames on the earth ” 

“ The one iviU fight us to Greenwich well enough,” said 
Blount, “ and the other would take us there a httle faster if 
It were ebb tide.” 

“ And this is all thou thmk’st — all thou carest — all thou 
deem’st the use of the King of Elements, and the King of 
Kivers, to guide three such poor caitiffs, as thyself, and me, 
and Tracy, upon an idle journey of courtly ceremony ' ” 

“ It is no errand of my seeking, faith,” replied Blount, 
“and I could excuse both the sun and the Thames the 
ti ouble of carrying me where I have no great mmd to go , 
and where I expect but dog’s wages for my trouble — and by 
ni) honour,” he added, lookmg out irom the head of the 
boat, “it Seems to me as if our message were a sort of 
labour m i am , for see, the Queen’s barge lies at the stairs, 
as if her Majesty were about to take water" 
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It was even so The royal barge, manned with the 
Queen's watermen, richly attired in the regal liveries, and 
having the banner of England displayed, did indeed lie at 
the great stairs which ascended from the nver, and along 
with It two or three other boats for transporting such part of 
her retinue as were not m immediate attendance on the 
royal person The yeomen of the guard, the tallest and 
most handsome men whom England could produce, guarded 
with their halberds the passage from the palace-gate to the 
nver side, and all seemed in readiness for the Queen’s 
commg forth, although the day was yet so early 

“By my faith, this bodes us no good,” said Blount, 
“it must be some perilous cause puts her Grace m motion 
thus untimeously By my counsel, we were best put back 
again, and tell the Earl what we have seen ” 

“Tell the Earl what we have seen • ” said Walter, “why, 
what have we seen but a boat, and men with scarlet jerkins, 
and halberds in their hands ? Let us do his errand, and tell 
him what the Queen says m reply ” 

So saymg, he caused the boat to be pulled towards a 
landmg-place at some distance from the principal one, 
which It would not, at that moment, have been thought 
respectful to approach, and jumped on shore, followed, 
though with reluctance, by his cautious and timid com- 
panions As they approached the gate of the palace, one of 
the sergeant porters told them they could not at present 
enter, as her Majesty was m the act of coming forth The 
gentlemen used the name of the Earl of Sussex, but it 
proved no charm to subdue the officer, who alleged in reply, 
that it was as much as his post was worth, to disobey in 
the least tittle the commands which he had received 
“Nay, I told you as much before,” said Blount, “do, 
I pray you, my dear Walter, let us take boat, and return ” 
“Not tdl I see the Queen come forth,” returned the 
youth, composedly 

“Thou art mad, stark mad, by the massl” answered 
Blount 

“And thou,” said Walter, “art turned coward of the 
sudden I have seen thee face half a score of shag-headed 
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Insh kernes’ to thy own share of them, and now thou 
would’st blmk and go back to shun the frown of a fair 
lady 1 ” 

At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began to 
issue forth in array, preceded and flanked by the band of 
Gentleman Pensioners After this, amid a crowd of lords 
and ladies, jet so disposed around her that she could see 
and be seen on all sides, came Elizabeth herself, then in the 
pnme of womanhood, and in the full glow of what in a 
Sovereign was called beauty, and who would in the lowest 
rank of life ha\ e been truly judged a noble figure, joined to 
a striking and commanding phj’Siognomy She leant on 
the arm of Lord Hunsdon*, whose relation to her by her 
mother’s side often procured him such distinguished marks 
of Elizabeth’s intimacy 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned had 
probably never yet approached so near the person of his 
Sovereign, and he pressed forward as far as the line of 
warders permitted, m order to avail himself of the present 
opportunity His companion, on the contrary, cursmg his 
imprudence, kept pulhng him backwards, till Walter shook 
him off impatiently, and letting his rich cloak drop carelessly 
from one shoulder , a natural action, which served, however, 
to display to the best advantage his well-proportioned 
person Unbonneting at the same time, he fixed his eager 
gaze on the Queen’s approach, with a mixture of respectful 
curiosity, and modest yet ardent admiration, which suited 
so well with his fine features, that the warders, struck with 
his rich attire and noble countenance, suffered him to 
approach the ground over which the Queen was to pass, 
somewhat closer than was permitted to ordinary specta- 
tors Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Ehzabeth’s 
cje, — an eye never indifferent to the admiration which 
she deservedly excited among her subjects, or to the fair 
proportions of external form which chanced to distinguish 

’ for our Iribb wars 

We imisi supplant those rough rug headed kerns 
Shakespeare, RicI aid II 11 j ijj 
V keiiie wa.' i hghi irmcJ lush soldier 
* lleiiij Carej, Lord liutvsdon, son of \nne Buie) a’s sister 
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any of her courtiers Accordingly, she fixed her keen 
glance on the youth, as she approached the place where he 
stood, with a look in which surprise at his boldness seemed 
to be unmingled with resentment, while a tnfling accident 
happened which attracted her attention towards him yet 
more strongly The night had been rainy, and just where 
the young gentleman stood, a small quantity of mud inter- 
rupted the Queen’s passage As she hesitated to pass on, 
the gallant, throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it 
on the miry spot, so as to ensure her stepping over it drj- 
shod. Elizabeth looked at the young man, who accom- 
pamed this act of devoted courtesy with a profound 
reverence, and a blush that overspread his whole coun- 
tenance The Queen was confused, and blushed in her 
turn, nodded her head, hastily passed on, and embarked m 
her barge without saying a word 

“Come along, Sir Coxcomb,” said Blount, “your gay 
cloak wiU need the brush today, I wok Nay, if >ou had 
meant to make a foot-cloth of your mantle, better have kept 
Trac/s old drap-de-bure, which despises all colours " 

“ This cloak,” said the youth, taking it up and foldmg 
It, “ shall never be brushed while in my possession ” 

“ And that will not be long, if you learn not a little more 
economy — we shall have you in cuerJ)o^ soon, as the 
Spaniard says ” 

Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the Band 
of Pensioners 

“ I was sent,” said he, after looking at them attentively, 
“ to a gentleman who hath no cloak, or a muddy one — You, 
sir, I think,” addressing the younger cavaher, “ are the man , 
you will please to follow me ” 

“He is in attendance on me,” said Blount, “on me, 
the noble Earl of Sussex’s master of horse ” 

“ I have nothing to say to that,” answered the messenger, 
“ my orders are directly from her Majesty, and concern this 
gentleman only ” 

So saying, he walked away, followed by Walter, leavmg 
the others behind, Blount’s eyes almost starting from his 
head with the excess of his astonishment. At length he 

‘ ‘ In lUe body,’ 1 1 nakud 
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gave vent to it in an exclamation — “Who the good jere® 
would have thought this 1 ” And shaking his head with a 
mystenous air, he walked to his own boat, embarked, and 
returned to Deptford 

The young cavaher was, in the meanwhile, guided to the 
iiater-side by the Pensioner, who showed him considerable 
respect, a circumstance which, to persons in his situation, 
may be considered as an augury of no small consequence. 
He ushered him into one of the whemes which lay ready to 
attend the Queen’s barge, which was already proceeding up 
the mer, ivith the advantage of that flood tide, of which, in 
the course of theu- descent, Blount had complained to his 
associates 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition at 
the signal of the Gentleman Pensioner, that they very soon 
brought their httle skiff under the stern of the Queen’s 
boat, where she sate beneath an awning, attended by two or 
three ladies, and the nobles of her household She looked 
more than once at the wherry in which the young adventurer 
was seated, spoke to those around her, and seemed to laugh 
At length one of the attendants, by the Queen’s order 
apparently, made a sign for the wherry to come alongside, 
and the young man was desired to step from his own skiff 
into the Queen's barge, which he performed wth graceful 
agility at the fore part of the boat, and was brought aft to 
the Queen’s presence, the wherry at the same time dropping 
into the rear The youth underwent the gaze of Majesty, 
not the less gracefully that his self-possession was mingled 
with embarrassment The muddied cloak still hung upon 
his arm, and formed the natural topic with which the Queen 
introduced the conversation 

“You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our behalf, 
young man We thank you for jour service, though the 
manner of offering it was unusual, and something bold ” 

“ In a sovereign’s need,” answered the youth, “it is each 
liege man’s duty to be bold ” 

“God’s pit) I that was well said, ray lord,” said the 
Queen, turning to a gii\e person who sate by her, and 
msweud with a gi ive mclmation of the head, and somethin"- 

® X eoiiupuoii ^ojci }cai , — Di e\Uaiinuon of aatoiiisliment 
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of a mumbled assent “Well, young man, your gallantry 
shall not go unrewarded Go to the wardrobe keeper, and 
he shall have orders to supply the suit which you have cast 
away m our service Thou shalt have a suit, and that of 
the newest cut, I promise thee, on the word of a princess ” 

“ May it please your Grace,” said Walter, hesitating, “ it 
IS not for so humble a servant of your Majesty to measure 

out your bounties , but if it became me to choose ” 

“Thou wouldst have gold, I svarrant me,” said the 
Queen, interrupting him , “ fie, young man ! I take shame 
to say, that, in our capital, such and so vanous are the 
means of thriftless folly, that to give gold to youth is giving 
fuel to fire, and furnishing them with the means of self 
destruction If I live and reign, these means of unchristian 
excess shall be abndged Yet thou mayst be poor," she 
added, “or thy parents may be — It shall be gold, if thou 
wdt, but thou shalt answer to me for the use on’t ” 
Walter waited patiently until the Queen had done, and 
then modestly assured her, that gold was still less m his 
wish than the raiment her Majesty had before offered 
“How, boyl” said the Queen, “neither gold nor gar- 
ment? \^at is it thou wouldst have of me, then?” 

“Only permission, madam — if it is not asking too 
high an honour — permission to wear the cloak which did 
you this tnfling service ” 

“ Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy ? ” 
said the Queen 

“It IS no longer mine,” said Walter, “when your 
Majesty’s foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a pnnce, 
but far too nch a one for its former owner ” 

The Queen again blushed, and endeavoured to cover, 
by laughing, a slight degree of not unpleasing surpnse and 
confusion 

“ Heard you ever the like, my lords ? The youth’s head 
IS turned with reading romances — I must know somethmg 
of him, that I may send him safe to his fnends — What art 
thou ? ” 

“ A gentleman of the household of the Earl of Sussex, 
so please your Grace, sent hither ivith his master of horse, 
upon a message to your Majesty ” 
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In a moment the gracious expression which Elizabeth’s 
ce had hitherto maintained gave way to an expression of 
lughtiness and seventy 

“ My Lord of Sussex,” she said, “ has taught us how to 
;gard his messages, by the value he places upon ours We 
ent but this morning the physician in ordinary of our 
bamber, and that at no usual time, understanding his lord- 
, hip’s illness to be more dangerous than we had before 
ipprehended There is at no court in Europe a man more 
skilled in this holy and most useful science than Doctor 
Masters, and he came from Us to our subject Nevertheless, 
he found the gate of Say’s Court defended by men with 
culvenns, as if it had been on the Borders of Scotland, 
not in the vicinity of our court, and when he demanded 
admittance in our name, it was stubbornly refused. For 
this slight of a kindness, which had but too much of conde- 
scension in It, we will receive, at present at least, no excuse , 
and some such we suppose to have been the purport of my 
Lord of Sussex’s message ” 

This was uttered in a tone, and with a gesture, which 
made Lord Sussex’s fnends who were wnthm hearmg tremble 
He to whom the speech was addressed, however, trembled 
not , but with great deference and humility, as soon as the 
Queen’s passion gave him an opportunity, he replied — “ So 
please your most gracious Majesty, I was charged with no 
apology from the Earl of Sussex ” 

“VVith what were you then charged, sir?” said the 
Queen, w’lth the impetuosity which, amid nobler qualities, 
strongly marked her character , “ was it wuth a justification ? 
— or, God’s death ! with a defiance^” 

“ Madam,” said the young man, “ my Lord of Sussex 
knew the ofience approached towards treason, and could 
think of nothing save of securmg the offender, and placing 
him in your Majesty’s hands, and at your mercy The 
noble Earl was last asleep when jour most gracious message 
reached him, a potion having been admmistered to that 
puiposc by his physician, and his Lordship knew not of the 
ungracious repuLe jour Iilajcsty’s royal and most comfortable 
mcisace had received, until after he awoke this mormno’” 
“And which ol his domestics, then, m the name of 
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the Queen, laughing, “for my Hebrew learning does not 
come quite at a call — How say you, my Lord of Lincoln ? 
Hath the lad given a just mterpretation of the text?” 

“The word safeiy, most gracious madam,” said the 
Bishop of Lincoln®, “ for so hath been translated, it may be 

somewhat hastily, the Hebrew word, being” 

“ My lord,” said the Queen, interrupting him, “ we said 
we had forgotten our Hebrew — But for thee, young man, 
what is thy name and birth? ” 

“ Raleigh is my name, most gracious Queen, the youngest 
son of a large but honourable family of Devonshire.” 

“ Raleigh ? ” said Elizabeth, after a moment’s recollection , 
“ have we not heard of your service m Ireland ?° ” 

“ I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
madam,” replied Raleigh, “ scarce, however, of consequence 
sufficient to reach your Grace’s ears ” 

“ They hear farther than you think of,” said the Queen, 
graciously, “and have heard of a youth who defended a ford 
m Shannon against a w'hole band of wild Insh rebels, until 
the stream ran purple with their blood and his own.” 

“ Some blood I may have lost,” said the youth, looking 
down, “but It was where my best is due, and that is m 
your Majesty’s service ” 

The Queen paused, and then said hastily, “ You are very 
young, to have fought so well, and to spe^ so well But 
you must not escape your penance for turning back Masters 
— the poor man hath caught cold on the nver, for our 
order reached him when he was just returned from certain 
visits m London, and he held it matter of loyalty and con- 
science instantly to set forth again So hark ye. Master 
Raleigh, see thou fail not to wear thy muddy cloak, in 
token of penitence, till our pleasure be farther known. And 
here,” she added, giving him a jewel of gold, in the form of 
i chess man, “ I give thee this to wear at the collar ” 

Raleigh, to whom nature had taught intmtively, as it 

“ Ihemab Cooper or Cowpcr, Bishop of Lincoln 1571 — S4 
" Uakiji had seen scriicc with ihe Huguenots, m France, bcino 
picbLUi at the battles, of Jamac and Moncontour (1560), but he did nol 
^o to Ireland until i.,so The incident of the cloak tif true) must ha\e 
o..cuued on hia leiurn in ijSi, when he raptdl) gained Elizabeth’s 
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were, those courtly arts which many scarce acquire from 
long Experience, knelt, and, as he took from her hand the 
jewel, kissed the fingers which gave it He knew, perhaps, 
better than almost any of the courtiers who surrounded her, 
how to mingle the devotion claimed by the Queen, with 
the gallantry due to her personal beauty — and in this, his 
first attempt to unite them, he succeeded so well, as at 
once to gratify Elizabeth’s personal vanity, and her love of 
power*" 

His master, the Earl of Sussex, had the full advantage 
of the satisfaction which Raleigh had afforded Elizabeth, on 
their first interview 

“ My lords and ladies,” said the Queen, looking around 
to the retmue by whom she was attended, “ rr^ethmks, smce 
we are upon the nver, it were well to renounce our present 
purpose of going to the city, and surprise this poor Earl of 
Sussex with a visit He is ill, and suffenng doubtless 
under the fear of our displeasure, from which he hath been 
honestly cleared by the frank avowal of this malapert boy 
What thmk ye ? were it not an act of chanty to give him 
such consolation as the thanks of a Queen, much bound to 
him for his loyal service, may perchance best mmister? " 

It may be readily supposed, that none to whom this 
speech was addressed, ventured to oppose its purport 

“Your Grace," said the Bishop ot Lincoln, “is the 
breath of our nostnls ” The men of war averred, that the 
face of the Sovereign was a whetstone to the soldier’s sword , 
while the men of state were not less of opinion, that the 
light of the Queen’s countenance was a lamp to the paths 
of her councillors , and the ladies agreed, with one voice, 
that no noble in England so well deserved the regard of 
England’s Royal Mistress as the Earl of Sussex — the Earl of 
Leicester’s nght being reserved entire , so some of the more 
politic worded their assent — an exception to which Eliza- 
beth paid no apparent attention 1 he barge had, therefore, 
orders to deposit its royal freight at Deptford, at the nearest 
and most convenient point of communication with Say’s 
Court, m order that the Queen might satisfy her royal and 

Note V — Court favour of bur Walter Raleigh. 
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maternal solicitude, by making personal enquines after the 
health of the Earl of Sussex 

Raleigh, whose acute spint foresaw and anticipated 
important consequences from the most trifling events, 
hastened to ask the Queen’s permission to go in the skiff, 
and announce the royal visit to his master, ingeniously 
suggesting, that the joyful surprise might prove prejudicial 
to'lus health, since the nchest and most generous cordials 
may sometimes be fatal to those who have been long in 
a languishing state. 

But whether the Queen deemed it too presumptuous m 
so young a courtier to interpose his opinion unasked, or 
iihether she Mas mo\ed by a recurrence of the feelmg of 
jealousy, iihich had been instilled mto her, by reports that 
the Earl kept armed men about his person, she desired 
Raleigh, sharply, to reserve his counsel all it was required of 
him, and repeated her former orders, to be landed at Deptford, 
adding, “ we uall ourseh es see what sort of household my 
Lord of Sussex keeps about him ” 

“Now the Lord have pity on us!” said the young 
courtier to himself “Good hearts, the Earl hath many 
a one round him , but good heads are scarce ivith us — and 
he himself is too ill to give direction And Blount mil be 
at his morning meal of Yarmouth herrings and ale, and 
Tracy will have his beastly black puddings and Rhenish , — 
those thorough paced Welshmen, Thomas ap Rice and Evan 
Evans, will be at work on their leek porndge and toasted 
cheese — and she detests, they sav, all coarse meats, evil 
smells, and strong wines Could they but think of burning 
some rosemary in the great hall ' but vogue la ga/ere'\ all 
must now be trusted to chance Luck hath done mdifferent 
well lor me this morning, for I trust I have spoiled a cloak, 
and made a court fortune — May she do as much for my 
gallant patron ' ’’ 

rile ro>al barge soon stopped at Deptford, and, amid 
die loud shouts ot the populace, which her presence never 
luled to excite, the Queen, with a eanopy borne oxer her 
he.id, walked, accompanied by her retinue, towards Saj’s 
L juit, wheie the disUiit acclamations of the people gate 
** * Let the i,ailcy lw\e Ha wa},’ j <r ‘ come hat auy I ' 
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the first notice of her arrival Sussex, who was in the act 
of advising with Tressilian how he should make up the 
supposed breach m the Queen’s favour, was infinitely sur- 
prised at learning her immediate approach — not that the 
Queen’s custom of visiting her more distinguished nobility, 
whether in health or sickness, could be unknown to him, 
but the suddenness of the communication left no time for 
those preparations with which he well knevv Elizabeth loved 
to be greeted, and the rudeness and confusion of his mih- 
tary household, much increased by his late illness, rendered 
him altogether unprepared for her reception 

Cursing internally the chanct which thus brought her 
gracious visitation on him unaware, he hastened down with 
Tressilian, to whose eventful and interesting story he had 
just given an attentive ear 

“ My worthy fnend,” he said, “ such support as I can 
give your accusation of Varney, you have a right to expect, 
alike from justice and gratitude Chance will presently show 
whether I can do aught with our Sovereign, or whether, in 
very deed, my meddling in your afiair may not rather pre- 
judice than serve you ” 

Thus spoke Sussex, while hastily casting around him a 
loose robe of sables, and adjusting his person in the best 
manner he could to meet the eye of his Sovereign But no 
humed attention bestowed on his apparel could remo\e the 
ghastly effects of long illness on a countenance which 
nature had marked with features rather strong than pleasing 
Besides, he was low of stature and, though broad-shouldered, 
athletic, and fit for martial achievements, his presence in a 
peaceful hall was not such as ladies love to look upon , 
a personal disadvantage, which was supposed to give Sussex, 
though esteemed and honoured by his Sovereign, consider- 
able disadvantage when compared with Leicester, who was 
alike remarkable for elegance of manners, and for beauty of 
person 

The Earl’s utmost despatch only enabled him to meet 
the Queen as she entered the great hall, and he at once 
perceived there was a cloud on her brow Her jealous eye 
had noticed the martial irray of armed gentlemen ind 
retainers with which the mansion house was filled, and her 
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first words expressed her disapprobation — “ Is this a royal 
garrison, my Lord of Sussex, that it holds so many pikes 
and calivers ? or have we by accident overshot Say’s Court, 
and landed at out Tower of London?” 

Lord Sussex hastened to offer some apology 
“It needs not,” she said “My lord, we intend speedily 
to take up a certain quarrel between your lordship and 
another great lord of our household, and at the same time 
to reprehend this uncivili2ed and dangerous practice of 
surrounding yourselves with armed, and even with ruffianly 
followers, as if, in the neighbourhood of our capital, nay in 
the \ ery v erge of our royal residence, you were preparing to 
wage cml war wuth each other We are glad to see you so 
well recovered, my lord, though without the assistance of 
the learned physician whom we sent to you — Urge no 
excuse — we know how that matter fell out, and we have 
corrected for it the wild slip, young Raleigh — By the way, 
my lord, we will speedily relieve your household of him, and 
take him into our own Something there is about him 
which merits to be better nurtured than he is like to be 
amongst your very military followers” 

To this proposal Sussex, though scarce understanding 
how’ the Queen came to make it, could only bow and 
express his acquiescence He then entreated her to remain 
till refreshment could be offered, but in this he could not 
prevail And, after a few compliments of a much colder 
and more commonplace character than might have been 
expected from a step so decidedly favourable as a personal 
Mbit, the Queen took her leave of Say’s Court, having 
brought confusion thither along with her, and leaving doubt 
and apprehension behind. 
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Then call them to our presence Face to face, 

And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and accused freely speak , — 

High stomach’d are they both and full of ire, 

In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire 

Rtckard II ‘ 

“ I AM ordered to attend court to-monow," said 
Leicester, speaking to Varney, “to meet, as they surmise, 
my Lord of Sussex. The Queen intends to take up matters 
betwixt us This comes of her visit to Sa/s Court, of which 
you must needs speak so hghtly 

“I mamtam it was nothing,” said Varney, “nay, I 
know from a sure mtelligencer, who was within ear-shot 
of much that was said, that Sussex has lost rather than 
gamed by that visit The Queen said, when she stepped 
into the boat, that Say’s Court looked like a guard-house, 
and smelt like an hospital ‘ Like a cook’s shop in Ram’s 
Alley’, rather,’ said the Countess of Rutland, who is e\er 
your lordship’s good fnend And then my Lord of Lmcoln 
must needs put in his holy oar, and say, that my Lord of 
Sussex must be excused for his rude and old-world house- 
keeping, since he had as yet no w ife ” 

“ And what said the Queen ? ” asked Leicester, hastily 
“She took him up roundly," said Varney, “and asked 
what my Lord Sussex had to do with a wife, or my Lord 
Bishop to speak on such a subject ‘ It marriage is per- 
mitted,' she said, ‘ I nowhere read that it is enjoined 

^ I 1 i8 

’ A low lano m Whitefnars (sec p 40), full ot cookshops 
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“ She hkes not marnages, or speech of mamage, among 
churchmen,” said Leicester 

“Nor among courtiers neither,” said Varney, but, 
observing that Leicester changed countenance, he instantly 
added, “ that all the ladies who were present had joined m 
ridiculing Lord Sussex’s housekeeping, and in contrasting it 
vnth the reception her Grace would have assuredly received 
at my Lord of Leicester’s ” 

“You haie gathered much tidings,” said Leicester, “but 
)ou have forgotten or omitted the most important of all 
She hath added another to those dangling satellites, whom 
it is her pleasure to keep revolving around her ” 

“Your lordship meaneth that Raleigh, the Devonshire 
youth,” said Varney, “ the Knight of the Cloak, as they call 
him at court ? ” 

“ He may be Knight of the Garter one day, for aught I 
know,” said Leicester, “for he advances rapidly — She hath 
cap’d verses with him, and such fooleries I would gladly 
abandon, of my own free will, the part I have in her fickle 
favour, but 1 will not be elbowed out of it by the clown 
Sussex, or this new upstart I hear Tressilian is with Sussex 
also, and high in his favour — I would spare him for con- 
siderations, but he will thrust himself on his fate — Sussex, 
too, IS almost as well as ever m his health ” 

“ My lord,” replied Varney, “ there will be rubs m the 
smoothest road, specially when it leads up hill Sussex’s 
illness w'as to us a god-send, from which I hoped much 
He has recovered, indeed, but he is not now more formid- 
able than ere he fell ill, when he received more than one 
foil in wrestling with your lordship Let not your heart fail 
you, my lord, and all shall be wdl ’’ 

“My heart never tailed roe, sir,” replied Leicester 
“No, my lord,” said Varney, ' but it has betrayed you 
right often He that would climb a tree, my lord, must 
grasp by the branches, not by the blossom " 

“Well, well, well'” said Leicester, impatiently, “I 
understand thy meanmg— My heart shall neither fail me 
nor seduce me Have my retinue m order — see that their 
irnv be so splendid as to put down not only the rude 
Companions of Ratclitie, but the retainers of eiery other 
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nobleman and courtier Let them be well armed withal, 
but without any outward display of their weapons, weanng 
them as if more for fashion’s sake than for use. Do thou 
thyself keep close to me, I may have business for you ” 

The preparations of Sussex and his party were not less 
anxious than those of Leicester 

“Thy Supplication, impeaching Varney of seduction,” 
said the Earl to Tressilian, “is by this time in the Queen’s 
hand — I have sent it through a sure channel Methinks 
your suit should succeed, being, as it is, founded in justice 
and honour, and Elizabeth being the very muster of both 
But, I wot not how — the gipsy ” {so Sussex was wont to call 
his nval on account of his dark complexion) “hath much to 
say with her in these holyday times of peace — Were war at 
the gates, I should be one of her white boys^, but soldiers, 
hke their bucklers and Bilboa blades, get out of fashion in 
peace time, and satin sleeves and walking rapiers bear the 
bell Well, we must be gay, since such is the fashion — 
Blount, hast thou seen our household put into their new 
bravenes ? — But thou know’st as little of these toys as I do 
— thou wouldst be ready enow at disposing a stand of 
pikes ” 

“My good lord,” answered Blount, “Raleigh hath been 
here, and taken that charge upon him — Your train will 
glitter hke a May mormng — Marry, the cost is another 
question One might keep an hospital of old soldiers at 
the charge of ten modern lacke>s ” 

“ We must not count cost to-day, Nicholas,” said the 
Earl in reply , “ I am beholden to Raleigh for his care — I 
trust, though, he has remembered that I am an old soldier, 
and would have no more of these follies than needs must ” 
“Nay, I understand nought about it,” said Blount, “but 
here are your honourable lordship’s brave kinsmen and 
fnends coming in by scores to wait upon you to court, 
where, methinks, we shall bear as brave a front as Leicester, 
let him ruffle it as he will ” 

“Give them the strictest charges,” said Sussex, “that 
they suffer no provocation short ot actual violence to 

^ Darhngb Bilboa or Bilbao on the Bay of Bibeiy was lamous for 
Its sworiB 
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provoke them into quarrel — they have hot bloods, and I 
would not give Leicester the advantage over me by any 
imprudence of theirs ” 

The Earl of Sussex ran so hastily through these dnec- 
tions, that it was with difficulty Tressilian at length found 
opportunity to ex'press his surpnse that he should have 
proceeded so far in the affair of Sir Hugh Robsart as to lay 
his petition at once before the Queen — “ It was the opinion 
of the young lady’s fnends,” he said, “ that Leicester’s sense 
of justice should be first appealed to, as the offence had 
been committed by his officer, and so he had expressly told 
to Sussex ” 

“This could have been done without applying to me,” 
said Sussex, somewhat haughtily “/, at least, ought not 
to ha\ e been a counsellor when the object was a humiliat- 
ing reference to Leicester, and I am surpnsed that you, 
Tressilian, a man of honour, and my fnend, would assume 
such a mean course If you said so, I certainly understood 
you not in a matter which sounded so unlike yourself” 

“My lord,” said Tressihan, “the course I would prefer, 
for my own sake, is that you have adopted , but the fiiends 

of this most unhappy lady ” 

“ O, the fnends — the fnends,” said Sussex, interrupting 
him , “ they must let us manage this cause m the way which 
seems best This is the time and the hour to accumulate 
ever) charge against Leicester and his household, and yours 
the Queen will hold a heavy one But at all events she 
hath the complaint before her ” 

Tressilian could not help suspecting that, in his eagerness 
to strengthen himself agamst his nval, Sussex had purposely 
adopted the course most likely to throw odium on Leicester, 
without considenng minutely whether it were the mode of 
proceeding most likely to be attended with success But 
the step was irreiocable, and Sussex escaped from larther 
discussing It by dismissing his company, wuth the command, 
“Let all be in order at eleven o’clock, I must be at court 
ind in the presence by high noon precisely ” 

While the n\ al statesmen w ere thus anxiously prepanng 
lor then ippro idling meeting m the Queen’s presence, even 
Eluabeth herself was not without apprehension of what 
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might chance from the collision of two such fiery spirits, each 
backed by a strong and numerous body of followers, and 
dividing betwixt them, either openly or in secret, the hopes 
and wishes of most of her court The band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners were all under arms, and a reinforcement of the 
yeomen of the guard was brought down the Thames from 
London A royal proclamation was sent forth, strictly 
prohibiting nobles of whatever degree to approach the 
Palace with retainers or followers, armed \s ith shot, or with 
long weapons, and it was even whispered, that the High 
SherilT of Kent had secret instructions to have a part of the 
array of the county ready on the shortest notice 

The eventful hour, thus anxiously prepared for on all 
sides, at length approached, and, each followed by his long 
and glittering tram of fnends and followers, the nval Earls 
entered the Palace-yard of Greenwich at noon precisely 
As if by previous arrangement, or perhaps by intimation 
that such was the Queen’s pleasure, Sussex and his retinue 
came to the Palace from Deptford by water, while Leicester 
amved by land , and thus they entered the court-yard from 
opposite sides This tnflmg circumstance gave Leicester 
a certain ascendency m the opinion of the vulgar, the 
appearance of his cavalcade of mounted followers showmg 
more numerous and more imposing than those of Sussex's 
party, who were necessarily upon foot No show or sign of 
greeting passed between the Earls, though each looked full 
at the other, both expectmg perhaps an exchange ot 
courtesies, which neither was willing to commence Almost 
m the mmute of their arrival the castle-bell tolled, the 
gates of the Palace were opened, and the Earls entered, 
each numerously attended by such gentlemen of their tram, 
whose rank gave them that pnvilege The yeomen and 
inferior attendants remained in the court-yard, where the 
opposite parties eyed each other with looks of eager hatred 
and scorn, as if waiting ivith impatience for some cause or 
tumult, or some apology for mutual aggression But the> 
were restrained by the stnct commands of their leaders, and 
overawed, perhaps, by the presence of an armed guard of 
unusual strength 

In the meanwhile, the more distinguished persons ot 
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each tram followed their patrons into the lofty halls and 
antechambers of the royal Palace, flowing on in the same 
current, like two streams which are compelled into the same 
channel, jet shun to mix their waters The parties arranged 
themselves, as it were instmctively, on the different sides of 
the lofty apartments, and seemed eager to escape from the 
transient union which the narrowness of the crowded 
entrance had for an instant compelled them to submit to 
The folding doors at the upper end of the long gallery ivere 
immediately afterwards opened, and it was announced in a 
Mhisper that the Queen was in her presence-chamber, to 
Mhich these gave access Both Earls moved slowly and 
stately towards the entrance, Sussex followed by Tressilian, 
Blount, and Raleigh, and Leicester by Varney Ihe pnde 
of Leicester was obhged to give way to court-forms, and 
with a grave and formal mclmation of the head, he paused 
until his nval, a peer of older creation than his own, passed 
before him Sussex returned the reverence with the same 
tormal cmlity, and entered the presence-room Tressihan 
and Blount offered to follow him, but were not permitted, 
the Usher of the Black Rod alleging m excuse, that he had 
precise orders to look to all admissions that day To 
Raleigh, who stood back on the repulse of his companions, 
he said, “You, sw, may enter,” and he entered accordingly 

“ Follow' me close, Varney,” said the Earl of Leicester, 
who had stood aloof for a moment to mark the reception 
of Sussex , and, advancing to the entrance, he was about to 
pass on, when Vainey, who was close behind him, dressed 
out in the utmost braiery of the day, was stopped by the 
usher, as Tressihan and Blount had been before him 
“How IS this. Master Bowyer?" said the Earl of Leicester 
“Know you who I am, and that this is my friend and 
lollower? ” 

“Your lordship will pardon me,” replied Boi.yer, 
stoutly, “my orders are precise, and lunit me to a strict 
dibchaige of my duty ” 

“Ihou art a partial kna\e,” said Leicester, the blood 
mounting to liis face, ‘ to do me this dishonour, when you 
but now admitted a follower of my Lord of Sussev” 

My lord,” said Bowyer, “Master Raleigh is iicwly 
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admitted a sworn servant of her Grace, and to him my 
orders did not apply ” 

“Thou art a knave — an ungrateful knave,” said Leicester, 
“but he that hath done, can undo — thou shalt not prank 
thee in thy authority long 1 " 

This threat he uttered aloud, with less than his usual 
policy and discretion, and having done so, he entered the 
presence-chamber, and made his reverence to the Queen, 
who, attired with even more than her usual splendour, and 
surrounded by those nobles and statesmen whose courage 
and wisdom have rendered her reign immortal, stood ready 
to receive the homage of her subjects She graciously 
returned the obeisance of the favourite Earl, and looked 
alternately at him and at Sussex, as if about to speak, when 
Bowyer, a man whose spirit could not brook the insult he 
had so openly received from Leicester, m the discharge of 
his office, advanced with his black rod in his hand, and 
knelt down before her 

“Why, how now, Bowyer?” said Ebzabeth, “thy courtesy 
seems strangely timed 1 ” 

“My Liege Sovereign,” he said, while every courtier 
around trembled at his audacity, “I come but to ask, 
whether, m the discharge of mme office, I am to obey your 
Highness’s commands, or those of the Earl of Leicester, 
who has publicly menaced me vath his displeasure, and 
treated me with disparaging terms, because I denied entry 
to one of his followers, in obedience to your Grace’s precise 
orders ? ” 

The spint of Henry VIII was instantly aroused m the 
bosom of his daughter, and she turned on Leicester with a 
seventy which appalled him, as well as all his followers 

“ God’s death 1 my lord,” such was her emphatic phrase, 
“what means this? We have thought well of you, and 
brought you near to our person , but it was not that you 
might hide the sun from our other faithful subjects Who 
gave you license to contradict our orders, or control our 
officers? I will have in this court, ay, and m this realm, 
but one mistress, and no master Look to it that Master 
Boivyer sustains no harm for his duty to me faithfully 
discharged, for, as I am Christian woman and crowned 
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Queen, I will hold )ou dearly answerable — Go, Bowyer, you 
ha%e done the part of an honest man and a true subject 
^Ye M ill brook no mayor of the palace^ here ” 

Boi\-)er kissed the hand which she extended towards 
him, and withdrew to his post, astonished at the success of 
his own audacity A smile of triumph pervaded the faction 
of Sussex , that of Leicester seemed proportionally dismayed, 
and the fa\ ounte himself, assuming an aspect of the deepest 
humihty, did not even attempt a word in his own exculpation 
He acted wisely, for it was the policy of Elizabeth to 
humble, not to disgrace him, and it was prudent to suffer 
her, without opposition or reply, to glory in the exertion of 
her authonty The dignity of the Queen was gratified, and 
the woman began soon to feel for the mortification which 
she had imposed on her favourite. Her keen eye also 
obseried the secret looks of congratulation exchanged a- 
mongst those who favoured Sussex, and it was no part of 
her policy to gi\e either party a decisive tnumph 

“ ^\ hat I say to my Lord of Leicester,” she said, after a 
moment s pause, “ I say also to you, my Lord of Sussex. 
You also must needs ruffle in the court of England, at the 
head of a faction of your own?” 

“My followers, gracious princess,” said Sussex, “have 
indeed ruffled m your cause, in Ireland, in Scotland, and 
against yonder rebellious Earls in the north I am ignorant 
that ” 

“Do you bandy looks and words with me, my lord?” 
said the Queen, interrupting him , “ methinks you might 
learn of my Lord of Leicester the modesty to be silent, at 
least, under our censuic I say, my lord, that my 
grandtaihei and my father, m theu: wasdom, debarred the 
nobles of this civilized land from traieUing ivith such 
disorderly retinues, and thmk you, that because I wear a 
coif, their seeptre has in my hand been changed into a 
disl 111 ? I tell you, no king m Chribtendom will less brook 

* Under tlie Meroiingi^n kings of fiance die major of the palace 
w lb the chief ollicer of the rnjal houbchold, and graduallj became the 
thief ollieer of state, o\ci shadow mg the King, until the last major, 
1 epui the Sihurt, lathei ut Charlciuague, deposed h.?, master, at d 
b,.^,.me King 
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his court to be cumbered, his people oppressed, and his 
kingdom's peace disturbed, by the arrogance of overgrown 
power, than she who now speaks with you — My Lord of 
Leicester, and you, my Lord of Sussex, I command you 
both to be fnends with each other , or by the crown I wear, 
you shall find an enemy who will be too strong for both of 
you ' ” 

“Madam,” said the Earl of Leicester, “you who are 
yourself the fountain of honour, know best what is due to 
mme. I place it at your disposal, and only say, that the 
terms on which I have stood with my Lord of Sussex have 
not been of my seeking , nor had he cause to think me his 
enemy, until he had done me gross wrong ” 

“ For me, madam," said the Earl of Sussex, “ I cannot 
appeal from your sovereign pleasure, but I were well 
content my Lord of Leicester should say in what I have, as 
he terms it, wronged him, since my tongue never spoke the 
word that I would not wilhngly justify either on foot or 
horseback.” 

“And for me,” said Leicester, “always under my 
gracious Sovereign’s pleasure, my hand shall be as ready to 
make good my words, as that of any man who ever wrote 
himself Ratchffe.” 

“My lords,” said the Queen, “these are no terms for 
this presence , and if you cannot keep your temper, we ivill 
find means to keep both that and you close enough Let 
me see you join hands, my lords, and forget your idle 
animosities ” 

The two rivals looked at each other with reluctant eyes, 
each unwilling to make the first advance to execute the 
Queen’s will 

“Sussex,” said Elizabeth, “I entreat — Leicester, I 
command you ’’ 

Yet, so w'ere her words accented, that the entreaty 
sounded like command, and the command like entreaty 
They remained still and stubborn, until she raised her voice 
to a height which argued at once impatience and absolute 
command 

“Sir Henry Lee,” she said, to an officer in attendance, 
“ have a guard in present readiness, and man a barge 
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instantly — My Lords of Sussex and Leicester, I bid you 
once more to join hands — and, God’s death 1 he that 
refuses shall taste of our Tower fare ere he sees our face 
agam I will lower your proud hearts ere we part, and that 
1 promise, on the word of a Queen 1 ” 

“ The pnson,” said Leicester, “ might be borne, but to 
lose your Grace’s presence, were to lose light and life at 
once — Here, Sussex, is my hand ” 

“And here,” said Sussex, “is mine in truth and honesty, 
but ” 

“ Nay, under favour, you shall add no more,” said the 
Queen “ ^Vhy, this is as it should be,” she added, looking 
on them more favourably, “and when you, the shepherds 
of the people, unite to protect them, it shall be well with 
the flock we rule over For, my lords, I tell you plainly, 
your follies and } our brawls lead to strange disorders among 
your servants — My Lord of Leicester, you have a gentleman 
in your household, called Varney ? ” 

“Yes, gracious madam,” replied Leicester, “I presented 
him to kiss your rojal hand when you were last at Nonsuch* " 
“ His outside was well enough,” said the Queen, “ but 
scarce so fair, I should have thought, as to have caused a 
maiden of honourable birth and hopes to barter her fame 
for his good looks, and become his paramour Yet so it is, 
— this fellow of yours hath seduced the daughter of a good 
old Devonshire knight, Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote Hall, 
and she hath fled with him from her father’s house like a 
casta^\ay — My Lord of Leicester, are you ill, that you 
look so deadly pale ? ” 

“No, gricious madam," said Leicester, and it required 
every effort he could make to bring forth these few ^^ords 
“You are surely ill, my lord,” said Elizabeth, going 
towards him wath hasty speech and humed step, which 
indicated the deepest concern “ Call Masters— call our 
surgeon in ordinary — Where be these loitenng fools? — We 
lose the pride of our court through then negligence. — Or is 
It possible, Leicester,” she continued, looking on him with 
a \eiy gentle aspect, ‘can fear of my displeasure ha\e 

\ K)\ vl paUee m “sune) a favourite icooil of Lli/abcth’s It 
|mlkd down in ClurUa II s n. gn 
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wrought so deeply on thee? Doubt not for a moment, 
noble Dudley, that we could blame thee for the folly ot thy 
retainer — thee, whose thoughts we know to be far othenvise 
employed 1 He that would climb the eagle’s nest, my lord, 
cares not who are catching linnets at the foot of the 
precipice ” 

“ Mark you that ? " said Sussex, aside to Raleigh 
“ The devil aids him surely 1 for all that would sink another 
ten fathom deep, seems but to make him float the more 
easily Had a follower of mine acted thus” 

“ Peace, my good lord,” said Raleigh, “ for God’s sake, 
peace 1 Wait the change of the tide , it is even now on the 
turn ” 

The acute observation of Raleigh, perhaps, did not 
deceive him, for Leicester’s confusion was so great, and, 
mdeed, for the moment, so irresistibly ovenvhelmmg, that 
Elizabeth, after lookmg at him with a wondenng eye, and 
receiving no mteUigible answer to the unusual expressions 
of grace and affection which had escaped from her, shot 
her quick glance around the circle of courtiers, and reading, 
perhaps, in their faces, something that accorded with her 
own awakened suspiaons, she said suddenly, “ Or is there 
more in this than we see — or than you, my lord, wish that 
we should see ? Where is this Varney ? W ho saw him ? " 

“ An it please your Grace," said Bowyer, “ it is the same 
against whom I this mstant closed the door of the presence- 
room ” 

“ An it please me ? ” repeated Elizabeth, sharply, not at 
that moment in the humour of bemg pleased with any- 
thing, — “ It does not please me that he should pass saucily 
into my presence, or that you should exclude from it one 
who came to justify himself from an accusation.” 

"May it please you," answered the perplexed usher, 
“ if I knew, m such case, how to bear myself, I would take 
heed ” 

“ You should have reported the fellow’s desire to us. 
Master Usher, and taken our directions You think your- 
self a great man, because but now we chid a nobleman 
on your account — yet, after all, we hold you but as the 
lead-weight that keeps the door fast Call this Varney 
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hither instantly — there is one Tressilian also mentioned m 
this petition — let them both come before us ” 

She was obeyed, and Tressilian and Varney appeared 
accordingly Varney’s first glance was at Leicester, his 
second at the Queen In the looks of the latter there appeared 
an approaching storm, and m the downcast countenance of 
his patron he could read no directions in which way he was 
to tnm his \ essel for the encounter — he then saw Tressilian, 
and at once perceived the peril of the situation m which he 
was placed. But Varney was as bold-faced and ready-witted 
as he was cunning and unscrupulous, — a skilful pilot m 
extremity, and fully conscious of the advantages which he 
would obtain, could he extncate Leicester from his present 
penl, and of the rum that yawned for himself, should he fail 
m doing so 

“ Is It true, sirrah,” said the Queen, with one of those 
searching looks which few had the audacity to resist, “ that 
you have seduced to infamy a young lady of birth and 
bleeding, the daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote 
Hall?” 

Varney kneeled down, and replied, with a look of the 
most profound contntion, “There had been some love 
passages betwixt him and Mistress Amy Robsart” 

Leicester’s flesh quuered with mdignation as he heard 
his dependant make this avowal, and for one moment he 
manned himself to step forward, and, bidding farewell to 
the court and the royal favour, confess the whole mystery of 
the secret mairiage But he looked at Sussex, and the idea 
of the triumphant smile which would clothe his cheek upon 
hearing the avowal, sealed his lips “Not now, at least,” 
he thought, “ or in this presence, will I afford him so nch a 
li lumph ” And pressing his lips close together, he stood 
firm and collected, atteiiuve to each word which Varney 
uttered, and determined to hide to the last the secret on 
which his court faiour seemed to depend Meanwhile, the 
Queen piocecded in her examination of Varney 

‘‘ Love passages ! ” said she, echoing his last words , 
“what passages, thou knave? and wh) not ask the wench’s 
h iiul iroiii her latiicr, il thou hadst any honesty m thv love 
loi liei ?" 
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“An it please your Grace,” said Varney, still on his 
knees, “ I dared not do so, for her father had promised her 
hand to a gentleman of birth and honour — I will do him 
justice, though I know he bears me ill will — one Master 
Edmund Tressilian, whom I now see in the presence ” 

“ Soh 1 ” replied the Queen , “ and what was your right 
to make the simple fool break her worthy father’s contract, 
through your love passages, as your conceit and assurance 
terms them?” 

“Madam,” replied Varney, "it is in vain to plead the 
cause of human frailty before a judge to whom it is unknown, 
or that of love, to one who never yields to the passion " — 
He paused an instant, and then added, in a very low and 
timid tone, “ which she inflicts upon all others ” 

Elizabeth tned to frown, but smiled in her own despite, 
as she answered, “Thou art a marvellously impudent kmve 
— Art thou mamed to the girl ? ” 

Leicester's feelings became so complicated and so pain- 
fully intense, that it seemed to him as if his life was to 
depend on the answer made by Varney, who, after a 
moment's real hesitation, answered, “ Yes " 

“ Thou false villain 1 ” said Leicester, bursting forth into 
rage, yet unable to add another word to the sentence, which 
he had begun with such emphatic passion 

“Nay, my lord,” said the Queen, “we will, by your 
leave, stand between this fellow and your anger We have 
not yet done with him — Knew your master, my Lord of 
Leicester, of this fair work of yours ? Speak truth, I com- 
mand thee, and I ivill be thy warrant from danger on every 
quarter ” 

“ Gracious madam,” said Varney, “ to speak Heaven’s 
truth, my lord was the cause of the whole matter ” 
“Thou villain, wouldst thou betray me?” said Leicester 
“Speak on,” said the Queen, hastily, her cheek colounng, 
and her eyes sparkling, as she addressed Varney , “ speed, 
on — here no commands are heard but mme ” 

“They are omnipotent, gracious madam,” replied 
Varney, “and to you there can be no secrets — Yet I 
ould not,” he added, looking around him, ‘ speak ot my 
master’s concerns to other ears ” 
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“Fall back, my lords,” said the Queen to those who 
surrounded her, “ and do you speak on — What hath the 
Earl to do with this guilty intrigue of thine? — See, fellow, 
that thou behest him not ! ” 

“Far be it from me to traduce my noble patron,” replied 
Varney, “>et I am compelled to own that some deep, 
o\en\ helming, }et secret feeling, hath of late dwelt in my 
lord’s mind, hath abstracted him from the cares of the 
household, which he was wont to govern ivith such religious 
stnctness, and hath left us opportunities to do follies, of 
which the shame, as m this case, partly falls upon our 
patron Without this, I had not had means or leisure to 
commit the folly iihich has drawn on me his displeasure, 
the hea\aest to endure by me, which I could by any means 
incur, — saving always the yet more dreaded resentment of 
your Grace ” 

“And in this sense, and no other, hath he been ac- 
cessory to thy fault?” said Ebzabeth 

“Surely, madam, in no other,” replied Varney, “but 
since somewhat hath chanced to him, he can scarce be 
called his ow n man Look at him, madam, how pale and 
trembhng he stands — how unlike his usual majesty of 
manner — yet what has he to fear from aught I can say to 
your Highness ? Ah ! madam, since he received that fatal 
packet ' ” 

“ Wliat packet, and from whence ? ” said the Queen, 
eagerly 

“Inorn whence, madam, I cannot guess, but I am so 
near to his person, that I know he has ever since worn, 
suspended around his neck, and next to his heart, that lock 
of hair which sustains a small golden jewel shaped like a 
heart — he speaks to it when alone — he parts not from it 
when he sleeps — no heathen ever worshipped an idol with 
sueh deiulion ” 

“Ihou art a piying knaie to watch thy master so 
closelj,” said Elizabeth, blushing, but not with anger, 

tnd a tattling kna\c to tell o\er again his fooleries — 
W hat colour might tlie braid of hair be ilut thou pratcst 
01?” ^ 

\ aine) leplied, A poet, madam, might call it a thread 
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from the golden web wrought by Minerva”, but, to my 
thinking, it was paler than even the purest gold — more like 
the last parting sunbeam of the softest day of spring " 

“Why, you are a poet yourself, Master Varney,” said the 
Queen, smiling, “but I have not genius quick enough to 
follow your rare metaphors — Look round these ladies — is 
there ” — (she hesitated, and endeavoured to assume an air 
of great mdifference) — “ Is there here, m this presence, any 
lady, the colour of whose hair reminds thee of that braid ? 
Methmks, without prying into my Lord of Leicester's amo- 
rous secrets, I would fain know what kind of locks are like 
the thread of Minerva’s web, or the — what was it? — the last 
rays of the May-day sun ” 

Varney looked round the presence chamber, his eye 
travelhng from one lady to another, until at length it rested 
upon the Queen herself, but ivith an aspect of the deepest 
veneration “ I see no tresses,” he said, “ m this presence, 
worthy of such simdes, unless where I dare not look on them ” 

“ How, sir knave,” said the Queen, “ dare you in- 
timate” — 

“Nay, madam,” replied Varney, shading his ejes with 
his hand, “it was the beams of the May-day sun that dazzled 
my weak eyes " 

“ Go to — go to,” said the Queen , “ thou art a foolish 
fellow” — and turning quickly from him she walked up to 
Leicester 

Intense cunosity, mingled with all the vanous hopes, 
fears, and passions, which mfiuence court-faction, had occu- 
pied the presence-chamber during the Queen’s conference 
ivith Varney, as if with the strength of an Eastern talisman 
Men suspended every, even the shghtest external motion, 
and would have ceased to breathe, had Nature permitted 
an intermission of her functions The atmosphere was con- 
tagious, and Leicester, who saw all around wishmg or tearing 
his advancement or his fall, forgot all that love had previously 
dictated, and saw nothing for the instant but the favour or dis- 
giace, which depended on the nod of Elizabeth and the fidelity 
of Varney He summoned himself hastily, and prepared 
to play his part in the scene which was like to ensue, when, 
In Roman mythology Minerva was the goddess ot weavmj 
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as he judged from the glances which the Queen threw 
towards him, Varney’s communications, be they what they 
might, i\ere operating m his favour Elizabeth did not long 
leave him in doubt , for the more than favour ivith which 
she accosted him decided his triumph in the eyes of his 
nval, and of the assembled court of England — “Thou hast 
a prating servant of this same Vamey, my lord,” she said , 

‘ It IS lucky you trust him with nothing that can hurt you 
in our opinion, for, believe me, he would keep no counsel ” 

“ From your Highness,” said Leicester, dropping grace- 
fully on one knee, “it were treason he should. I would 
that my heart itself lay before you barer than the tongue of 
any servant could stnp it" 

“VTiat, my lord,” said Elizabeth, looking kindly upon 
him, “is there no one little comer over which you would 
msh to spread a ved? Ah I I see >ou are confused at the 
question, and your Queen knows she should not look too 
deeply into her servants’ motives for their faithful duty, lest 
she see what might, or at least ought to, displease her ” 

Relieved by these last words, Leicester broke out into a 
torrent of expressions of deep and passionate attachment, 
which perhaps, at that moment, were not altogether ficti- 
tious The mingled emotions which had at first overcome 
him had now given way to the energetic vigour with which 
he had determined to support his place 111 the Queen’s 
favour , and never did he seem to Elizabeth more eloquent, 
more handsome, more mteresting, tlian while, kneeling at 
her feet, he conjuied her to stnp him of all his dower, but 
to leave him the name of her servant. — “Take from the 
poor Dudley,” he exclaimed, “all that your bounty has 
made him, and bid him be the poor gentleman he was 
when jour Grace first shone on hmi , leave him no more 
than hib cloak and his sword, but let him still boast he has 
— what in word or deed he ne\er forfeited — the regard of 
hib idored Queen and mistress I " 

“No, Dudley!” said Elizabeth, raising him with one 
hind, while she extended the other that he might kibS it, 
“Lli abeth hath not forgotten that, whilst )Ou were a poor 
gentleman, dcbpoiled ol jour hereditarj rank, she was as 
poor a piineebb, and that m her caube jou then leiitured all 
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that oppression had left you — your life and honour — Rise, 
my lord, and let my hand go 1 — nse, and be what you have 
ever been, the grace of our court, and the support of our 
throne Your mistress may be forced to chide your mis- 
demeanours, but never without owning your merits — And 
so help me God," she added, turning to the audience, who, 
with vanous feelings, witnessed this interesting scene, — “ So 
help me God, gentlemen, as I think never sovereign had a 
truer servant than I have in this noble Earl ! ” 

A murmur of assent rose from the Leicestrian faction, 
which the friends of Sussex dared not oppose They 
remamed with their eyes fixed on the ground, dismayed 
as well as mortified by the public and absolute tnumph of 
their opponents Leicester’s first use of the familianty to 
which the Queen had so publicly restored him, was to ask 
her commands concerning Varney’s offence “Although," 
he said, “the fellow deserves nothing from me but dis- 
pleasure, yet, might I presume to intercede” 

“In truth, we had forgotten his matter," said the Queen, 
“ and it was ill done of us, who owe justice to our meanest, 
as w'ell as to our highest subject- We are pleased, my lord, 
that you uere the first to recall the matter to our memory 
— Where is Tressilian, the accuser? — let him come before 
us ” 

Tressilian appeared, and made a low and beseeming 
reverence. His person, as we have elsewhere observed, 
had an au: of grace and even of nobleness, which did not 
escape Queen Ehzabeth’s critical observation She looked 
at him with attention as he stood before her unabashed, but 
ivith an air of the deepest dejection 

“I cannot but grieve for this gentleman,” she said to 
Leicester “ I have enquired concerning him, and his 
presence confirms what I heard, that he is a scholar and 
a soldier, well accomplished both m arts and arms We 
women, my lord, are fanciful m our choice — I had said 
now, to judge by the eye, there was no comparison to be 
held betwixt your follower and this gentleman But Varney 
is a well-spoken fellow, and, to speak truth, that goes far 
with us of the weaker sex — Look you. Master Tressilian, a 
bolt lost IS not a bow broken. Your true affection, as I will 
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hold It to be, hath been, it seems, but ill requited , but you 
ha\e scholarship, and you know there have been false 
Cressidas to be found, from the Trojan war downwards 
Forget, good sir, this Lady Light o’ Love — teach your 
affection to see i\ith a wiser eye. This we say to you, more 
from the writings of learned men, than our own knowledge, 
being, as we are, far removed by station and will, from the 
enlargement of e\penence in such idle toys of humorous 
passion For this dame’s father, we can make his gnef the 
less, by advancing his son in-law to such station as may 
enable him to give an honourable support to his bVide 
Thou shalt not be forgotten thyself, Tressilian — follow our 
court, and thou shalt see that a true Troilus hath some 
claim on our grace Think of what that arch-knave Shak- 
speare says — a plague on him, his toys come into my head 
iihen I should thmk of other matters — Stay, how goes it? 

Cressid was yours, tied ivith the bonds of heaven, 

Tliese bonds of heaven are slipt, dissolved, and loosed, 

And vvnth another knot five fingers tied, 

Ihe fragments of her faith are bound to Diomed^, 

You smile, my Lord of Southampton® — perchance I make 
your player’s verse halt through my bad memory — but let it 
suffice — let there be no more of this mad matter ” 

And as Tressilian kept the posture of one who would 
willingly be heard, though, at the same time, expressive of 
the deepest reverence, the Queen added with some impa- 
tience, — “What would the man have? The wench cannot 
wed both of you? — She has made her election — not a wise 
one perchance — but she is Varney’s wedded wife.” 

^ “ Crcssid IS mine, tied with the bonds of heaven 

Instance, O instance I strong as heaven itself, 

The bonds ol heaven are shpud, dissolved and loo-^d , 

And with another knot, five finger Ued, 

Tlie fraclioiis of lier faith, orts of her love 
Ihe fragments, scraps, the bus and greasy relics 
Of her o’er eaieii faith, are bound to Dioaicd ’’ 

s ai I V u 134—160 (wntten after 1600) 

^ccoidmg to the kgends of the Trojan War Cress da deserted the 
llolaii lioiUis lor the Oieek vvanior Dloaied 

lleiir) Wuoiheslc), Lail ol S luthamptun, Shakcsj care’s patron, 
to a hum he detiicaled I ct us .*7 T -fal/ s and klany Laid 

ihui uiusi ul ihe da; 7 . j me AsO aadressed lo Laun 
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“My suit should sleep there, most gracious Sovereign,” 
said Tressilian, “and with my suit my revenge But I hold 
this Varney’s word no good warrant for the truth ” 

“Had that doubt been elsewhere urged,” answered 
Varney, “my sword” 

Thy swordl” interrupted Tressilian, scornfully^ “with 
her Grace’s leave, my sword shall show ” 

“ Peace, you knaves, both 1 " said the Queen , “ know 
you where you are ? — This comes of your feuds, my lords,” 
she added, looking towards Leicester and Sussex, “your 
followers catch your own humour, and must bandy and 
brawl m my court, and in my very presence, like so many 
Matamoros — Look you, sirs, he that speaks of drawing 
swords m any other quarrel than mine or England’s, by 
mine honour, I’ll bracelet him with iron both on wnst and 
ankle 1 " She then paused a minute and resumed m a 
milder tone, “I must do justice betwLxt the bold and 
mutmous knaves notwithstanding — My Lord of Leicester, 
will you warrant with your honour, — that is, to the best of 
your behef, — that your servant speaks truth m saymg he 
hath mamed this Amy Robsart?” 

This was a home-thrust, and had nearly staggered 
Leicester But he had now gone too far to recede, and 
answered, after a moment’s hesitation, “To the best of my 
belief — mdeed on my certain knowledge — she is a ivedded 
wife ” 

“ Gracious madam,” said Tressilian, “ may I yet request 
to know, when and under what circumstances this alleged 
marriage ” 

“ Out, sirrah,” answered the Queen , “ alleged marriage I 
— Have you not the word of this illustrious Earl to warrant 
the truth of what his servant says ? But thou art a loser — 
think’st thyself such at least — and thou shalt have mdul- 
gence — we will look mto the matter ourself more at leisure 
— My Lord of Leicester, I trust you remember we mean to 
taste the good cheer of your Castle of Kenilworth on this 
week ensumg — we will pray you to bid our good and 
valued friend the Earl of Sussex to hold company with us 
there.” 

“ It the noble Earl of Sussex,” said Leicester, bowng to 
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his nval with the easiest and with the most graceful courtesy, 
“will so far honour my poor house, I will hold it an addi- 
tional proof of the amicable regard it is your Grace’s desire 
we should entertain towards each other ” 

Sussex was more embarrassed — “ I should,” said he, 
“ madam, be but a clog on your gayer hours, smee my late 
severe illneSs ” 

“And have you been mdeed so very ill ?” said Elizabeth, 
looking on him with more attention than before , “ you are 
m faith strangely altered, and deeply am I gneved to see it 
But be of good cheer — we will ourselves look after the 
health of so valued a servant, and to whom we owe so much 
blasters shall order your diet, and that we ourselves may 
see that he is obejed, you must attend us in this progress 
to Kenihvortli ” 

This i\as said so peremptorily, and at the same time with 
so much kindness, that Sussei, however unwilling to become 
the guest of his nval, had no resource but to bow low to the 
Queen m obedience to her commands, and to express to 
I^icester, with blunt courtesy, though mingled with embar- 
rassment, his acceptance of his mvitation As the Earls 
exchanged compliments on the occasion, the Queen said to 
her High treasurer*, “Methinks, my lord, the countenances 
of these our two noble peeis resemble that of the two famed 
classic streams'*, the one so dark and sad, the other so fair 
and noble — My old Master Ascham" would have chid me 
for forgetting the author — It is Casar, as I ihmL — See what 
majestic calmness sits on the brow of the noble Leicester, 
while Sussex seems tef gieet him as if be did our will mdeed, 
but not willingly ” 

“Ihe doubt of jour Majesty’s favour,” answered the 
I Old liuisurer, “may perchance occasion the difference, 
which does not — as what does? — escape jour Grace’s eje ” 
“Such doubt were injurious to us, my lord," replied the 
Queen “ \Ve hold both to be near and dear to us, and 
\\ ilium ClciI, Lord 

llm of tin. Suone, as it tlous into the impetuois 

Kli njL, lb uoiLil hj Lacb 11 ( 17 *, wi* If*,/, i 1 J and the coatrabt of the 
two n\ub lb nn.mioin.d m m.un i).,„bai;ci of Latin puccrj 

" L> Vaoh im, lUthor o! ihc a> / • ^ t, Lhr_Lclh’s cicccL'or 

**nd al(i.iu**idb ln.1 Lum btuUau, had d.ed in ijCs 
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will with impartiality employ both in honourable service for 
the weal of our kingdom But we will break their farther 
conference at present — My Lords of Sussex and Leicester, 
we have a word more with you Tressilian and Varney are 
near your persons — you will see that they attend you at 
Kenilworth —And as we shall then have both Pans and 
Menelaus withm our call, so we will have the same fair 
Helen “ also, whose fickleness has caused this broil — 
Varney, thy wife must be at Kenilworth, and forthcoming 
at my order — My Lord of Leicester, we expect you will 
look to this ” 

The Earl and his follower bowed low, and raised their 
heads, without daring to look at the Queen, or at each 
other , for both felt at the instant as if the nets and toils 
which their own falsehood had woven, were m the act of 
closing around them The Queen, however, observed not 
their confusion, but proceeded to say, “My Lords of Sussex 
and Leicester, we require your presence at the pnvy-council 
to be presently held, where matters of importance are to be 
debated We will then take the water for our divertisement, 
and you, my lords, will attend us — And that reminds us of 
a circumstance — Do you, Sir Squire of the Soiled Cassock,” 
(distmgmshing Raleigh by a smile,) “fail not to observe 
that you are to attend us on our progress. You shall be 
supplied with suitable means to reform your wardrobe.” 

And so termmated this celebrated audience, m which, 
as throughout her life, Ehzabeth ^united the occasional 
capnee of her sex, with that sense and sound pohey, m 
which neither man nor woman ever excelled her 

” According to the legend, the Trojin Pans enticed Helen away 
from her husband Menelaus, King of Sparta , the Greeks, making an 
expedition to recover her, besieged and captured Tioy 
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Well, then — our course is chosen — spiead the sail — 

Hea%e oft the lead, and mark the soundings well— 

Look to the helm, good master — many a shoal 
Marks this stem coast, and rocks, where sits the Siren, 
ho, like ambition, lures men to their mm 

The Shipwreck 

During the bnef interval that took place betwixt the dis- 
missal of the audience and the sitting of the pnvy-council, 
Leicester had time to reflect that he had that morning sealed 
his own fate “ It was impossible for him now,” he thought, 
“after having, in the face of all that was honourable in 
England, pledged his truth (though in an ambiguous phrase) 
for the statement of Varney, to contradict or disavow it with- 
out exposing himself not merely to the loss of court-favour, 
but to the highest displeasure of the Queen, his deceived 
niistiess, and to the scorn and contempt at once of his nval 
and of all his compeers ” This certainty rushed at once on 
his mind, together with all the difficulties which he would 
neeessiriiy be exposed to in preserving a secret, which 
seemed now equ iliy essential to liis safety, to his power, and 
to hib honour He was situated like one who walks upon 
ice, leady to give way aiound him, and whose only safety 
consists in moving onwards, by firm and unvacillating steps 
1 he Queen's lavour, to preserve w hich he had made such 
s lenfices, must now be secured by all means and at all 
haAirds— It was the onl) plank winch he could chng to in 
the tempest He must settle hiinsclt, therefore, to the task 
ol not only preserving, but augmenting the Queen's pamahty 
— He must be the favourite of Eheabeth, or a man utterly 
shipvviei K J 111 loitune md m honour All other eoiisidera 
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Uons must be laid aside for the moment, and he repelled the 
intrusive thoughts which forced on his mind the image of 
Amy, by saying to himself, there would be time to think 
hereafter how he was to escape from the labynnth ultimately, 
since the pilot, who sees a Scylla under his bows, must not 
for the time think of the more distant dangers of Charybdis' 

In this mood, the Earl of Leicester that day assumed his 
chair at the council table of Elizabeth , and when the hours 
of busmess were over, in this same mood did he occupy an 
honoured place near her, during her pleasure excursion on 
the Thames And never did he display to more advantage 
his powers as a politician of the first rank, or his parts as an 
accomplished courtier 

It chanced that in that day's council matters were agitated 
touchmg the aflfairs of the unfortunate Mary, the seventh 
year of whose captivity m England was now in doleful cur- 
rency There had been opinions m favour of this unhappy 
prmcess laid before Elizabeth’s council, and supported 
wth much strength of argument by Sussex and others, who 
dwelt more upon the law of nations and the breach of hospi- 
tahty, than, however softened or qualified, was agreeable to 
the Queen’s ear Leicester adopted the contrary opinion 
with great animation and eloquence, and desenbed the 
necessity of contmuing the severe restraint of the Queen ot 
Scots, as a measure essential to the safety of the kingdom, 
and particularly of Ehzabeth’s sacred person, the hghtest 
hair of whose head, he maintained, ought, in their lordships’ 
estimation, to be matter of more deep and anxious concern 
than the life and fortunes of a rival, who, after settmg up a 
vam and unjust pretence to the throne of England, was now, 
even while m the bosom of her country, the constant hope 
and theme of encouragement to all enemies to Elizabeth, 
whether at home or abroad. He ended by cravmg pardon 
of their lordships, if in the zeal of speech he had given any 
offence , but the Queen’s safety was a theme which humed 
him beyond his usual moderation of debate 

Elizabeth chid him, but not severely, for the weight 

^ The ancieat manners in passing through the Straits of Mesaina 
dieaded the double danger of the whirlpool of Scylla off the Itahan 
shore and the rocks of Charybdis on the Sicilian coast 
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which he attached unduly to her personal interests, yet she 
owned, that since it had been the pleasure of Heaven to 
combine those interests ivith the weal of her subjects, she 
did only her duty when she adopted such measures of self- 
preservation as circumstances forced upon her , and if the 
council m their wisdom should be of opinion, that it was 
needful to continue some restraint on the person of her un- 
happy sister of Scotland, she trusted they would not blame 
her if she requested of the Countess of Shrewsbury* to use 
her w ith as much kindness as might be consistent with her 
safe keeping And with this mtimation of her pleasure the 
council was dismissecL 

Never was more anxious and ready way made for “my 
Lord of Leicester," than as he passed through the crow ded 
anterooms to go towards the nver-side, in order to attend 
her Majesty to her barge — never was the voice of the ushers 
louder, to “ make room — make room for the noble Earl ” — 
never were these signals more promptly and reverently 
obeyed — never were more anxious eyes turned on him to 
obtain a glance of far our, or even of mere recognition, while 
the heart of many a humble follower throbbed betwixt the 
desire to offer his congratulations, and the fear of mtruding 
himself on the notice of one so infinitely above him The 
whole court considered the issue of this day’s audience, 
expected w ith so much doubt and anxiety, as a decisive tn- 
umph on the part of Leicester, and felt assured that the orb 
of his aval satellite, if not altogether obscured by his lustre, 
must revolve heieafter in a dimmer and more distant 
sphere So thought the court and courtiers, from high to 
low, and they acted accoidingly 

On the other hand, never did Leicester return the general 
greeting with such ready and condescending courtesy, or 
endeasour more successfully to gather (m the words of one, 
who at that moment stood at no great distance from him) 
‘‘golden opinions from ail sorts of men’” 


* troiu 1569 lo ijt)4 Mai) Quccii of Scols was. impr ioacd at 
lulliuix, Cli ilbworili, and SI eluolj, in the cii r^e ol ite tarl 01 
xUii-Waliur) and iiu wia Lcbs of Haidwi^,^,’ f_iuoaa nr Ler love 
ol buildii ^ 
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For all the favounte Earl had a bow, a smile at least, and 
often a kind word Most of these were addressed to court- 
iers, whose names have long gone down the tide of oblivion , 
but some, to such as sound strangely in our ears, when con- 
nected with the ordinary matters of human life, above which 
the gratitude of posterity has long elevated them A few of 
Leicester’s interlocutory sentences ran as follows 

“Poynings, good morrow, and how does your wife and 
fair daughter? Why come they not to court? — Adams, 
your suit is naught — the Queen will grant no more mono- 
polies — but I may serve you in another matter — My good 
Alderman Aylford, the suit of the City, affecting Queen- 
hithe'*, shall be forwarded as far as my poor interest can 
serve — Master Edmund Spenser, touching your Irish peti- 
tion, I would willingly aid you, from my love to the Muses , 
but thou hast nettled the I^rd Treasurer® ” 

“My lord”, said the poet, “were I permitted to ex- 
plain ” 

“Come to my lodgmg, Edmund,” answered the Earl — 
“ not to-morrow, or next day, but soon — Ha, Will Shakspeare 
— wild Will 1 — thou hast given my nephew, Philip Sidney®, 
love-powder — he cannot sleep without thy Venus and Adonis * 
under his pillow 1 We will have thee hanged for the veriest 
wizard m Europe. Hark thee, mad wag, I have not for- 
gotten thy matter of the patent, and of the bears ” 

The player bowed, and the Earl nodded and passed on 
— so that age would have told the tale — m ours, perhaps, 
we might say the immortal had done homage to the mortal 
The next whom the favounte accosted, was one of his own 
zealous dependents 

A wharf on the north bank of the Thames we^t of Southwark 
Bndge , it belonged to the Queen 

“ Spenser did not visit Ireland until 1580, when he, like Raleigh, 
accompanied the Lord Deputy, Lord Grey of Wilton Cecil is aaid to 
have been offended by some allusions to Archbishop Gnndal in the 
Shephtardts Cakndar (July) published in 1579 

® The author of Arcadia, Astrophcl and Stella, etc , he was the son 
of Sir Henry Sidney and Leicester's sister. Lady Mary Dudley The 
story of his death at the battle of Zuiphen (1586) is well known 

f Not published till 1593 Ihe anachronism of introducing Shake- 
speare, who was bom in 1564, and did not come to London for ii 
years or more after the date of the story, has already beep mentioned 
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“How now, Sir Francis Denning,” he whispered, in 
answer to his exulting salutation, “ that smile hath made thy 
face shorter by one-third than when I first saw it this morn- 
ing — What, Master Bowyer, stand you back, and think you 
I bear mahce? You did but your duty this morning, and 
if I remember aught of the passage betwixt us, it shall be in 
thy fa\our ” 

Then the Earl was approached, with several fantastic 
congees, by a person quaintly dressed in a doublet of black 
lelvet, curiously slashed and pinked with cnmson satin A 
long cock’s feather in the velvet bonnet, which he held in 
his hand, and an enormous ruff, stiffened to the extremity of 
the absurd taste of the times, joined with a sharp, lively, 
conceited expression of countenance, seemed to body forth 
a vain harebrained coxcomb, and small Wit , while the rod 
he held, and an assumption of formal authonty, appeared to 
express some sense of official consequence, which qualified 
the natural pertness of his manner A perpetual blush, 
which occupied rather the sharp nose than the thin cheek of 
this personage, seemed to speak more of “good hfe,” as it 
was called, than of modesty, and the manner in which he 
approached to the Earl confirmed that suspicion 

“ Good even to you, Master Robert Laneham,” said 
Leicester, and seemed desirous to pass forward, without 
farther speech 

“ 1 have a suit to your noble lordship," said the figure, 
boldly following him 

“And what is it, good master keeper of the council 
chamber door ? ” 

“ CUrk of the council-chamber door,’’ said Master 
Robert Huiehmi, with emphasis, by way of reply, and of 
eorrcelion 

“Well, qualify thine office as thou wilt, man," replied 
the Eirl, “what wouldst thou have with me?" 

“Smiplj," answered Laneham, “that jour lordship 
would be, IS heretofore, mj good lord, and procure me 
luLiibe to attend the Summer Progress unto jour lordship’s 
must beautiful, and all-to-be unmatched Castle of Kenilw orth.” 

Jo what purpose, good blaster Laneham ?” rephed the 
Lul baluhi \ou, mj -,acsts must needs be n nj " 

^ 1 6 
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“Not so many,” replied the petitioner, “but that your 
nobleness will willingly spare your old servitor his crib and 
his mess Bethink you, my lord, how necessary is this rod 
of mine, to fright away all those listeners, who else would 
play at bo-peep with the honourable council, and be search- 
ing for keyholes and crannies in the door of the chamber, 
so as to render my staff as needful as a fly flap in a butcher's 
shop ” 

“ Methmks you have found out a fly blown comparison 
for the honourable council, Master Laneham,” said the Earl , 
“ but seek not about to justify it Come to Kenilworth, if 
you list, there will be store of fools there besides, and so 
you will be fitted ” 

“Nay, an there be fools, my lord,” rephed Laneham, 
with much glee, “ I warrant I wiU make sport among them , 
for no greyhound loves to cote a hare, as I to turn and 
course a fool But I have another singular favour to be- 
seech of your honour ” 

“ Speak It, and let me go,” said the Earl , “ I think the 
Queen comes forth instantly ” 

“My very good lord, I would fain bring a bed-fellow 
with me.” 

“ How, you irreverent rascal I ” said Leicester 

“Nay, my lord, my meaning is within the canons," 
answered his unblushing, or rather his everblushing, peti- 
tioner “ I have a wife as cunous as her grandmother, who 
ate the apple Now, take her ivith me I may not, her 
Highness’s orders bemg so strict against the officers bnng- 
ing with them their wives in a progress, and so lumbenng 
the court with womankind. But what I would crave of your 
lordship, IS, to find room for her in some mummery, o' 
pretty pageant, in disguise, as it were, so that, not being 
known for my wife, there may be no offence.” 

“The foul fiend seize ye both*” said Leicester, 
stung into uncontrollable passion by the recollections 
which this speech excited — “Why stop you me ivith such 
follies ? " 

The terrified clerk of the chamber door, astomshed at 
the burst of resentment he had so unconsciously produced, 
dropped his staft of office trom his hand, and gazed on the 
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incensed Earl -with a foolish face of wonder and terror, which 
instanlh recalled Leicester to himself 

“ I meant but to try if thou hadst the audacity which 
befits thine office," said he hastily “ Come to Kenihvorth, 
and bring the devil wnth thee, if thou Vrilt” 

“My wife, sir, hath played the devil ere now, in a 
111) stery“, m Queen Mary’s time — but we shall want a tnfle 
for properties " 

“Here is a crown for thee,” said the Earl, — “make me 
nd of thee — the great bell nngs ” 

Master Robert Laneham stared a moment at the agita- 
tion which he had excited, and then said to himself, as he 
stooped to pick up his staff of office, “ The noble Earl runs 
w lid humours to day , but they who give crowns expect us 
w itty fellow s to wnnk at their unsettled starts , and, by my 
faith, if they paid not for mercy, we would finger them 
tightly ° 1” 

Leicester moved hastily on, neglecting the courtesies he 
had hitherto dispensed so liberally, and hurrynng through 
the courtly crowd, until he paused in a small withdraw ing- 
room, into which he plunged to draw a moment’s breath 
unobserved, and m seclusion 

“What am I now,” he said to himself, “that am thus 
jaded by the words of a mean, weatherbeaten, goose brained 
gull! — Conscience, thou art a bloodhound, whose growl 
wakes as reidily at the paltry stir of a rat or mouse, as at the 
step of a lion — Can I not quit mjself, by one bold stroke, 
of a state so irksome, so unhonoured? What if I kneel to 
Eluibeth, and, owning the whole, throw myself on her 
mercy ? ” 

\s he puibued this tram ol thought, the door of the 
ip utment opened, and Varney rushed m 

‘ 1 hmk Cod, my lord, that 1 haie found you was his 
e\el an uion 

ihmk the de\il, whose agent thou art,” was the Earl’s 

reply 

“ Hunk whom you will, my lord,” ^aid Van cy , ‘but 

X ill ui lUb Hull ol lueiaoii i uo u scri^ ulc *" 3 .rj 
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hasten to the water side The Queen is on board, and asks 
for you ” 

“Go, say I am taken suddenly ill,” replied Leicester, 
“ for, by Heaven, my brain can sustain this no longer 1 ” 

“I may well say so,” said Varney, with bitterness of 
expression, “for your place, ay, and mine, who, as your 
master of the horse, was to have attended your lordship, is 
already filled up m the Queen’s barge The new minion, 
Walter Raleigh, and our old acquaintance, Tressilian, were 
called for to fill our places just as I hastened array to seek 
you " 

“Thou art a devil, Varney,” said Leicester, hastily, 
“ but thou hast the mastery for the present — I follorv thee.” 

Varney replied not, but led the rvay out of the palace, 
and towards the nver, while his master follorved him, as if 
mechanically , until, looking back, he said m a tone rvhich 
savoured of fanulianty at least, if not of authonty, “ How is 
this, my lord? — your cloak hangs on one side, — your hose 
are unbraced — permit me” 

“Thou art a fool, Varney, as well as a knave,” said 
Leicester, shaking him off, and rejecting his officious assist- 
ance , “ we are best thus, sir — when we require you to order 
our person, it is well, but now we want you not ” 

So saymg, the Earl resumed at once his air of command, 
and with it his self possession — shook his dress into yet 
wilder disorder — passed before Varney with the air of a 
supenor and master, and in his turn led the way to the 
nver-side. 

The Queen’s barge was on the very point of putting off, 
the seat allotted to Leicester m the stem, and that to his 
master of the horse on the bow of the boat, being already 
filled up But on Leicester’s approach, there was a pause, 
as if the bargemen anticipated some alteration in their com- 
pany The angry spot was, however, on the Queen’s cheek, 
as, in that cold tone with which superiors endeavour to veil 
their internal agitation, while speaking to those before whom 
It would be derogation to express it, she pronounced the 
chillmg words — “We have waited, my Lord of Leicester” 

“ Madam, and most gracious Pnneess,” said Leicester, 
“you, who can pardon so many weaknesses which your own 
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heart never knor\s, can best bestow your commiseration on 
the agitations of the bosom, which, for a moment, aftect both 
head and limbs I came to your presence, a doubting and 
an accused subject , your goodness penetrated the clouds of 
defamation, and restored me to my honour, and, what is yet 
dearer, to your favour— is it wonderful, though for me it is 
most unhappy, that my master of the horse should have 
found me in a state which scarce permitted me to make the 
e\eriion necessary to follow him to this place, when one 
glance of }our Highness, although, alas! an angry one, has 
had power to do that for me, in which Esculapius^® might 
ha\ e failed ? ” 

“ How is this ? ’’ said Elizabeth hastily, looking at Varney , 
“hath your lord been ill?” 

“ Something of a fainting fit,” answered the ready-witted 
Varney, “as your Grace may observe from his present 
condition My lord’s haste would not permit me leisure 
even to bring Ins dress into order ” 

“ It matters not,” said Elizabeth, as she gazed on the 
noble face and form of Leicester, to which even the strange 
mixture of passions by which he had been so lately agitated 
gave additional interest, “ make room for my noble lord — 
Your place, Master Varney, has been filled up, jou must 
find a seat in another barge ” 

Varney bowed, aid withdiew 

“ And you, too, our young Squire of the Cloak," added 
she, looking at Raleigh, “must, for the time, go to the 
btrge of our ladies of honour As for Iressihan, he hath 
at re id y sullered too much bv the caprice ol women, that I 
should iggrieve him by my change ol plan, t,o far as he is 
eoncciiied ” 

Leicester seated himsclf in his place in the barge, and 
close to the Soieieign , Rilcigh rose to retire, and IrcSsihan 
would hi\e been SO ill imicd in his courtesy as to oner 
to leluKjuish his own place to 1 is fnciid, had rot the 
leute ghnee of R dei^h hii iselt, who sccuicd now m hus 
n u\e element, nmde him seiis.ble, that so ready a dis- 
vlauiaion ol the iO)al laiour miglit be mis i te'-preted He 
u sil.nl, ihu.iuu, whKt It q 

^ i ^ Ol.. eg 
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and a look of the deepest humiliation, was about to quit his 
place 

A noble courtier, the gallant Lord Willoughby, read, as 
he thought, something in the Queen’s face ^/hlch seemed 
to pity Raleigh’s real or assumed semblance of mortification. 

“ It IS not for us old courtiers,” he said, “ to hide the 
sunshine from the young ones I will, with her Majesty’s 
leave, relinquish for an hour that which her subjects hold 
dearest, the delight of her Highness’s presence, and mortify 
myself by walking in star-light, while I forsake for a bnef 
season the glory of Diana’s own beams I will take place 
in the boat which the ladies occupy, and permit this young 
cavalier his hour of promised felicity ” 

The Queen replied, with an expression betwixt mirth 
and earnest, “ If you are so willing to leave us, my lord, we 
cannot help the mortification But, under favour, we do 
not trust you — old and expenenced as you may deem 
yourself — with the care of our young ladies of honour 
Your \enerable age, my lord," she continued, smilmg, “may 
be better assorted ivith that of my Lord Treasurer, who 
follows in the third boat, and whose expenence even my 
Lord Willoughby’s may be improved by ’’ 

Lord Willoughby hid his di^ppomtment under a smile 
— laughed, was confused, bowed, and left the Queen’s 
barge to go on board my Lord Burleigh’s Leicester, who 
endeavoured to divert his thoughts from all mternal reflec- 
tion, by fixing them on what was passing around, watched 
this circumstance among others But when the boat put 
off from the shore — when the music sounded from a barge 
which accompanied them — when the shouts of the popul ice 
were heard from the shore, and aU, reminded him ot the 
situation in which he was placed, he abstracted his thoughts 
and feelings by a strong effort from everything but the 
necessity of maintaimng himself in the tavour of his 
patroness, and exerted his talents of pleasmg captivation 
with such success, that the Queen, alternately dehghted 
with his conversation, and alarmed for his health, at 
length imposed a temporary silence on him, with playful 
yet anxious care, lest his flow ot spirits should exhrust 
him 
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•'My lords,” she said, “having passed for a time our 
edict of silence upon our good Leicester, ^ve will call you 
to counsel on a gamesome matter, more fitted to be now 
treated of, amidst mirth and music, than m the gravity of our 
ordinar)' deliberations — AVhich of you, ray lords,” said she, 
smilmg, “know aught of a petition from Orson Pinnit, the 
keeper, as he qualifies himself, of our royal bears? \Vho 
stands godfather to his request ? ” 

“ lilarr), wth your Grace’s good permission, that do I,” 
said the Earl of Sussex. — “ Orson Pinnit was a stout soldier 
before he ^vas so mangled by the skenes of the Insh clan 
IMacDonough, and I trust your Grace will be, as you always 
ha\e been, good mistress to your good and trusty servants ” 
“Surely,” said the Queen, “it is our purpose to be so, 
and in especial to our poor soldiers and sailors, who hazard 
their lives for little pay We would give,” she said, with her 
eyes sparkling, “yonder royal palace of ours to be an 
hospital for then use, rather than they should call their 
mistress ungrateful" — But this is not the que^-tion,” she said, 
her voice, which had been awakened b> her patriotic feelings, 
once more subsiding into the tone of gay and east conver- 
sation, “for this Orson Pmnit’s request goes something 
larther He complains, that amidst the extreme delight 
with whu h men haunt the play houses, and in especial their 
I igcr desire for seeing the exhibitions of one Will Shakspeare, 
(whom, I think, my loids, we have all heard something 
of,) the man)} imusement of bear-baiting is falling into 
comp ir line neglect since men will rather throng to see 
these roguish jilayers kill each oilier in jest, than to sec our 
ro>al dogs ind bears worry each other in bloody earnest— 
Whai say )ou to this, my Lord of bussex?” 

' Why, truly, griciuus madam,” said Sussex, “)Ou must 
expect little Irom an old soldier like me in fax our of battles 
111 sport, when they aie eomp.*red with batt’es m earnest, 
and )et, b\ nn laitli, 1 wish \\iU Shakspeare no harm He 
Is a stout m in at quarter st ti, ..nd sin,^le lalchion, though as 
1 an told, a h dung leiiow ^nd he stood, the) say, a lough 
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fight with the rangers of old Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecot, 
when he broke his deer-park‘s and kissed his keeper’s 
daughter ” 

“ I cry you mercy, my Lord of Sussex,” said Queen 
Elizabeth, interrupting him, “that matter was heard in 
council, and we will not have this fellow’s offence exaggerated 
— there was no kissing in the matter, and the defendant 
hath put the denial on record — But what say you to his 
present practice, my lord, on the stage ? for there lies the 
point, and not in any ways touching his former errors, m 
breaking parks, or the other follies you speak of ” 

“ Why, truly, madam,” replied Sussex, “ as I said before, 
I wish the gamesome mad fellow no injury Some of his 
poetry has rung in mine ears as if the lines sounded to boot 
and saddle — But then it is all froth and folly — no substance 
or seriousness m it, as your Grace has already well touched. 
— What are half a dozen knaves, with rusty foils and 
tattered targets, makmg but a mere mockery of a stout 
fight, to compare to the royal game of bear-baiting, which 
hath been graced by your Highness’s countenance, and 
that of your royal predecessors, in this your princely 
kingdom, famous for matchless mastiffs, and bold bearwards, 
over all Chnstendom? Greatly is it to be doubted that the 
race of both will decay, if men should throng to hear the 
lungs of an idle player belch forth nonsensical bombast, 
mstead of bestowmg their pence in encouragmg the brav est 
image of war that can be shown in peace, and that is the 
sports of the Bear-garden‘* There you may see the bear 
lying at guard with his red pinky eyes, watching the onset of 
the mastiff, like a wily captain, who maintains his defence 
that an assailant may be tempted to venture withm his 
danger And then comes Sir Mastiff, like a worthy 
champion, in full career at the throat of his adversary — and 

This IS supposed to have happened about 1585, and to ha%e 
caused Shakespeare’s departure horn Stratford on Avon, from which 
Charlecot was about 5 miles distant Sir Thomas Lucy is cancatured 
as Justice Shallow in the Second Part of Hetiry IV 

*’ In the following description Scott has drawn largely from 
Laneham’s letter descnbing the Kenilworth festivities See pages 
134-3 of Adlard’s Amye Rabsarl and the Earl 0/ Leycester, wliere the 
letter is given 
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then shall Sir Brum teach him the reward for those who, 
in their over-courage, neglect the policies of war, and, 
catching him in his arras, strain him to his breast like a 
lusty urestler, until nb after nb crack like the shot of a 
pistoleL And then another mastiff, as bold, but with 
better aim and sounder judgment, catches Sir Brum by the 
nether lip, and hangs fast, iihile he tosses about his blood 
and slaver, and tries m vain to shake Sir Talbot^* from his 
hold And then ” 

“ Nay, by my honour, my lord,” said the Queen, 
laughing, “ you have descnbed the whole so admirably, that, 
had we never seen a bear-baiting, as we have beheld many, 
and hope, with heaven’s allowance, to see many more, your 
words were sufficient to put the whole Bear-garden before 
our ejes — But come, who speaks next in this case? — My 
Lord of Leicester, what say you ? ” 

“Am I then to consider myself as unmuzzled, please 
your Grace ? ” replied Leicester 

“Surely, my lord — that is, if you feel hearty enough to 
take part m our game,” answered Elizabeth , “ and yet, when 
I think of your cognizance of the bear and ragged staff, me- 
thmks we had belter hear some less partial orator ” 

“Nay, on my word, gracious Princess,” said the Earl, 
“though my brother Ambrose of Wan\nck“ and I do carry 
the ancient cognizance your Highness deigns to remember, 
1 neiertheless desire nothing but fau play on all sides, or, 
as they say, ‘ fight dog, fight bear ’ -knd m behall of the 
players, I must needs say, that they are witty kna\cs, whose 
rants and jests keep the minds of the commons from 
bus) mg themsehes wath stale affairs, and listenmg to 
trulorous speeches, idle rumours, and dislo)al msinuations 
Wlieii men are (gape to see how Marlowe^”, Shakspeare, and 
other play artilieers work out their lanciful plots, as they call 
them, the mind of the spectators is withdrawn from the con- 
duct 01 their rulers ” 
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“ We would not have the mind of our subjects withdrawn 
from the consideration of our own conduct, my lord,” 
answered Elizabeth , “ because the more closely it is 
examined, the true motives by which we are guided will 
appear the more manifest” 

“ I have heard, however, madam,” said the Dean of St 
Asaph’s” an eminent Puntan, “that these players are wont, 
in their plays, not only to introduce profane and lewd expres 
sions, tendmg to foster sin, but even to belIo\. out such 
reflections on government, its origin and its object, as tend 
to render the subject discontented, and shake the sohd foun- 
dations of cml society And it seems to be, under your 
Grace’s favour, far less than safe to permit these naughty foul 
mouthed knaves to ndicule the godly for their decent gravity, 
and m blaspheming heaven, and slandenng its earthly rulers, 
to set at defiance the laws both of God and man ” 

“If we could think this were true, my lord,” said 
Ehzabeth, “we should give sharp correction for such 
offences But it is ill argmng against the use of any thing 
from its abuse. And touching this Shakespeare, we think 
there is that m his plays that is worth twenty Bear gardens , 
and that this new undertaking of his Chronicles as he 
calls them, may entertain, with honest mirth, mmgled with 
useful mstruction, not only our subjects, but even the 
generation which may succeed to us ” 

“ Your Majesty’s reign will need no such feeble aid to 
make it remembered to the latest posterity,” said Leicester 
“And yet, m his way, Shakespeare hath so touched some 
incidents of your Majesty’s happy government, as ma> 
countervail what has been spoken by his reverence the Dean 
of St Asaph’s There are some lines, for example — I would 
ray nephew, Phihp Sidney, were here, they are scarce ever 
out of his mouth — they are spoken m a mad tale of 
fames, love-charms, and I wot not what besides , but 
beautiful they are, however short they may and must fall of 
the subject to which they bear a bold relation — and Phihp 
murmurs them, I think, even m his dreams ” 

“You tantalize us, my lord,” said the Queen — “Master 
Hugh Lvaiib 

The plays of which the subjects aie tolceu lioiu Liiglish history 
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Philip Sidney is, we know, a minion of the Muses, and we 
are pleased it should be so Valour never shines to more 
adiantage than when united with the true taste and love of 
letters But surely there are some others among our young 
courtiers who can recollect what your lordship has forgotten 
amid weightier affairs — Master Tressihan, you are described 
to me as a worshipper of Mmerva — remember you aught of 
these lines ? ” 

Tressihan’ s heart was too heavy, his prospects in life 
too fatally blighted, to profit by the opportunity which the 
Queen thus offered to him of attracting her attention, but 
he determined to transfer the advantage to his more 
ambitious young friend , and, excusing himself on the score 
of uant of recollection, he added, that he believed the 
beautiful verses, of v hich my Lord of Leicester had spoken, 
Mere m the remembrance of Master Walter Raleigh 

At the command of the Queen, that cavaher repeated, 
with accent and manner which even added to their exquisite 
delicacy of tact and beauty of descnption, the celebrated 
vision of Oberon'* 

“Tint lery time I saw, (but tliou couldst not,) 
ri)ing bi.iMt.cn the cold moon and the earth, 

Cvipid, all arm d a ccitain aim he took 
At a fair \i.atal, throned by Uie west. 

And loos’d Ins love shaft smartly from his bow, 

As It should pmree a hundred laousand hearts 
l!ut I might see young Cupid’s her) shaft 
Qm-iii-li’d 111 the cliaste beams of the waiei) moon. 

And tin. imperial \ol’icss passed on, 

In iinid,.!! ini-ilUTtioii, Ians) Ii^e ’ 

1 he voice of R iLigh, as he repeated the last hnes, became 
a lutlc n emulous, is il diUtdcni how the Soicreign 10 iihom 
the homage w is iddressed might receue u, exquisite as u 
\sas It this diuidcnce was allceicd, it was good pol’cy, 
but it real, theie was little occasion loi it Ihe \erses i.cre 
not piobibU iiew to the Queen, for when was c\cr such 
elej^aiu llattery long in reaching the roial car to >.heh 
u was teldiessed? But lhe\ Were not t’ e 'css Wc’conie 
win a upeated b) such a spe d cr as Ua’c^’i. .Alike 
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delighted with the matter, the manner, and the graceful 
form and animated countenance of the gallant young reciter, 
Elizabeth kept time to every cadence, with look and with 
finger When the speaker had ceased, she murmured over 
the last lines as if scarce conscious that she was overheard, 
and as she uttered the words, 

"In maiden meditation, fancy free,” 
she dropt into the Thames the supplication of Orson Pinmt, 
keeper of the royal bears, to find more favourable acceptance 
at Sheemess, or wherever the tide might waft iL 

Leicester was spurred to emulation by the success of the 
young courtier’s exhibition, as the veteran racer is aroused 
when a high-mettled colt passes him on the way He 
turned the discourse on shows, banquets, pageants, and on 
the character of those by whom these gay scenes were then 
frequented He mixed acute observation with light satire, 
m that just proportion which was free ahke from malignant 
slander and msipid praise. He mimicked with ready 
accent the manners of the affected or the clownish, and 
made his own graceful tone and manner seem doubly such 
when he resumed iL Foreign countnes — their customs — 
their manners — the rules of their courts — the fashions, and 
even the dress of their ladies, were equally his theme , and 
seldom did he conclude without conveying some compliment, 
always couched in delicacy, and expressed with propriety, to 
the Virgm Queen, her court and her government. Thus 
passed the conversation dunng this pleasure voyage, 
seconded by the rest of the attendants upon the royal 
person, m gay discourse, vaned by remarks upon ancient 
classics and modern authors, and ennehed by maxims of 
deep policy and sound morahty, by the statesmen and 
sages who sate around, and mixed wisdom with die lighter 
talk of a female court 

When they returned to the palace, Elizabeth accepted 
or rather selected, the arm of Leicester, to support her, 
from the stairs where they landed, to the great gate. It 
even seemed to him (though that might arise Irom the 
flatteiy of his own imagination,) that during this short 
passage she leaned on him somewhat more than the 
shppiness of the way necessarily demanded Certainly her 
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actions and words combined to express a degree of favour, 
which, e\en in his proudest days, he bad not till then 
attained His nval, indeed, was repeatedly graced by the 
Queen’s notice but it was in a manner that seemed to flow 
less from spontaneous incbnation, than as extorted by a 
sense of his ment And, in the opinion of many expenenced 
courtiers, all the favour she showed him was overbalanced, 
by her whispenng in the ear of the Lady Derby, that “now 
she saw sickness was a better alchymist than she before 
wotted of, seeing it had changed my Lord of Sussex’s copper 
nose into a golden one ” 

The jest transpired, and the Earl of Leicester enjojed 
his tnumph, as one to whom court favour had been both 
the primary and the ultimate motive of life, while he forgot, 
in the intoxication of the moment, the perplexities and 
dangers of his own situation Indeed, strange as it may 
appear, he thought less at that moment of the penis ansing 
from his secret union, than of the marks of grace which 
Elizabeth from time to time showed to young Raleigh 
They were indeed transient, but they were conferred on one 
accomplished in mind and body, with grace, gallantry, 
literature, and valour An accident occurred m the course 
of the evening which riveted Leicester’s attention to this 
object 

1 he nobles and courtiers who had attended the Queen 
on her pleasuie expedition, were invited, with royal 
hospildily, to a splendid banquet in the hall of tlie palace. 
The table was not, indeed, graced by the presence of the 
Soveiei.,!! lor, agreeable to her idea of what was at once 
modest and dignihed, the Maiden Queen, on such occasions, 
was wont to tike in private, or with one or two lavourite 
! idles, her hglu ind temper ue meal .Alter a moderate 
Intel V il, the couit again met m the splendid ^^ardens of the 
pilue and It was while ihus eng..gcd, ti at Queen 
suddi n!) isked a lad), who was near to her bo'h m p’aec 
uiel laieiiir, wliu had b..eume ot the joang bquire Lack- 
Llo k 
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delighted with the matter, the manner, and the graceful 
form and animated countenance of the gallant young reciter, 
Elizabeth kept time to every cadence, with look and with 
finger When the speaker had ceased, she murmured over 
the last lines as if scarce conscious that she was overheard, 
and as she uttered the words, 

“In maiden mediation, fancy free,” 
she dropt into the Thames the supplication of Orson Pinnit, 
keeper of the royal bears, to find more favourable acceptance 
at Sheemess, or wherever the tide might waft iL 

Leicester was spurred to emulation by the success of the 
young courtier’s exhibition, as the veteran racer is aroused 
when a high-mettled colt passes him on the way He 
turned the discourse on shows, banquets, pageants, and on 
the character of those by whom these gay scenes were then 
frequented. He mixed acute observation with light satire, 
m that just proportion which was free ahke from malignant 
slander and msipid praise. He mimicked with ready 
accent the manners of the affected or the clownish, and 
made his own graceful tone and manner seem doubly such 
when he resumed iL Foreign countnes — their customs — 
their manners — the rules of their courts — the fashions, and 
even the dress of their ladies, were equally his theme , and 
seldom did he conclude without conveying some comphment, 
always couched in delicacy, and expressed with propriety, to 
the Virgm Queen, her court and her government. Thus 
passed the conversation durmg this pleasure voyage, 
seconded by the rest of the attendants upon the royal 
person, m gay discourse, vaned by remarks upon anaent 
classics and modern authors, and ennched by maxims of 
deep policy and sound morahty, by the statesmen and 
sages who sate around, and muxed wisdom with the lighter 
talk of a female court 

When they returned to the palace, Elizabeth accepted, 
or rather selected, the arm of Leicester, to support her, 
from the stairs where they landed, to the great gate It 
even seemed to him (though that might arise from the 
flatteiy of his own imagination,) that during this short 
passage she leaned on him somewhat more than the 
shppiness of the way necessarily demanded Certainly her 
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actions and words combined to express a degree of favour, 
which, even m his proudest days, he had not till then 
attained His rival, indeed, was repeatedly graced by the 
Queen’s notice but it was in a manner that seemed to flow 
less from spontaneous inclination, than as extorted by a 
sense of his merit And, in the opinion of many experienced 
courtiers, all the favour she showed him was overbalanced, 
by her whispering in the ear of the Lady Derby, that “now 
she saw sickness was a better alchymist than she before 
wotted of, seeing it had changed my Lord of Sussex’s copper 
nose into a golden one ” 

The jest transpired, and the Earl of Leicester enjoyed 
his tnumph, as one to whom court favour had been both 
the primary and the ultimate motive of life, while he forgot, 
in the intoxication of the moment, the perplexities and 
dangers of his own situation Indeed, strange as it may 
appear, he thought less at that moment of the penis ansing 
from his secret union, than of the marks of grace which 
Ehzabeth from time to time showed to young Raleigh 
They were indeed transient, but they were conferred on one 
accomplished m mind and body, with grace, gallantry, 
literature, and valour An accident occurred m the course 
of the evening which nveted Leicester’s attention to this 
object 

The nobles and courtiers who had attended the Queen 
on her pleasure expedition, were mvited, with royal 
hospitality, to a splendid banquet in the hall of the palace. 
The table was not, indeed, graced by the presence of the 
Sovereign , for, agreeable to her idea of what was at once 
modest and dignified, the Maiden Queen, on such occasions, 
was wont to take in pnvate, or with one or two favounte 
ladies, her light and temperate meal After a moderate 
interval, the court again met m the splendid gardens of the 
palace and it was while thus engaged, that the Queen 
suddenly asked a lady, who was near to her both m place 
and favour, what had become of the young Squire Lack- 
Cloak ^ 

Ihe Lady Paget answered, “she had seen Master 
Ralirigh but two or three minutes since, standing at the 
wmdow of a small pavilion or pleasure house, which looked 
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out on the Thames, and writing on the glass with a diamond 
ring ” 

“That nng,” said the Queen, “was a small token I gave 
him, to make amends for his spoiled mantle. Come, Paget, 
let us see what use he has made of it, for I can see through 
him already He is a marvellously sharp-witted spinL" 
They went to the spot, within sight of which, but at 
some distance, the young cavalier still lingered, as the fowler 
watches the net which he has set. The Queen approached 
the window, on which Raleigh had used her gift to inscribe 
the following line — 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall 
The Queen smiled, read it twice over, once with 
dehberation to Lady Paget, and once again to herself “ It 
is a pretty beginning,” she said, after the consideration of a 
moment or two , “ but methinks the muse hath deserted the 
young wit, at the very outset of his tasL It were good- 
natured — were it not, Lady Paget — to complete it for him ? 
Try your rhyming faculties ” 

Lady Paget, prosaic from her cradle upwards, as ever 
any lady of the bedchamber before or after her, disclaimed 
all possibility of assisting the young poet 

“ Nay, then, we must sacrifice to the Muses ourselves,” 
said Elizabeth 

“The incense of no one can be more acceptable,” said 
Lady Paget , “ and your highness will impose such obligation 

on the ladies of Parnassus 

“ Hush, Paget,” said the Queen, “ you speak sacnlege 
against the immortal Nine — yet, vurgins themselves, they 
should be exorable to a Virgm Queen — and therefore — let 
me see how runs his verse — 

Fam would I cUmb, but that I fear to fall 
Might not the answer (for fault of a better) run thus ? — 

If thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all ” 

The dame uttered an exclamation of joy and surpnbe at 
so happy a termination, and certainly a worse has been 
applauded, even when coming from a less distinguished 
author 


“ The Muses, to whom Mount Parnassus was sacred. 
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The Queen, thus encouraged, took off a diamond nng, 
and saying, “ We ^\lll give this galhntsomc cause of marvel, 
when he finds his couplet perfected without his own 
interference,” she wrote her own line beneath that of 
Raleigh 

The Queen left the pavilion — but retinng slowly, and 
often looking back, she could see the young cavalier steal, 
with the flight of a lapwing, towards the place where he had 
seen her make a pause, — “She staid but to observe,’ as 
she said, “ that her tram had taken , ” and then, laughing at 
the circumstance with the Lady Paget, she took the way 
slowl) towards the palace. Elizabeth, as they returned, 
cautioned her companion not to mention to anyone the 
aid which she had given to the >oung poet — and Lady 
Paget promised scrupulous secresy It is to be supposed 
that she made a mental roserv'ation in favour of Leicester, 
to whom her ladyship transmitted without delay an anecdote 
so little calculated to give him pleasure. 

Raleigh, in the meanwhile, stole back to the wmdow, 
and read, with a feeling of intoxication, the encouragement 
thus given him by the Queen m person to follow out his 
ambitious career, and returned to Sussex and his retinue, 
then on the point of embarking to go up the nver, his 
heart beatmg high with gratified pnde, and with hope of 
future distinction 

1 he reverence due to the person of the Earl prevented 
any notice being taken of the reception he had met with 
at court, until they had landed, and the household were 
assembled m the great hall at Say’s Court , while that lord, 
exhausted by his late illness, and the fatigues of the day, 
had retired to his chamber, demanding the attendance of 
Wayland, his successful physician Wayland, however, was 
nowhere to be found, and, while some of the party were, 
w'lth military impatience, seeking him, and cursing his 
absence, the rest flocked around Raleigh, to congratulate 
him on his prospects of court favour 

He had the good taste and judgment to conceal the 
decisive circumstance of the couplet, to which Elizabeth 
had deigned to find a rhyme, but other indications had 
transpired, w hich plainly intimated that he had made some 
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progress in the Queen’s favour All hastened to wish him 
joy on the mended appearance of his fortune some from 
real regard, some, perhaps, from hopes that his preferment 
might hasten their own , and most from a mixture of these 
motives, and a sense that the countenance shown to any one 
of Sussex’s household, was, in fact, a triumph to the whole 
Raleigh returned the kindest thanks to them all, disownmg, 
with becoming modesty, that one day’s fair reception made 
a favourite, any more than one swallow a summer But he 
observed that Blount did not jom m the general congratula- 
tion, and, somewhat hurt at his apparent unkmdness, he 
plainly asked him the reason 

Blount replied mth equal smeenty — " My good Walter, 
I wish thee as well as do any of these chattering gulls, who 
are whistlmg and whooping congratulations m thme ear, 
because it seems fair weather ivith thee But I fear for 
thee, Walter,” (and he wped his honest eye,) “I fear for 
thee with all my heart These court-tneks, and gambols, 
and flashes of fine women’s favour, are the tricks and 
trinkets that bnng fair fortunes to farthings, and fine faces 
and witty coxcombs to the acquaintance of dull blocks and 
sharp axes ” 

So saying, Blount arose and left the hall, while Raleigh 
looked after him with an expression that blanked for a 
moment his bold and animated countenance. 

Stanley just then entered the hall, and said to 
Tressilian, “My lord is calling for your fellow Wayland, and 
your fellow Wayland is just come hither m a sculler, and is 
calling for you, nor will he go to my lord till he sees jou 
The fellow looks as he were mazed, methinks — I would you 
would see him immediately ” 

Tressilian mstantly left the hall, and causmg Wajland 
Smith to be shown into a withdrawing apartment, and 
bghts placed, he conducted the artist thither, and was 
surpnsed when he observed the emotion of his countenance 
“What IS the matter with you. Smith?” said Tressilian, 
“have you seen the devil?” 

“ Worse, sir, worse,” replied Wayland, “ I have seen a 
basihsk Thank God, I saw him first, for being so seen, 
and seeing not me, he will do the less harm ” 
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“In God’s name, speak sense,” said Tressilian, "and say 
what you mean ’ ” 

“I have seen my old master,” said the artist— “Last 
night, a fnend whom I had acquired, took me to see the 
palace clock, judging me to be curious in such works of 
art. At the window of a turret next to the clock-house I 
saw my old master” 

“ Thou must needs have been mistaken,” said Tressilian 

“I was not mistaken,” said Wayland, — “He that once 
hath his features by heart, would know him amongst a 
nulhon He was anticly habited , but he cannot disguise 
himself from me, God be praised, as I can from him I 
will not, however, tempt Providence by remammg wthin 
his ken Tarleton the player himself could not so disguise 
himselP, but that, sooner or later, Doboobie would find him 
out I must away to-morrow , for, as we stand together, it 
were death to me to remam wathin reach of him ” 

“ But the Earl of Sussex?” said Tressilian 

" He IS m httle danger from what he has hitherto taken, 
provided he swallow the matter of a bean’s size of the 
Orvietan every morning fasting — but let him beware of a 
relapse.” 

“ And how is that to be guarded agamst ? ” said Tres- 
sihan 

“Only by such caution as you would use against the 
devil,” answered Wayland “Let my lord’s clerk of the 
kitchen kill his lord’s meat himself, and dress it himself, 
using no spice but what he procures from the surest hands — 
Let the sewer serve it up himself, and let the master of ray 
lord’s household see that both clerk and sewer taste the 
dishes w hich the one dresses and the other serves Let my 
lord use no perfumes^ which come not from well accredited 
persons, no unguents— no pomades. Let him, on no 
account, drmk with strangers, or eat fruit with them, either 
in the w’ay of nooning or otherwise Especially, let him 
observe such caution if he goes to Kenilworth — the excuse 

Richard Tarleton, the greatest comic actor of the period succeeding 
the date of the story It has been thought that he Was the onginal 
of the Yorick m V i 201 

^ The Itahan poisoners of the day were supposed to be able to kill 
people by mcanb of poisonous perfumes, and to mstil poisons into fruit 
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of his illness, and his being under diet, ivill, and must, cover 
the strangeness of such practice ” 

“ And thou,” said '1 ressihan, “ what dost thou think to 
make of thyself?" 

“ France, Spain, either India East or West, shall be my 
refuge," said Wayland, “ere I venture my life b) residing 
within ken of Doboobie, Demetrius, or whatever else he 
calls himself for the time ” 

“Well,” said Tressilian, “this happens not inopportunely 
- -I had business for you in Berkshire, but in the opposite 
extremity to the place where thou art known , and ere thou 
hadst found out this new reason for living private, I had 
settled to send thee thither upon a secret embassage" 
The artist expressed himself willing to receive his com- 
mands, and Tressilian, knowing he was well acquainted with 
the outhne of his busmess at court, frankly explained to him 
the whole, mentioned the agreement which subsisted betwixt 
Giles Gosling and him, and told what had that day been 
averred in the presence-chamber by Varney, and supported 
by Leicester 

“Thou seest,” he added, “that, in the circumstances in 
which I am placed, it behoves me to keep a narrow watch 
on the motions of these unpnnapled men, Varney and his 
comphees, Foster and Lamboume, as well as on those of 
my Lord Leicester himself, who, I suspect, is partly a de- 
ceiver, and not altogether the deceived in that matter Here 
IS my nng as a pledge to Giles Goslmg — here is besides gold, 
which shall be trebled if thou serve me faithfully Away 
down to Cumnor, and see what happens there" 

“I go with double goodwill," said the artist, “first, be- 
cause I serve your honour, who has been so kind to me, 
and then, that I may escape my old master, who, if not an 
absolute incarnation of the devil, has, at least, as much of 
the demon about him, in will, word, and action, as ever 
polluted humanity — And yet let him take core of me I fly 
him now, as heretofore , but if, like the Scottish wild cattle-^, 

^ A remnant of the wild cattle of Scotland are preserved at 
Chillingham Castle, near Wooler, uv Northumberland, the seat of Lord 
Tankerville They fly before strangers, but if disturbed and followed, 
they turn with fury on those who persist in annoying them [Scott ] 
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I am vexed by frequent pursuit, I may turn on him in hate 
and desperation — Will your honour command my nag to be 
saddled ? I will but give the medicine to my lord, divided 
in its proper proportions, iMth a few instructions His safety 
Mull then depend on the care of his friends and domestics — 
for the past he is guarded, but let him beware of the future ” 
Wayland Smith accordingly made his farewell visit to the 
Earl of Sussex, dictated instructions as to his regimen, and 
precautions concerning his diet, and left Say’s Court ivithout 
\iaiting for morning 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


The moment comes — 

It IS already come — when thou must write 
The absolute total of thy life’s tast sum 
The constellations stand victorious o’er thee. 

The planets shoot good fortune in fair junctions, 

And tell thee, “Now’s the time.” 

Schiller’s IValUmietn , by Coleridge 

When Leicester returned to his lodging, after a day so 
important and so harassmg, m which, after nding out more 
than one gale, and touching on more than one shoal, his 
bark had finally gained the harbour with banner displayed, 
he seemed to experience as much fatigue as a manner after 
a perilous storm He spoke not a word while his chamber- 
lam exchanged his nch court-mantle for a furred night-robe, 
and when this officer signified that Master Varney desired 
to speak with his lordship, he replied only by a sullen nod. 
Varney, however, entered, acceptmg this signal as a per- 
mission, and the chamberlain withdrew 

The Earl remamed silent and almost motionless in his 
chair, his head reclmed on his hand, and his elbow resting 
on the table which stood beside him, ivithout seeming to be 
conscious of the entrance, or of the presence, of his con- 
fidant Varney waited for some minutes until he should 
speak, desirous to know what was the finally predominant 
mood of a mind, through which so many powertul emotions 
had that day taken their course But he waited m vam, 
for Leicester continued still silent, and the confidant saw 
himself under the necessity of bemg the first to speak 
“May 1 congratulate your lordship," he said, “on the de- 
served superiority you have this day attained over your most 
formidable rival?” 
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Leicester nised his head, and answered sadly, but with- 
out anger, “Thou, Varney, whose ready invention has 
insolved me in a i\eb of most mean and perilous falsehood, 
knowest best what small reason there is for gratulation on 
the subject” 

“Do you blame me, my lord,” said Varney, “for not 
betraying, on the first push, the secret on which your fortunes 
depended, and which you ha\e so oft and so earnestly 
recommended to my safe keeping? Your lordship was 
present m person, and might have contradicted me and 
rumed yourself by an avowal of the truth , but surely it was 
no part of a faithful servant to have done so mthout your 
commands ’’ 

“I cannot deny it, Varney,” said the Earl, nsing and 
walking across the room, “my own ambition has been 
traitor to my love.” 

“Say, rather, my lord, that your love has been traitor 
to your greatness, and barred you from such a prospect of 
honour and power as the world cannot oSer to any other 
To make my honoured lady a countess, you have missed 
the chance of being yourself” 

He paused, and seemed unwilling to complete the 
sentence 

“Of being myself wliatV’ demanded Leicester, “speak 
out thy meanmg, Varney ” 

“Of being yourself a KING, my lord,” rephed Varney, 
“and King of England to bootl — It is no treason to our 
Queen to say so It would have chanced by her obtammg 
that which all true subjects wish her — a lusty, noble, and 
gallant husband ” 

‘ Thou ravest, Varney," answered I..eicester “Besides, 
our times have seen enough to make men loathe the Crown 
Matnmomal which men take from their wives’ lap There 
was Darnley* of Scotland.” 

“Hel” said Varney, “a gull, a fool, a thnce sodden 
ass, who suffered himself to be fired off into the air like 

' Mary Queea of Scots’ cousin and second husband, murdered m 

1567, the house m which belay sick being blown up by gunpowder 

It was si^pccied with Mary’s connuance She promisecl, but never 
gianlcd, him the crown matrimonial See p pa, notes 14 and 15 
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a rocket on a rejoicing day Had Mary had the hap to 
have wedded the noble Earl once destined to share her 
throne, she had experienced a husband of different metal , 
and her husband had found m her a wife as complying and 
loving as the mate of the meanest squire, who follows the 
hounds a-horseback, and holds her husband’s bridle as he 
mounts ” 

“It might have been as thou sayest, Varney,” said 
Leicester, a brief smile of self satisfaction passing over his 
anxious countenance “Henry Darnley knew little of 
women — vnth Mary, a man who knew her sex might have 
had some chance of holding his own But not with Ehza- 
beth, Varney — for I think God, when he gave her the heart 
of a woman, gave her the head of a man to control its 
folhes — No, I know her — She will accept love-tokens, ay, 
and reqmte them with the like — put sugared sonnets in her 
bosom — ay, and answer them too — push gallantry to the 
very verge where it becomes exchange of affection — but she 
wntes ml ultra to all which is to follow, and would not barter 
one iota of her own supreme power for all the alphabet of 
both Cupid and Hymen ” 

“The better for you, my lord," said Varney, “that is, in 
the case supposed, if such be her disposition, since you 
think you cannot aspire to become her husband Her 
favounte you are, and may remain, if the lady at Cumnor- 
Place continues m her present obscunty ” 

“Poor Amyl" said Leicester, with a deep sigh, “she 
desires so earnestly to be acknowledged in the presence of 
God and man!” 

“Ay, but, my lord,” said Varney, “is her desire reason- 
able? — that is the question — Her religious scruples are 
solved — she is an honoured and beloved wife — enjoying the 
society of her husband at such times as his weightier duties 
permit him to afford her his company — What would she 
more? I am sure that a lady so gentle and so lovang would 
consent to live her life through in a certain obscunty — which 
IS, after all, not dimmer than when she was at Lidcote Hall 
— rathei than diminish the least jot of her lord’s honours 
and greatness by a premature attempt to share them ” 

“There is something in what thou say’st,” said Leicester, 
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‘‘and her appearance here were fatal — yet she must be seen 
at Kenilv\orth, Elizabeth will not forget that she has so 
appomted ” 

“Let me sleep on that hard point,” said Varney, “I 
cannot else perfect the device I have on the stithy, which 
I trust will satisfy the Queen and please my honoured lady, 
yet leave this fatal secret where it is now buried — Has your 
lordship further commands for the night?” 

“I would be alone," said Leicester “Leave me, and 
place my steel casket on the table — Be within summons ” 

Varney retired — and the Earl, opening the window of 
his apartment, looked out long and anxiously upon the 
brilliant host of stars which ghmraered in the splendour of 
a summer firmament. Ihe words burst from him as at 
unawares — “I had never more need that the heavenly 
bodies should befnend me, for my earthly path is darkened 
and confused ” 

It IS well known that the age reposed a deep confidence 
in the vain predictions of judicial astrology®, and Leicester, 
though exempt from the general control of superstition, was 
not m this respect supenor to his time , but, on the contrary, 
was remarkable for the encouragement which he gave to the 
professors of this pretended science. Indeed, the wish to 
pry mto futunty, so general among the human race, is 
peculiarly to be found amongst those who trade in state 
mystenes, and the dangerous mtngues and cabals of courts 
With heedful precaution to see that it had not been opened, 
or Its locks tampered with, Leicester applied a key to the 
steel casket, and drew from it, first, a parcel of gold pieces, 
which he put mto a silk purse, then a parchment inscnbed 
with planetary signs, and the fines and calculations used m 
framing horoscopes, on which he gazed intently for a few 
moments , and, lastly, took forth a large key, which, liftmg 
aside the tapestry, he applied to a little concealed door m 
the comer of the apartment, and, opemng it, disclosed 
a stair constructed in the thickness of the wall 

“Alasco," said the Earl, with a voice raised, yet no 
higher raised thin to be heard by the inhabitant of the 

* Astrology applied to judging and predicting the horoscopes or 
fortunes of men, * 
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small tunet to which the stair conducted— “Alasco, I say, 
descend ” 

“I come, my lord,” answered a voice from above The 
foot of an aged man was heard, slowly descending the 
narrow stair, and Alasco entered the Earl’s apartment 
The astrologer was a little man, and seemed much adv anced 
in age, for his beard was long and white, and reached over 
his black doublet down to his silken girdle. His hair was 
of the same venerable hue But his eyebrows were as dark 
as the keen and piercing black eyes which they shaded, 
and this peculianty gave a wild and singular cast to the 
physiognomy of the old man His cheek was still fresh 
and ruddy, and the eyes, we have mentioned, resembled 
those of a rat, in acuteness, and even fierceness of expression 
His manner was not without a sort of dignity, and the 
mterpreter of the stars, though respectful, seemed altogether 
at his ease, and even assumed a tone of instruction and 
command, in conversing with the pnme favounte of Eliza- 
beth 

“Your prognostications have failed, Alasco,” said the 
Earl, when they had exchanged salutations — “He is recover- 
ing"’ 

“My son," rephed the astrologer, “let me remind you, 
I warranted not his death — nor is there any prognostication 
that can be derived from the heavenly bodies, their aspects 
and their conjunctions, which is not liable to be controlled 
by the will of Heaven Astra regunt homines, sui regit 
asira Deits^" 

“Of what avail, then, is your mystery?” enqmred the Earl 

“Of much, my son,” rephed the old man, “smee it can 
show the natural and probable course of events, although 
that course moves in subordination to an Higher Power 
Thus, in reviewing the horoscope which your lordship 
subjected to my skill, you will observe that Saturn \ bemg 

’ The stars rule men, but God rules the stars 

^ In Astrology each of the planets has its special sigtuficance, the 
influence of Saturn and Mars being unfavourable, of Venus favourable 
The heavens ate divided into twelve Houses, and the influence of the 
heavenly bodies is aftected by the House in which each appears at 
the time when the horoscope is calculated, and also by their positioui 
relatively to each other 
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m the sixth House in opposition to Mars, retrograde m the 
House of Life, cannot but denote long and dangerous sick- 
ness, the issue whereof is in the will of Heaven, though 
death may probably be inferred — -Yet, if I knew the name 
of the party, I would erect another scheme ” 

“His name is a secret,” said the Earl, “yet, I must 
own, thy prognostication hath not been unfaithful He has 
been sick, and dangerously so, not however to death But 
hast thou again cast my horoscope as Varney directed thee, 
and art thou prepared to say what the stars tell of my present 
fortune?” 

“ My art stands at your command,” said the old man , 
“and here, my son, Is the map of thy fortunes, brilliant in 
aspect as e\er beamed from those blessed signs whereby our 
life IS mfluenced, yet not unchequered mth fears, difficulties, 
and dangers ” 

“ My lot were more than mortal were it otherwise,” said 
the Earl , “ proceed, father, and believe you speak with one 
ready to undergo his destiny in action and m passion, as 
may beseem a noble of England " 

“ Thy courage to do and to suffer must be wound up yet 
a strain higher,” said the old maru “ The stars mtimate yet 
a prouder title, yet an higher rank It is for thee to guess 
their meaning, not for me to name iL” 

“Name it, I conjure you — name it, I command you,” 
said the Earl, his eyes bnghtening as he spoke 

“ I may not, and I wall not,” rephed the old man “ The 
ire of pnnces is as the ivrath of the lion But mark, and 
judge for thyself Here Venus, ascendant in the House of 
Life, and conjomed with Sol, showers down that flood of 
silver light, blent with gold, which promises power, wealth, 
dignity, all that the proud heart of man desires, and in such 
abundance, that never the future Augustus ‘ of that old and 
mighty Rome heard from his Harmpices such a tale of glory, 
as from this rich text my lore might read to my favounte 
son " 

“Thou dost but jest with me, father,” said the Earl, 

’ A list of the omens portending the greatness of Octavian, who 
was desuned to become the Emperor Augustus, is given m Suetonius’ 
life of him, sects 91-d 
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astonished at the strain of enthusiasm in which the astro- 
loger delivered his prediction 

“Is it for him to jest who hath his eye on heaven, who 
hath his foot in the grave ? ” returned the old man, solemnly 
The Earl made two or three strides through the apart- 
ment, with his hand outstretched, as one who follows the 
beckoning signal of some phantom, waving him on to deeds 
of high import. As he turned, however, he caught the eye 
of the astrologer fixed on him, while an observing ghnee of 
the most shrewd penetration shot from under the penthouse 
of his shaggy dark eyebrows Leicester’s haughty and sus- 
piaous soul at once caught fire , he darted towards the old 
man from the further end of the lofty apartment, only stand- 
ing still when his extended hand was within a foot of the 
astrologer’s body 

“ Wretch 1” he said, “if you dare to palter with me, I 
will have your skin stnpped from your hving flesh ' — Confess 
thou hast been hired to deceive and to betray me — that thou 
art a cheat, and I thy silly prey and booty ' ” 

The old man exhibited some symptoms of emotion, but 
not more than the funous deportment of his patron might 
have extorted from innocence itselt 

“What means this violence, my lord?” he answered, 
“ or in what can I have deserved it at your hand ?” 

“ Give me proof," said the Earl, vehemently, “ that you 
have not tampered with mine enemies ” 

“ My lord,” replied the old man, with dignity, “ you can 
have no better proof than that which you yourself elected 
In that turret I have spent the last twenty-four hours, under 
the key which has been in your own custody The hours 
of darkness I have spent in gazing on the heavenly bodies 
with these dim eyes, and during those of light I have toiled 
this aged brain to complete the calculation ansing from their 
combmations Earthly food I have not tasted — earthly 
voice I have not heard — You are yourself aware I had no 
means of domg so — and yet I tell you — I who have been 
thus shut up in solitude and study — that within these twenty- 
four hours your star has become predominant in the honzon, 
and either the bright book of heaven speaks false, or there 
must have been a proportionate revolution in your fortunes 
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upon earth If nothing has happened within that space to 
secure your poi\er, or advance your favour, then am I indeed 
a cheat, and the divine art, which was first devised m the 
plains of Chaldea, is a foul imposture ” 

“ It IS true,” said Leicester, after a moment’s reflection, 
“thou wert closely immured — and it is also true that the 
change has taken place in my situation which thou sa/st the 
horoscope indicates ” 

“Wherefore this distrust, then, my son?" said the 
astrologer, assuming a tone of admonition , “ the celestial 
intelligences brook not diffidence, even in their favour- 
ites ” 

“Peace, father,” answered Leicester, “I have erred m 
doubting thee Not to mortal man, nor to celestial intelli- 
gence — under that which is supreme — will Dudley’s bps say 
more in condescension or apology Speak rather to the 
present purpose — Amid these bnght promises, thou hast said 
there was a threatening aspect — Can thy skill tell whence, 
or by whose means, such danger seems to impend? ” 

“Thus far only,” answered the astrologer, “does my art 
enable me to answer your query The infortune is threat- 
ened by the malignant and adverse aspect, through means 
of a youth, — and, as I think, a nval , but whether m love or 
m prmce’s favour, I know not , nor can I give farther mdica- 
tion respecting him, save that he comes from the western 
quarter ” 

“The western — lia replied Leicester, “it is enough — 
the tempest does mdeed brew in that quarter ! — Cornwall 
and Devon — Raleigh and Tressilian — one of them is indi- 
cated — I must beware of both — Father, if I have done thy 
skill injustice, I will make thee a lordly recompense ” 

He took a purse of gold from the strong casket which 
stood before him “Have thou double the recompense 
which Varney promised — Be faithful — be secret — obey the 
directions thou shalt receive from my master of the horse, 
and grudge not a httle seclusion or restraint m my cause — 
It shall be richly considered — Here, Varney — conduct this 
venerable man to thine own lodging — tend him heedfully in 
all things, but see that he holds communication with no 
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Varney bowed, and the astrologer kissed the Earl’s hand 
in token of adieu, and followed the master of the horse to 
another apartment, in which were placed wine and refresh- 
ments for his use 

The astrologer sat down to his repast, while Varney shut 
two doors with great precaution, examined the tapestry, lest 
any listener lurked behind it , and then sitting down opposite 
to the sage, began to question him 

“Saw you my signal from the court beneath?” 

“ I did,” said Alasco, for by such name he was at present 
called, “ and shaped the horoscope accordingly ” 

“And It passed upon the patron without challenge?” 
continued Varney 

“Not without challenge,” replied the old man, “but it 
did pass , and I added, as before agreed, danger from a dis- 
covered secret, and a western youth ” 

“ My lord’s fear will stand sponsor to the one, and his 
conscience to the other, of these prognostications,’’ replied 
Varney “Sure never man chose to run such a race as his, 
yet contmued to retain those silly scruples ! I am fam to 
cheat him to his own profit But touching your matters, 
sage mterpreter of the stars, I can tell you more of your own 
fortune than plan or figure can show You must be gone 
from hence forthwith ” 

“ I will not,” said Alasco, peevishly “ I have been too 
much humed up and down of late — immured for day and 
night m a desolate turret-chamber — I must enjoy my liberty, 
and pursue my studies, which are of more import than the 
fate of fifty statesmen, and favountes, that rise and burst like 
bubbles in the atmosphere of a court." 

“At your pleasure,” said Varney, with a sneer which 
habit had rendered familiar to his features, and hich forms 
the pnncipal characteristic that painters have assigned to 
those of Satan — “ At your pleasure,” he said , “ you may 
enjoy your liberty, and your studies, until the daggers ot 
Sussex’s followers are clashing within your doublet, and 
agamst your nbs ” The old man turned pale, and Varney 
proceeded, “ Wot you not he hath offered a reward tor the 
arch quack and poison-vender, Demetrius, who sold certain 
precious spiccs to his lordship’s cook ? — What ! turn you 
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pale, old friend? Does Hali* already see an infortune m 
the House of Life? — Why, hark thee, we will have thee 
doun to an old house of mine m the country, where thou 
shalt live with a hobnailed slave, whom thy alchymy may 
comert into ducats, for to such conversion alone is thy art 
serviceable ” 

“ It IS false, thou foul-mouthed railer,” said Alasco, shak- 
ing with impotent anger, “it is well known that I have 
approached more nearly to projection^ than any hermetic 
artist who now hves There are not six chemists in the 
world who possess so near an approximation to the grand 
arcanum” 

“Come, come,” said Varney, interrupting him, “what 
means this, in the name of Heaven ? Do we not know one 
another? I beheve thee to be so perfect — so very perfect, 
m the mystery of cheating, that, having imposed upon all 
mankind, thou hast at length, in some measure, imposed 
upon thyself, and ivithout ceasing to dupe others, hast 
become a species of dupe to thine own imagination Blush 
not for It, man— thou art learned, and shall have classical 
comfort 

‘ Nc qmsquam Ajacem possit superare nia Ajax* ’ 

No one but thyself could have gulled thee — and thou hast 
gulled the whole brotherhood of the Rosy Cross beside — 
none so deep in the mystery as thou. But hark thee in 
thine ear, had the seasonmg which spiced Sussex’s broth 
wrought more surely, I would have thought better of the 
chemical science thou dost boast so highly ” 

“ Thou art an hardened villain, Varney,” rephed Alasco , 
“ many will do those thmgs, who dare not speak of them ” 

“And many speak of them who dare not do them," 
answered Varney, “but be not wroth — I will not quarrel 
with thee — If I did, I were fam to hve on eggs for a month, 
that I might feed without fear Tell me at once, how came 
tbme art to fail thee at this great emergency ? ” 

* An Arabian authonty on astrology who lived m Spam m the 
lliJiteenth century 

^ The transmuting of a baser metal into gold by throwing a porUon 
of the philosopher’s stone into the crucible 

“ Lest any save Ajax should be able to vanquish Ajax 
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“The Earl of Sussex’s horoscope intimates,’’ replied the 
astrologer, “that the sign of the ascendant being in com- 
bustion®” — 

“Away with your gibberish,” replied Varney, “think'st 
thou It IS the patron thou speak’st with ? ’’ 

“I crave your pardon,” replied the old man, “and s\vear 
to you, I know but one medicine that could have saved the 
Earl’s life, and as no man living in England knoivs that 
antidote save myself, — moreover, as the ingredients, one of 
them in particular, are scarce possible to be come by, I must 
needs suppose his escape was owing to such a constitution 
of lungs and vital parts, as was never before bound up in a 
body of clay ” 

“ There was some talk of a quack who waited on him,” 
said Varney, after a moment’s reflection “Are you sure 
there is no one m England who has this secret of thine?” 

“One man there was,” said the doctor, “once my ser- 
vant, who might have stolen this of me, with one or two 
other secrets of art But content you, Master Varney, it is 
no part of my policy to suffer such mterlopers to mterfere in 
my trade. He pnes into no mysteries more, I warrant you , 
for, as I well believe, he hath been wafted to heaven on the 
wing of a fiery dragon — Peace be with him ' — But in this 
retreat of mme, shall I have the use of mine elaboratory ? ” 

“Of a whole workshop, man," said Varney, “for a 
reverend father Abbot, who was fam to give place to bluff 
King Hal, and some of his courtiers, a score of years since, 
had a chemist’s complete apparatus, which he was obliged 
to leave behind him to his successors Thou shalt there 
occupy, and melt, and puff, and blaze, and multiply’®, until 
the Green Dragon become a golden-goose, or whatever the 
newer phrase of the brotherhood may testify ” 

“Thou art right. Master Varney,” said the alchymist, 
setting his teeth close, and grinding them together — “ thou 
art nght, even in thy very contempt of nght and reason 
For what thou say’st m mockery, may in sober verity chance 

* ‘ The planet of the ascendant being obscured by its nearness to 
the sun ’ The ascendant is the Fust House, to winch astrologers gave 
special attention 

To turn the baser metals into gold 
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to happen ere we meet again If the most venerable sages 
of ancient days have spoken the truth — if the most learned 
of our own have rightly received it — if I have been accepted 
wherever I travelled, in Germany, in Poland, in Italy, and 
in the farther Tartary, as one to whom nature has unveiled 
her darkest secrets — if I have acquired the most secret signs 
and passwords of the Jewish Cabala", so that the greyest 
beard in the S) nagogue would brush the steps to make them 
clean for me—if all this is so, and if there remains but one 
step — one little step — betwivt my long, deep, and dark, and 
subterranean progress, and that blaze of light which shall show 
Nature watching her nchest and her most glonous produc 
tions in the very cradle — one step betw ixt dependence and 
the power of sov'ereignty — one step betwixt poverty and 
■^uch a sum of wealth as earth, without that noble secret, 
cannot minister from all her mines in the old or the new- 
tound world — if this be all so, is it not reasonable that to 
this I dedicate mj future life, secure, for a bnef penod of 
studious patience, to nse above the mean dependence upon 
favourites, and their favountes, by which I am now en- 
thraUed?" 

“Now, bravo' bravo' my good father,” said Varney, 
with the usual sardonic expression of ndicule on his coun- 
tenance , “yet all this approximation to the philosopher’s 
stone wnngeth not one single crown out of my Lord Leices- 
ter’s pouch, and far less out of Richard Varney’s — We must 
have earthl) and substantial services, man, and care not 
whom else thou canst delude with thy philosophical charla- 
tanry ” 

“ My son Varney,” said the alchymist, “ the unbehef, 
gathered around thee like a frost-fog, hath dimmed thine 
acute perception to that which is a stumbling-block to the 
wise, and which yet, to him who seeketh knowledge with 
humibty, extends a lesson so clear, that he who runs may 
read. Hath not Art, thmldst thou, the means of completmg 
Nature’s imperfect concoctions in her attempts to form the 
pn-cious metals, even as by art we can perfect those other 
operations, of incubation, distillation, fermentation, and 
similar processes of an ordmary description, by which we 
A Jewish system of magic 
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extract life itself out of a senseless egg, summon punty and 
vitality out of muddy dregs, or call into vivacity the inert 
substance of a sluggish liquid ? ” 

“ I have heard all this before,” said Varney, “ and my 
heart is proof against such cant ever since I sent twenty 
good gold pieces (marry, it was in the nonage of my wit), to 
advance the grand magisterium, all which, God help the 
while, vanished tn fumo^'^ Since that moment, when I paid 
for my freedom, I defy chemistry, astrology, palmistry, and 
every other occult art, were it as secret as hell itself, to 
unloose the stricture of my purse strings Marry, I neither 
defy the manna of Saint Nicholas, nor can I dispense wth 
it Thy first task must be to prepare some when thou gedst 
down to my httle sequestered retreat yonder, and then make 
as much gold as thou wilt ” 

“ I will make no more of that dose,” said the alchymist, 
resolutely 

“ Then,” said the master of the horse, “ thou shalt be 
hanged for what thou hast made already, and so were the 
great secret for ever lost to mankind — Do not humanity this 
injustice, good father, but e’en bend to thy destiny, and 
make us an ounce or two of this same stuff, which cannot 
prejudice above one or tivo individuals, m order to gam hfe- 
time to discover the umversal medicine, which shall clear 
away all mortal diseases at once But cheer up, thou grave, 
learned, and most melancholy jackanapes ' Hast thou not 
told me, that a moderate portion of thy drug hath rmld 
effects, no ways ultimately dangerous to the human frame, 
but which produces depression of spuats, nausea, headache, 
an unwilhngness to change of place — even such a state of 
temper as would keep a bird from flying out of a cage, were 
the door left open ? ” 

“I have said so, and it is true," said the alchymist, 
“ this effect will it produce, and the bird who partakes of it 
in such proportion, shall sit for a season drooping on her 
perch, without thinking either of the tree blue sky, or of the 
fair greenwood, though the one be lighted by the rays of the 
rising sun, and the other nnging wth the newly awakened 
song of all the feathered inhabitants of the forest" 

In smoke 
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“And this without danger to life?” said Varney, some- 
what anxiously 

“ Ay, so that proportion and measure be not exceeded , 
and so that one who knows the nature of the manna be ever 
near to watch the symptoms, and succour in case of need ” 
“Thou shalt regulate the whole,” said Varney, “thy 
reward shall be princely, if thou keep’st time and touch, and 
exceedest not the due proportion, to the prejudice of her 
health — othereise thy punishment shall be as signal” 

“ The prejudice of her health ' ” repeated Alasco , “ it is, 
then, a woman I am to use my skill upon ? ” 

“No, thou fool,” replied Varney, “said I not it was a 
bird — a reclaimed linnet, whose pipe might soothe a hawk 
ithen in mid stoop “ — I see thine eye sparkle, and I know 
thy beard is not altogether so white as art has made it — that, 
at least, thou hast been able to transmute to silver But 
mark me, this is no mate for thee This caged bird is dear 
to one who brooks no rivalry, and far less such nvalry as 
thme, and her health must o\er all things be cared for 
But she is in the case of being commanded down to yonder 
Kenilworth revels, and it is most expedient — most needful 
— most necessary, that she fly not thither Of these neces- 
sities and their causes, it is not needful that she should 
know aught, and it is to be thought that her own wish may 
lead her to combat all ordmary reasons which can be urged 
for her reraaming a house-keeper ” 

“That IS but natural,” saud the aJchymist, with a strange 
smile, which yet bore a greater reference to the human 
character, than the uninterested and abstracted gaze which 
his physiognomy had hitherto expressed, where all seemed 
to refer to some world distant from that which was existing 
around him 

“ It is so," answeied Varney , “ you understand women 
well, though It may have been long since you were conver- 
sant amongst them — Well, then, she is not to be contradicted 
—yet she IS not to be humoured Understand me — a shght 
illness, sufficient to take away the desire of removing from 
thence, and to make such of your wise fraternity as may be 
called m to aid, recommend a quiet residence at home, will. 
In the act of stvooping on her prey 
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in one word, be esteemed good service, and remunerated as 
such ” 

“I am not to be asked to affect the House of Life?” said 
the chemist 

“On the contrary, we will have thee hanged if thou 
dost,” replied Varney 

“And I must,” added Alasco, “have opportunity to do 
my turn, and all facilities for concealment or escape, should 
there be detection ? ” 

“All, all, and every thing, thou infidel in all but the 
impossibilities of alchymy — Why, man, for what dost thou 
take me?” 

The old man rose, and taking a light, walked towards 
the end of the apartment, where was a door that led to the 
small sleeping room destined for his reception dunng the 
night — At the door he turned round, and slowly repeated 
Varney’s question ere he answered it “For what do I take 
thee, Richard Varney? — Why, for a worse devd than I have 
been myself But I am m your toils, and I must serve you 
till my term be out” 

“Well, well,” answered Varney, hastily, “be stimng wath 
grey light It may be we shall not need thy mediane — Do 
nought till I myself come down — Michael Lamboume shall 
guide you to the place of your destination “ ” 

When Varney heard the adept’s door shut and carefully 
bolted within, he stepped towards it, and with similar pre- 
caution carefully locked it on the outside, and took the ke> 
from the lock, muttenng to himself, “ Worse than tha, thou 
poisoning quack-salver and witch-raonger, who, it thou art 
not a bounden slave to the devil, it is only because he dis- 
dams such an apprentice 1 I am a mortal man, and seek by 
mortal means the gratification of my passions, and advance- 
ment of my prospects — Thou art a vassal of hell itself — So 
ho, Lamboume 1 ” he called at another door, and Michael 
made his appearance, with a flushed cheek and an unsteady 
step 

“Thou art drunk, thou villain ! ” said Varney to him 

“Doubtless, noble sir," replied the unabashed Michael, 
“we have been drinking all even to the glones ot the daj, 
1* Note VII —Dr Julio 
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and to my noble Lord of Leicester, and his valiant master 
of the horse.— Drunk! odds blades and poniards he that 
would refuse to swallow a dozen healths on such an evening 
IS a base besognio, and a puckfoist, and shall swallow si\ 
inches of my dagger'” 

“Hark ye, scoundrel,” said Varney, “be sober on the 
instant — I command thee I know thou canst throw off thy 
drunken folly, like a fool’s coat, at pleasure , and if not, it 
u ere the worse for thee ” 

Lamboume drooped his head, left the apartment, and 
returned in tivo or three mmutes with his face composed, his 
hair adjusted, his dress in order, and exhibiting as great a 
difference from his former self as if the whole man had been 
changed 

“Art thou sober now, and dost thou comprehend me? ’’ 
said Varney, sternly 

Lamboume bowed in acquiescence 

“Thou must presently down to Cumnor-Place with the 
reverend man of art, who sleeps yonder in the little vaulted 
chamber Here is the kej , that thou mayst call him betimes 
Take another trusty fellou with you Use him well on the 
journey, but let him not escape you — pistol him if he attempt 
It, and I mil be your warrant I mil give thee letters to 
Foster The doctor is to occupy the lower apartments of 
the eastern quadrangle, with freedom to use the old elabora- 
tory and its implements — He is to have no access to the 
lady but such as I shall pomt out — only she may be amused 
to see his philosophical jugglery Thou wilt await at 
Cumnor-Place my farther orders , and, as thou hvest, 
beware of the ale-bench and the aquavitse flask Each 
breath drawn m Cumnor-Place must be kept severed from 
common air ” 

“Enough, my lord — I mean my worshipful master — 
soon, I trust, to be my worshipful knightly master You 
have given me my lesson and my license , — I will execute 
the one, and not abuse the other I mil be m the saddle 
by daybreak ” 

“ Do so, and deserve favour — Stay— ere thou goest fill 

Lamboume holds w uh Bob Acres in Sheridan’s Rivals that ‘ the 
oath should be an echo to the sense ’ 
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me a cup of wine — not out of that flask, sirrah,” — as Lam- 
bourne was pouring out from that which Alasco had left half 
finished, “ fetch me a fresh one.” 

Lambourne obeyed, and Varney, after nnsing his mouth 
with the liquor, drank a full cup, and said, as he took up a 
lamp to retreat to his sleeping apartment, “ It is strange — I 
am as httle the slave of fancy as any one, yet I never speak 
for a few minutes with this fellow Alasco, but my mouth 
and lungs feel as if soiled with the fumes of calcined arsenic 
— pah 1 ” 

So saying, he left the apartment Lambourne lingered, 
to drmk a cup of the freshly opened flask “ It is from 
Samt-John’s-Berg*“ 1 ” he said, as he paused on the draught 
to enjoy its flavour, " and has the true relish of the violet 
But I must forbear it now, that I may one day dnnk it at 
my own pleasure ” And he quaffed a goblet of water to 
quench the fumes of the Rhenish wine, retired slowly 
towards the door, made a pause, and then, finding the 
temptation irresistible, walked hastily back, and took an 
other long pull at the wine-flask, without the formality of a 
cup 

“ Were it not for this accursed custom,” he said, “ I 
might chrab as high as Varney himself But who can climb 
when the room turns round with him like a pansh-top^? I 
would the distance were greater, or the road rougher, be- 
twixt my hand and mouth ' — But I will dnnk nothing 
to-morrow, save water — nothing save fair water" 

The famous hock from the vrnej’ard of Joharinesberg on the 

Rhine 

‘ Till his brains turn o’ the toe hkc a parish top ’ Shakespeare, 
Twelfth Night, i in 44 A large top is said to lia\e been kept in 
each village for the amusement of the parish 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Pistol And tidings do I bnng, and lucky joys, 

And golden times, and happy news of price 

Fahtaff I pnthee non, deli'er them like a man of this world 
Puto' A foutra for the world, and worldlings base I 
I speak of Africa, and golden jojs 

Hairy IV, Pari 

The public room of the Black Bear at Cumnor, to which 
the scene of our story now returns, boasted, on the evenmg 
which we treat of, no ordinary assemblage of guests There 
had been a fair in the neighbourhood, and the cutting 
mercer of Abingdon, with some of the other personages 
whom the reader has already been made acquainted wnth, 
as friends and customers of Giles Gosling, had already 
formed their w onted circle around the evenmg fire, and were 
talking over the news of the day 

A lively, bustling, arch fellow, whose pack and oaken 
dl-wand, studded duly with brass points, denoted him to be 
of Autoljcus’s^ profession, occupied a good deal of the 
attention, and furnished much of the amusement, of the 
evening Ihe pedlars of those days, it must be remem- 
bered, were men of far greater importance than the 
degenerate and degraded hawkers of our modern times 
It w'as by means of these peripatetic venders that the 
country trade, in the finer manufactures used m female 
dress pamcularly, w'as almost entirely earned on , and if a 
merchant of this descnption amved at the dignity of travel- 
ling with a pack-horse, he was a person of no small 

^ V in J03 

* Ihe pedlar in Shakespeare’s ii'tutcr's Tale 
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consequence, and company for the most substantial yeoman 
or Franklin whom he might meet m his wandermgs 

The pedlar of whom we speak bore, accordingly, an 
active and unrebuked share m the mernment to which the 
rafters of the bonny Black Bear of Cumnor resounded He 
had his smile with pretty Mistress Cicely, his broad laugh 
with mine host, and his jest upon dashing Master Goldthred, 
who, though indeed without any such benevolent intention 
on his own part, was the general butt of the evening The 
pedlar and he were closely engaged in a dispute upon th(. 
preference due to the Spanish nether-stock over the black 
Gascoigne hose, and mine host had just wmked to the guests 
around him, as who should say, “You will have mirth 
presently my masters,” when the trampling of horses was 
heard m the courtyard, and the hostler was loudly summoned, 
with a few of the newest oaths then m vogue, to add force 
to the mvocation. Out tumbled Will Hostler, John Tapster, 
and all the mihtia of the mn, who had slunk from their posts 
m order to collect some scattered crumbs of the mirth which 
was flym^ about among the customers Out into the yard 
saUied mme host himself also, to do fittmg salutation to his 
new guests , and presently returned, ushermg into the apart- 
ment his own worthy nephew, Michael Lamboume, pretty 
tolerably drunk, and havmg under his escort the astrologer 
Alasco, though still a httle old man, had, by altenng his 
gown to a nding-dress, trimming his beard and ejebrows, 
and so forth, struck at least a score of years from his ap- 
parent age, and might now seem an active man of sixty, or 
little upwards He appeared at present exceedingly anxious, 
and had insisted much with Lamboume that they should 
not enter the inn, but go straight forward to the place of 
their destination But Lamboume would not be controlled. 
“By Cancer and Capricorn,” he vociferated, “and the whole 
heavenly host — besides all the stars that these blessed eyes 
of mme have seen sparkle m the southern heavens, to which 
these northern bhnkers are but farthing candles, I will be 
unkindly for no one’s humour — I will stay and salute my 
worthy uncle here. — That good blood should ever be for- 
gotten betwixt friends 1 — A gallon of your best, uncle, and 
let it go round to the health of the noble Earl of Leicester ' 
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— mat' Shall we not collogue together, and warm the 
cockles of our ancient kindness*?— Shall we not ( ollogue, I 
say ? ” 

“With all my heart, kinsman,” said mine host, who 
obviously wshed to be nd of him , “ but are you to stand 
shot to all this good liquor?” 

This IS a quesUon has quelled many a jovial toper, but 
It moved not the purpose of Lamboume’s soul “ Question 
my means, nuncle?” he said, producmg a handful of mi\ed 
gold and silver pieces, “question Mexico and Peru — 
question the Queen’s exchequer — God save her Majesty ! — 
She is my good Lord’s good mistress ” 

“ Well, kmsman,” said mine host, “ it is my business to 
sell wine to those who can buy it — So, Jack Tapster, do me 
thine office. — But I would I knew how to come by money 
as Ughtl) as thou dost, Mike,” 

“my, uncle,” said Lamboume, “I ivill tell thee a secret 
— Dost see this httle old fellow here ? as old and withered a 
chip as ever the devil put into his pomdge — and yet, uncle, 
between you and me — he hath Potosi* in that bram of his — 
’Sblood ' he can com ducats faster than I can vent oaths ” 

“I will have none of his coinage in my purse though, 
Michael,” said mine host, “I know what belongs to falsify- 
ing the Queen’s coin ” 

“Thou art an ass, uncle, for as old as thou art — Pull 
me not by the sku-ts, doctor, thou art an ass thyself to boot 
— so, bemg both asses, I teU ye I spoke but metaphorically ” 

“Are you mad?" said the old man, “is the devil in 
you? — can >ou not let us begone without drawing all men’s 
ejes on us?” 

“Sayst thou?" said Lamboume, “Thou are deceived 
now — no man shall see you an I give the word — By 
Heavens, masters, an any one dare to look on this old 
gentleman, I will slash the eyes out of his head with my 
poniard ' — So sit down, old friend, and be merry — these are 
mine ingles — mine anaent inmates, and wiU betray no 
man ’’ 

“ Had you not better withdraw to a pnvate apartment 

* \ \ariation of the phrase ‘to warm the cockles of one’s heart ' 

* 1 lie famoua Boli\tan silver mine 
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nephew ? ” said Giles Gosling , “ you speak strange 

matter,” he added, “and there be intelligencers every- 
where ” 

“I care not for them,” said the magnanimous Michael — 
“intelligencers? pshaw! — I serve the noble Earl of Leicester 
— Here comes the wine — Fill round, Master Skinker, a 
carouse to the health of the flower of England, the noble 
Earl of Leicester I I say, the noble Earl of Leicester I He 
that does me not reason is a swine of Sussex, and I’ll make 
him kneel to the pledge, if I should cut his hams and smoke 
them for bacon.” 

None disputed a pledge given under such formidable 
penalties, and Michael Lambourne, whose drunken humour 
was not of course dimmished by this new potation, went on 
m the same wild way, renewing his acquaintance with such 
of the guests as he had formerly known, and expenencmg a 
reception m which there was now something of deference, 
mingled with a good deal of fear , for the least servitor of 
the favourite Earl, especially such a man as Lambourne, 
was, for very sufflcient reasons, an object both of the one 
and of the other 

In the meanwhile, the old man, seeing his guide m this 
uncontrollable humour, ceased to remonstrate with him, and 
sitting down m the most obscure comer of the room, called 
for a small measure of sack, over which he seemed, as it 
were, to slumber, withdrawing himself as much as possible 
from general observation, and doing nothing which could 
recall his existence to the recollection of his fellow-traveller, 
who by this time had got mto close intimacy with hib 
ancient comrade, Goldthred of Abingdon 

“Never beheve me, bully Mike," said the mercer, “if I 
am not as glad to see thee as ever I was to see a customer’s 
money I — ^Vhy, thou canst give a fnend a sly place at a 
mask or a revel now, Mike, ay, or, I warrant thee, thou 
canst say in my lord’s ear, when my honourable lord is down 
m these parts, and wants a Spanish ruff or the like — thou 
canst say m his ear. There is mme old friend, young 
Lawrence Goldthred of Abmgdon, has as good wares, 
lawn, tiffany, cambnc, and so forth — ay, and is as pretty 
a piece of man's flesh, too, as is in Berkshire, and will ruffle 
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It for your lordship Vrith any man of his inches , and thou 
mayst say ” — — 

“ I can say a hundred d— d lies besides, mercer,” an 
swered Lambourne, “what, one must not stand upon a 
good word for a friend ’ ” 

“ Here is to dice, Mike, wth all my heart,” said the 
mercer “and thou canst tell one the reality ot the new 
fashions too — Here \ias a rogue pedlar but now, was crying 
up the old-fashioned Spanish nether-stock over the Gascoigne 
hose, although thou seest how well the French hose set off 
the leg and knee, being adorned with parti coloured garters 
and garniture in conformity ” 

“ Excellent, excellent,” replied Lambourne , “ why, thy 
limber bit of a thigh, thrust through that bunch of slashed 
buckram and tiffany, shows like a housewife’s distaff, when 
the flax is half spun off ' ” 

“ Said I not so ? ” said the mercer, whose shallow bram 
was now o\erflowed in his turn , “where then, where be this 
rascal pedlar? — there was a pedlar here but now, methmks 
— Mine host, where the foul fiend is this pedlar ? ” 

“ ^Vhare wise men should be, Master Goldthred,” replied 
Giles Gosling, “even shut up in his pnvate chamber, 
telling 01 er the sales of to-day, and prepanng for the custom 
of to morrow ” 

“ Hang him, a mechanical chuff ! ” said the mercer , “ but 
for shame, it w-ere a good deed to ease him of his wares, — a 
set of peddling knaves, who stroll through the land, and 
hurt the established trader There are good fellows in 
Berkshire yet, mine host — your pedlar may be met withal 
on Maiden Castle® ” 

“ ■ky,” rephed mme host, laughing, “ and he who meets 
him may meet his match — the pedlar is a tall mam” 

“ Is he ? ” said Goldthred. 

“ Is he ? ” replied the host , “ay, by cock and pie* is he 
— the very pedlar he who raddled Rohm Hood so tightly, 
as the song says, 

® Some haunt of highwaymen there are several ancient earthworks 
or fortifications which bear this name 

« The origin of this oath is said to be the peacock pie which was 
lormerly a noted dish at banquets 
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Now Robin Hood drew bis sword so good, 

I be pedlar drew Ins brand, 

And he hath raddled him Robin Hood, 

Till he could neither sec nor stand ” 

“ Hang him, foul scroyle, let him pass,” said the mercer , 
“if he be such a one, there were small worship to be won 
upon him — And now tell me, Mike — my honest Mike, how 
wears the Hollands you won of me ? ” 

“Why, well, as you may see. Master Goldthred,” answered 
Mike, “I will bestow a pot on thee for the handselL — 
Fill the flagon. Master Tapster " 

“Thou wilt ivm no more Hollands, I think, on such 
wager, friend Mike,” said the mercer , “ for the sulky swain, 
Tony Foster, rails at thee all to nought, and swears you 
shall ne’er darken his doors again, for that your oaths 
are enough to blow the roof off a Chnstian man's dwellmg ” 
“ Doth he say so, the mincmg, hypocntical miser ? ” 
vociferated Lamboume , — “ Why, then, he shall come down 
and receive my commands here, this blessed night, under 
my uncle’s roof • And I ivill rmg him such a black sanctus^, 
that he shall think the devil hath him by the skirts for a 
month to come, for barely heanng me.” 

“Nay, now the pottle-pot is uppermost, with a witness !” 
said the mercer “ Tony Foster obey thy whistle ' — Alas ' 
good Mike, go sleep — go sleep ” 

“I tell thee what, thou thin-faced gull,” said Michael 
Lambourne, m high chafe, “I will wager thee fifty angels 
agamst the first five shelves of thy shop, numbenng upward 
from the false light, with all that is on them, that I make 
Tony Foster come down to this pubhc house, betore we have 
finished three rounds ” 

“I will lay no bet to that amount,” said the mercer, 
somethmg sobered by an offer which mtimated rather too 
pnvate a knowledge, on Lanibourne’s part, of the secret 
recesses of his shop, “I will lay no such wager,” he said, 
“but I will stake five angels agamst thy five, if thou wilt, 
that Tony Foster will not leave his own root or come to 
alehouse after prayer time, for thee, or any man ” 

^ Uproar In such phrascb black denotes a diabolical perversion of 
something sacred — as here, of the sanctus bell rung at the hlass 
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“ Content,” said Lambourne — “ Here, uncle, hold stakes, 
and let one of your young bleed-barrels there — one of your 
infant tapsters, tnp presently up to The Place, and give this 
letter to Islaster Foster, and say that I, his ingle, Michael 
Lambourne, pray to speak with him at mine uncle’s castle 
here, upon business of grave import — Away wth thee, 
child, for it IS now sun-down, and the wretch goeth to bed 
ivith the birds, to save mutton-suet® — faugh 1 ” 

Shortly after this messenger was dispatched — an m- 
terval which was spent in drinkmg and buffoonery — he 
returned with the answer, that Master Foster was coming 
presently 

“ M on, w'on ' ” said Lambourne, dartmg on the stakes 
“Not till he comes, if you please,” said the mercer 
mterfermg 

“ MTiy, ’sblood, he is at the threshold,” replied Michael 
— “ MTiat said he, boy ? ” 

“If It please your worship,” answered the messenger, 
“ he looked out of the window, with a musquetoon in his 
hand, and when I delivered your errand, which I did with 
fear and trembling, he said, with a vinegar aspect, that your 
worship might be gone to the mfemal regions ” 

“ Or to hell, I suppose,” said Lambourne — “ it is there 
he disposes of all that are not of the congregation ” 

“ Even so,” said the boy , “ I used the other phrase as 
being the more poetical” 

“An ingenious youth,” said Michael, “shalt have a drop 
to wet thy poetical whistle — And what said Foster ne\t?” 

“ He cMled me back,” answered the boy, “ and bid me 
saj, you might come to him, if you had aught to say to him ” 
“And what next?” said Lambourne. 

“ He read the letter, and seemed m a fluster, and asked 
if your worship was m dnnk — and I said you were speakmg 
a little Spanish, as one who had been m the Cananes ” 
“Out, you dimmuUve pint-pot, whelped of an overgrown 
reckoning ! ” replied Lambourne — “ Out 1— But what said he 
then?” 

“ Why,” said the boy, “ he muttered, that if he came not, 
)our worship would bolt out what were better kept in , and 
“ / f candle light 
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so he took his old flat cap, and threadbare blue cloak, and, 
as I said before, he will be here incontinent ” 

“ There is truth in what he said,” replied Lamboume, as 
if speaking to himself — “ My brain has played me its old 
dog's trick — but corragio — let him approach 1 — I have not 
rolled about the world for many a day, to fear Tony Foster, 
be I drunk or sober — Bring me a flagon of cold water, to 
chnsten my sack withal ” 

While Lamboume, whom the approach of Foster seemed 
to have recalled to a sense of his own condition, was busied 
m prepanng to receive him, Giles Gosling stole up to the 
apartment of the pedlar, whom he found traversing the room 
m much agitation 

“You withdrew yourself suddenly from the company,” 
said the landlord to the guest 

“ It was time, when the devil became one among you,” 
rephed the pedlar 

“ It IS not courteous m you to term my nephew by such 
a name,” said Gosling, “nor is it kindly in me to reply to 
It, and yet, in some sort, Mike may be considered as a 
hmb of Satan ” 

“Pooh — I talk not of the swaggenng ruffian,” replied 
the pedlar, “it is of the other, who, for aught I know — 
But when go they ? or wherefore come they ? ” 

“ Marry, these are questions I cannot answ er," rephed 
the host “ But look you, sir, you hav c brought me a token 
from worthy Master Tressilian — a pretty stone it is ” He 
took out the nng, and looked at it, aiding, as he put it 
into his purse again, that it was too rich a guerdon tor an)- 
thing he could do for the worthy donor He was, he said, 
m the pubhc line, and it ill became him to be too inquisi- 
tive into other folk's concerns , he had already said, thac he 
could hear nothing, but that the lady lived still at Cumnoi 
Place, in the closest seclusion, and, to such as by chance 
had a view of her, seemed pensive and discontented with 
her solitude “ But here,” he said, “ it you are desirous to 
gratify your master, is the rarest chance that hath occurred 
for thus many a day Tony Foster is commg down hither, 
and It is but letting Mike Lamboume smell another wine- 
flask, and the Queen’s command would not move him from 
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the ale-bench So they are fast for an hour or so — Now, if 
you will don your pack, which will be your best excuse, you 
may, perchance, win the ear of the old servant, being assured 
of the master’s absence, to let you try to get some custom of 
the lady, and then you may learn more of her condition than 
I or any other can tell you ” 

“True — very true,” answered Wayland, for he it was, 
“ an excellent device, but methinks something dangerous — 
for, say Foster should return ? " 

“ Very possible mdeed,” rephed the host 
“ Or say,” continued Wayland. “ the lady should render 
me cold thanks for my exertions ? ” 

“As IS not unlikely,” replied Giles Gosling “I marvel. 
Master Tressilian will take such heed of her that cares not 
for him ” 

“In either case I were foully sped,” said Wayland, “and 
therefore I do not, on the whole, much relish your device ” 
“Na}, but take me with you, good master servmg-man,” 
rephed mine host, “this is your master’s business and not 
rame , you best know the nsk to be encountered, or how 
far you are wiling to brave iL But that which you will 
not ) ourself hazard, you cannot expect others to nsk ” 

“ Hold, hold,” said Wajland , “ tell me but one thing — 
Goes yonder old man up to Cumnor ? ” 

“Surely, I think so,” said the landlord, “their servant said 
he was to take their baggage thither, but the ale-tap has been 
as potent for him as the sack-spigot has been for Michael ” 
“It is enough,” said Wayl^d, assummg an air of reso- 
lution — “I wall thwart that old villain’s projects — my 
affright at his baleful aspect begins to abate, and my hatred 
to anse Help me on with my pack, good mine host — 
And look to thjself, old Albumazar* — there is a malignant 
influence in thy horoscope, and it gleams from the constel- 
lation Ursa Major’” ” 

So saying, he assumed his burden, and, guided by the 
landlord through the pos tern-gate of the Black Bear, took the 
most private w'ay from them e up to Cumnor Place 

“ \)i Arabian astronomer and astiologer who Used m the ninth 
utiUuiy A 1) 

/ r The Black Bear Inn 
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CHAPTER XX 


Clown You have of these- pedlars, that have more in 'em thar 
you’d think, sister 

Winter^ s Tali, Act IV, Scene 3 


In his anxiety to obey the Earl’s repeated charges o 
secrecy, as well as from his own unsocial and miserly habits 
Anthony Foster was more desirous, by his mode of house 
keeping, to escape observation, than to resist mtrusiv 
cunosity Thus, instead of a numerous household, t 
secure tus charge, and defend his house he studied, as muc 
as possible, to elude notice, by diminishing his attendants 
so that, unless when there were followers of the Earl, or 1 
Varney, in the mansion, one old male domestic, and tv 
aged crones, who assisted in keeping the Countess’s apai 
ments in order, were the only servants of the family 

It was one of these old women who opened the do 
when Wayland knocked, and answered his petition, to 
admitted to exhibit his wares to the ladies of the fami 
with a volley of vituperation, couched in what is th< 
called the jownng dialect The pedlar found the means 
checking this vociferation, by slippmg a silver groat mto I 
hand, and intimating the present of some stuff for a coif 
the lady would buy of his wares 

“ God leld thee, for mine is aw in httocks — Slocket w 
thy pack mto gharn, nion — Her walks in gharn Into 
garden she ushered the pedlar accordingly, and porntm^ 
an old ruinous garden-house, said, “Yonder be’s her, rc 

' ‘ God yield (rew-ud) thee, for mine is all m rags — Slip with 
pack mto the garden, man. She is walking m the garden ’ 
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— yonder he’s her— Zhe will buy changes an zhe loikes 
stuffs^ ” 

“ She has left me to come off as I may,” thought Wayland, 
as he heard the hag shut the garden door behind him 
“ But they shall not beat me, and they dare not murder me, 
for so httle trespass, and by this fair twilight Hang it, I 
ivill on — a brave general never thought of his retreat till he 
was defeated I see two females m the old garden-house 
yonder — but how to address them ? — -Stay — Will Shakspeare, 
be my friend in need ! I will give them a taste of Autolycus ” 
He then sung, ivith a good voice, and becoming audacity, 
the popular play-house ditty, — 

“Lawn os white as dnven snow, 

Cyprus black as e'er was crow, 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses. 

Masks for faces and for noses® ’ 

“ "What hath fortune sent us here for an unwonted sight, 
Janet? ” said the lady 

“One of those merchants of vanity, called pedlars,” 
answered Janet, demurely, “who utters his light wares 
in lighter measures — I mane! old Dorcas let him pass ” 

“ It is a lucky chance, girl,” said the Countess , “ we 
lead a heavy life here, and this may while off a weary 
hour ” 

“ Ay, my graaous lady,” said Janet , “ but my father?” 

“ He is not my father, Janet, nor I hope my master,” 
answered the lady — “ I say, call the man hither — I want 
some things ” 

“Nay,” replied Janet, “ vour ladyship has but to say so 
in the next packet, and if England can furnish them they 
will be sent — There ivill come mischief on’t — Pray, dearest 
lady, let me bid the man begone ' " 

“I w'lll have thee bid him come hither,” said the 
Countess, — “or stay, thou ternfied fool, I will bid him 
myself, and spare thee a chidmg" 

“Ah 1 well-a day, dearest lady, if that were the worst,” 
said Janet, sadly, while the lady called to the pedlar, “Good 
fellow, step forward— undo thy pack— if thou hast good 

® ‘ bile will bu) new clothes if she likes the stubs ’ 

T'/i It'll ter 5 1 ^'i, IV i\ j 9 — 4, ihe play was hrst acted m i6n 
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wares, chance has sent thee hither for my convenience, and 
thy profit ” 

“What may your ladyship please to lack?" said Wayland, 
unstrapping his pack, and displaying its contents with as 
much dexterity as if he had been bred to the trade Indeed 
he had occasionally pursued it m the course of his roving 
hfe, and now commended his wares with all the volubility 
of a trader, and showed some skill in the mam art of 
placmg prices upon them 

“What do I please to lack?” said the lady, “v/hy con- 
sidering I have not for six long months bought one yard of 
lawn or cambnc, or one trinket, the most inconsiderable, 
for my own use, and at my own choice, the better question 
IS, what hast thou got to sell? Lay aside for me that 
cambnc partlet and pair of sleeves — and those roundells 
of gold frmge, drawn out with Cyprus — and that short cloak 
of cherry-coloured fine cloth, garnished with gold buttons 
and loops — Is it not of an absolute fancy*, Janet?" 

“Nay, my lady," rephed Janet, “ if you consult my poor 
judgment, it is, methmks, over gaudy for a graceful habit " 

“Now, out upon thy judgment, if it be no bnghter, 
wench,” said the Countess, “ thou shalt wear it thysclf for 
penance sake , and I promise thee the gold buttons, being 
somewhat massive, will comfort thy father, and reconcile 
him to the cherry-coloured body See that he snap them 
not away, Janet, and send them to bear company with the 
imprisoned angels which he keeps captive in his strong-bov” 

“May I pray your ladyship to spare my poor father'” 
said Janet 

“Nay, but why should anyone spare him that is so 
spanng of his own nature?” rephed the lady — “Well, but 
to our gear — That head garmture for myself, and that silver 
bodkin, mounted with pearl, — and take off hvo gowns of 
that russet cloth for Dorcas and Alison, Janet, to keep the 
old wretches warm agamst wmter comes — And stay, bast 
thou no perfumes and sweet bags, or any handsome casting 
bottles of the newest mode^” 

“Were I a pedlar m earnest, I were a made merchant,” 
thought Wayland, as he busied himself to answer the 
* Perfect taste 
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demands which she thronged one on another, with the eager- 
ness of a young hdy who has been long secluded from such 
a pleasing occupation. “But how to bnng her to a moment's 
senous reflection?” Then as he exhibited his choicest 
collection of essences and perfumes, he at once arrested her 
attention by observing, that these articles had almost nsen 
to double value, since the magnificent preparations made 
by the Earl of Leicester to entertam the Queen and court 
at his pnncely Castle of Kenilworth 

“Ha'” said the Countess, hastily, “that rumour then 
IS true, Janet” 

“Surely, madam,” answered Wayland, “and I marvel 
It hath not reached your noble ladyship’s ears The Queen 
of England feasts with the noble Earl for a week dunng the 
Summer’s Progress', and there are many who will tell you 
England will have a kmg, and England’s Elizabeth — God 
save her' — a husband, ere the Progress be over” 

“They he hke villains'” said the Comitess, bursting forth 
impatiently 

“For God’s sake, madam, consider,” said Janet, trem- 
blmg with apprehension , “who would cumber themselves 
about pedlaPs tidings?” 

“Yes, Janet'” exclaimed the Countess, “nght, thou hast 
corrected me justly Such reports, blighting the reputation 
of England’s bnghtest and noblest peer, can only find 
currency amongst the mean, the abject, and the mfamous!” 

“May I perish, lady,” said Wayland Smith, observing 
that her violence directed itself towards him, “if I have 
done any thing to ment this strange passion 1 — I have said 
but vv hat many men say ’’ 

By this time the Countess had recovered her composure, 
and endeavoured, alarmed by the anxious hmts of Janet, 
to suppress all appearance of displeasure “I were loath,” 
she said, “ good fellow, that our Queen should change the 
virgin style, so dear to us her people — think not of it” 
And then as if desirous to change the subject, she added, 
“And what is this paste, so carefully put up m the silver 
box?” as she examined the contents of a casket in which 
drugs and perfumes were contained in separate drawers 
® 1 he (,)uecn's state lour thiough some part of the country 
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“It IS a remedy, madam, for a disorder of which I trust 
your ladyship will never have reason to complain The 
amount of a small turkey-bean, swallowed daily for a week, 
fortifies the heart against those black vapours which anse 
from solitude, melancholy, unreqmted affection, disappomted 
hope ” 

“Are you a fool, fnend?” said the Countess, sharply, 
“ or do you thmk, because I have good-naturedly purchased 
your trumpery goods at your roguish prices, that you may 
put any gullery you wiU on me? — who ever heard that 
affections of the heart were cured by medicmes given to the 
body?” 

“Under your honourable favour,” said Wayland, “I am 
an honest man, and I have sold my goods at an honest pnce 
— As to this most precious medicine, when I told its qualities, 
I asked you not to purchase it, so why should I he to you? 
I say not it will cure a rooted affection of the mmd, which 
only God and time can do , but I say, that this restorative 
reheves the black vapours which are engendered m the 
body of that melancholy which broodeth on the mind I 
have reheved many with it, both m court and aty, and of 
late one Master Edmund Tressihan, a worshipful gentleman 
m Cornwall, who, on some shght, received, it was told me, 
where he had set his affections, was brought into that state 
of melancholy which made his fnends alarmed for his hte.” 

He paused, and the lady remained silent for some time, 
and then asked, ivith a voice which she strove m \am to 
render firm and mdifferent m its tone, “Is the gentleman 
you have mentioned perfectly recovered?” 

“Passably, madam,” answered Wajland, “he hath at 
least no bodily complaint” 

“I will take some of the medicme, Janet,” said the 
Countess “ I have sometimes that dark melancholy which 
overclouds the bram ” 

“You shall not do so, madam,” said Janet, “who shall 
answer that this fellow vends what is wholesome?” 

“I will myself warrant my good faith,” said Wayland, 
and, taking a part of the medicine, he swallowed it betore 
them The Countess now bought what remamed, a step to 
which Janet, by further objections, only determmed her the 
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more obstinately She even took the first dose upon the 
instant, and professed to feel her heart lightened and hei 
spirits augmented, — a consequence which, in all probability, 
existed only in her own unagination The lady then piled 
the purchases she had made together, flung her purse to 
Janet, and desned her to compute the amount, and to pay 
the pedlar, while she herself, as if tired of the amusement 
she at first found m conversing with him, wished him good 
evening, and walked carelessly mto the house, thus depnving 
Wayland of every opportunity to speak with her m pnvate 
He hastened, however, to attempt an explanation with 
JaneL 

“Maiden,” he said, “thou hast the face of one who 
should love her mistress She bath much need of faithful 
service.” 

“And well deserves it at my hands,” replied Janet, “but 
what of that?” 

“Maiden, I am not altogether what I seem,” said the 
pedlar, lowenng his \oice 

“The less hke to be an honest man,” said Janet 
“The more so,” answered Wayland, “since I am no 
pedlar ” 

“Get thee gone then instantly, or I will call for assist- 
ance,” said Janet , “ my father must ere this be returned " 
“Do not be so rash,” said Wayland, “you will do what 
you may repent of I am one of your mistress’s fnends, 
and she hath need of more, not that thou shouldest rum 
those she hath ” 

“How sliall I know that?” said Janet 
“Look me m the face,” said Wayland Smith, “and see 
if thou dost not read honesty m my looks ” 

And m truth, though by no means handsome, there was 
m his physiognomy the sharp, keen expression of inventive 
genius and prompt mtellect, which, joined to quick and 
brilliant eyes, a well-formed mouth, and an intelligent smile, 
often gi\es grace and interest to features which are both 
homely and irregular Janet looked at him with the sly 
simplicity of her sect, and rephed, "Notwithstanding thy 
boasted honesty, fnend, and although I am not accustomed 
to read and pass judgment on such volumes as thou hast 
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submitted to my perusal, I think I see m thy countenance 
something of the pedlar — something of the picaroon ” 

“On a small scale, perhaps," said Wayland Smith, laugh- 
ing “But this evening, or to-morrow, will an old man 
come hither with thy father, who has the stealthy step of 
the cat, the shrewd and vindictive eye of the rat, the faivmng 
wile of the spaniel, the determined snatch of the mastiff — 
of him beware, for your own sake, and that of your mistress 
See you, fair Janet, he bnngs the venom of the aspic under 
the assumed innocence of the dove What precise mischief 
he meditates towards you I cannot guess, but death and 
disease have ever dogged his footsteps — Say nought of this 
to thy mistress — my art suggests to me that m her state, the 
fear of evil may be as dangerous as its operation — But see 
that she take my specific, for” — (he lowered his voice, and 
spoke low but impressively in her ear) — “ it is an antidote 
against poison — Hark, they enter the garden'” 

In effect, a sound of noisy mirth and loud talking 
approached the garden door, alarmed by which Wayland 
Smith sprang into the midst of a thicket of overgrown 
shrubs, whde Jruiet withdrew to the garden-house that she 
might not mcur observation, and that she might at the 
same time conceal, at least for the present, the purchases 
made from the supposed pedlar, whidi lay scattered on the 
floor of the summer-house 

Janet, however, had no occasion for anxiety Her father, 
his old attendant. Lord Leicester's domestic, and the 
astrologer, entered the garden m tumult and in extreme 
perplexity, endeavounng to qmet Lamboume, whose bram 
had now become completely fired with hquor, and who was 
one of those unfortunate persons, who, bemg once stirred 
with the vmous stimulus, do not fall asleep hke other 
drunkards, but remam partially influenced by it for many 
hours, until at length, by successive draughts, they are 
elevated into a state of uncontrollable freruy Like many 
men in this state also, Lambourne neither lost the power 
of motion, speecli, or expression, but, on the contrary, 
spoke with unwonted emphasis and readiness, ind told all 
that at another time he would have been most desirous to 
keep secret 
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ejaculated Michael, at the full extent of his 
voice, “am I to have no welcome, — no carouse, when I 
have brought fortune to your old ruinous dog-house m the 
shape of a devil’s ally, that can change slate-shivers into 
Spanish dollars?— Here, you Tony Fire-the-Fagot, papist, 
puntan, hypocnte, miser, profligate, devil, compounded of 
all men’s sms, bow down and reverence him who has brought 
into thj house the very mammon thou worshippest!” 

“For God’s sake,” said koster, “speak low— come into 
the house —thou shalt have wine, or whatever thou wilL” 
“No, old puckfoist, I will have it here,” thundered the 
mebriated rulflan — ‘here, al fresco, as the Italian hath it — 
No, no, I will not dnnk with that poisoning devil withm 
doors, to be choked with the fumes of arsenic and quick- 
silver, I have learned from nllain Varney to beware of that” 
“Fetch him wane, in the name of all the fiends 1” said 
the alchimibt 

"Aha> and thou wouldest spice it for me, old True- 
penny, wouldest thou not? Ay, 1 should have copperas, 
and hellebore, and vatnol, and aquafortis, and twenty devihsh 
materials, bubbling m my brain-pan, like a charm to raise 
the deni in a witch’s cauldroa Hand me the flask thyself, 
old Tony Fire-thc Fagot — and let it be cool — I mil have 
no wine mulled at the pile of the old burnt bishops — Or 
sta), let Leicester be king if he will — good — and Varney, 
villain Varney, grand vizier — why, excellent!— and what 
shall I be, then? — why emperor — Emperor Lambourne! — 
I will see this choice piece of beauty that they have walled 
up here for their pnvate pleasures — I will have her this very 
night to serve my wme-cup, and put on my nightcap What 
should a fellow do with two wives, were he twenty times an 
Earl? — answer me that, Tony boy, you old reprobate, 
hjTiocrilical dog, wLom God struck out of the book of life, 
but tormented with the constant wish to be restored to it — 
You old bishop-burmng, blasphemous fanatic, answer me 
that*” 

‘I will stick my knife to the haft in him,” said Foster, 
in a low tone, which trembled wnth passion 

“For the Ime of Heaven, no violence!” said the as- 
trologer “It cannot but be looked closely into — Here, 
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honest Lambournc, wilt thou pledge me to the health of 
the noble Earl of Leicester and Master Richard Varney?” 

“I will, mine old Albumazar — I will, my trusty vender 
of ratsbane — I would kiss thee, mine honest infractor of the 
Lex Julia*’ (as they said at Leyden,) didst thou not flavour 
so damnably of sulphur, and such fiendish apothecary’s 
stuff — Here goes it, up seyes — to Varney and Leicester I — 
two more noble mounting spirits — and more dark seeking, 
deep-diving, high flymg, malicious, ambitious miscreants — 
well, I say no more, but I will whet my dagger on his 
heart-spone, that refuses to pledge me ' And so, my 
masters ” 

Thus speaking, Lambourne exhausted the cup which 
the astrologer had handed to him, and uhich contained not 
wme, but distilled spints He snore half an oath, dropped 
the empty cup from his grasp, laid his hand on his sword 
without bemg able to draw it, reeled, and fell without sense 
or motion mto the arms of the domestic, who dragged him 
off to his chamber and put him to bed 

In the general confusion, Janet regained her lady’s 
chamber unobserved, tremblmg like an aspen leaf, but 
determmed to keep secret from the Countess the dreadful 
surmises which she could not help entertaining from the 
drunken ravmgs of Lambourne Her fears, however, though 
they assumed no certam shape, kept pace \vith the advice of 
the pedlar , and she confirmed her mistress m her purpose 
of t^ing the medicme which he had recommended, from 
which It IS probable she would otherwise have dissuaded 
her Neither had these mtimations escaped the ears of 
Wayland, who knew much better how to mterpret them 
He felt much compassion at beholding so lovely a creature 
as the Countess, and whom he had first seen in the bosom 
of domestic happmess, exposed to the machinations ot such 
a gang of villains His indignation, too, had been highly 
excited, by heanng the voice of has old master, against 
whom he felt, m equal degree, the passions of hatred and 
fear He nounshed also a pnde m his own art and re- 

* The Julian Law, a Roman law relatmg to poisoners, mentioned 
by Suetonius (iVlru 33) dhe Uiuversity of Leyden waa famous for 
the study of Roman Law 
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sources , and, dangerous as the task was, he that night 
formed a determination to attain the bottom of the mystery, 
and to aid the distressed lady, if it were yet possible 
From some words which Lamboume had dropped among 
his ravings, Wayland now, for the first time, felt inclined to 
doubt that Varney had acted entirely on his own account in 
wooing and winning the affections of this beautiful creature 
Fame asserted of this zealous retainer, that he had accom- 
modated his lord in former love intrigues , and it occurred 
to V' a) land Smith, that Leicester himself might be the party 
chiefly interested Her mamage with the Earl he could 
not suspect , but even the discovery of such a passing 
intngue with a lady of Mistress Amy Robsart’s rank, was 
a secret of the deepest importance to the stability of the 
favounte’s power over Elizabeth “If Leicester himself 
should hesitate to stifle such a rumour by very strange 
means,” said he to himself, “ he has those about him who 
would do him that favour without waiting for his consent 
If I would meddle m this busmess, it must be in such guise 
as my old master uses when he compounds his manna of 
Satan, and that is with a close mask on my face So I will 
quit Giles Gosling to-morrow, and change my course and 
place of residence as often as a hunted fox. I should hke 
to see this little puntan, too, once more She looks both 
pretty and intelligent, to have come of such a caitiff as 
Anthony Fire the Fagot" 

Giles Gosling received the adieus of Wayland rather 
joyfully than otherwise The honest publican saw so much 
penl in crossing the course of the Earl of Leicester’s fa- 
vounte, that his virtue was scarce able to support him in 
the task, and he was well pleased when it was likely to be 
removed from his shoulders, sUll, however, professing his 
goodwill, and readiness, in case of need, to do Master 
Trcssihan or his emissary any service, m so far as consisted 
w ith his character of a pubhcan. 
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Vaulting ambition, that o’crluipi lUnlf, 

And falls on t’other side 

Madeth} 

The splendour of the approaching revels at Kemhvorth 
was now the conversation through all England , and every- 
thing was collected at home, or from abroad, which could 
add to the gaiety or glory of the prepared reception of 
Elizabeth, at the house of her most distinguished favounte 
Meantime, Leicester appeared daily to advance in the 
Queen’s favour He was perpetually by her side in council, 
wilhngly listened to m the moments of courtly recreation — 
favoured with approaches even to familiar intimacy — looked 
up to by all who had aught to hope at court — courted by 
foreign mimsters with the most flattering testimomes ot 
respect from theu: sovereigns — the AUtr as it seemed, 

of the stately Elizabeth, who was now very generally 
supposed to be studying the time and opportunity for 
associatmg him, by marriage, mto her sovereign power 
Amid such a tide of prosperity, this mimon ot fortune, 
and of the Queen’s favour, was probably the most unhappy 
man in the realm which seemed at his devotion He had 
the Fairy King's supenonty over his friends and dependents, 
and saw much which they could not The character of his 
mistress was intimately known to him, it was his nunute and 
studied acquaintance with her humours, as well as her noble 
faculties, which, joined to his powerful mental qualities, and 
his eminent external accomplishments, had raised him so 
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high m her favour, and it was that very knowledge of her 
disposition which led him to apprehend at every turn some 
sudden and overwhelming disgrace Leicester was like a 
pilot possessed of a chart, which points out to him all the 
peculiarities of his navigation, but which exhibits so many 
shoals, breakers, and reefs of rocks, that his anxious eye 
reaps little more from obsen mg the 111 than to be convinced 
that his final escape can be little else than miraculous 

In fact, Queen Elizabeth had a character strangely com- 
pounded of the strongest masculine sense, with those foibles 
which are chief!) supposed proper to the female sex Her 
subjects had the full benefit of her virtues, which far pre- 
dominated o%er her weaknesses, but her courtiers, and those 
about her person, had often to sustain sudden and embar- 
rassmg turns of caprice, and the sallies of a temper which 
was both jealous and despotic She was the nursing-mother 
of her people, but she was also the true daughter of Henry 
VIII , and though early sufferings and an excellent education 
had repressed and modified, they had not altogether de- 
stroyed, the hereditary temper of that '■'■hard-ruled'^ King” 
— “Her mind,” said her witty godson, Sir John Harrington*, 
who had expenenced both the smiles and the frowns which 
he describes, “was ofttirae like the gentle air, that cometh 
from the western point m a summer’s mom — ’tw'as sweet 
and refreshing to all around her Her speech did wm all 
aftections And agam, she could put forth such alterations, 
when obedience was lacking, as left no doubting whose 
daughter she was VTien she smiled, it was a pure sunshine, 
that every one did choose to bask in, if they could, but 
anon came a storm, from a sudden gathermg of clouds, and 
the thunder fell, in a wondrous manner, on all alike® " 

This variability of disposition, as Leicester well knew, 
was chiefly formidable to those who had a share m the 
Queen’s affections, and who depended rather on her personal 
regard, than on the indispensable semccs which they could 
render to her councils and her croivm The favour of 
* Impeuous Shakespeare, JJenry VIII ill ii loi 
‘ Sir John Hamngton or Hanngton (died 1611) is best known as 
ihc translator oi Anosto’s Or’unJj Furtoso into Enalish verse 
see pages 414, 418 ' 

‘ lol 1, pp 35 j, 356— -363 
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Burleigh, or of Walsinghim, of a description far less staking 
than that by which he was himself upheld, was founded, as 
Leicester was well aware, on Elizabeth’s solid judgment, not 
on her partiality, and was, therefore, free from all those 
prmciples of change and decay, necessanly incident to that 
which chiefly arose from personal accomplishments and 
female predilection These great and sage statesmen were 
judged of by the Queen, only with reference to the measures 
they suggested, and the reasons by which they supported 
their opmions in council , whereas the success of Leicester’s 
course depended on all those light and changeable gales of 
capnce and humour, which thwart or favour the progress of 
a lover m the favour of his mistress, and she, too, a mistress 
who was ever and anon becoming fearful lest she should 
forget the dignity, or compromise the authority, of the 
Queen, while she indulged the affections of the woman 
Of the difficulties which surrounded his power, “ too great 
to keep or to resign®,” Leicester was fully sensible, and, as 
he looked anxiously round for the means of maintaining 
himself in his precanous situation, and sometimes contem- 
plated those of descendmg from it m safety, he saw but 
little hope of either At such moments, his thoughts 
turned to dwell upon his secret mamige, and its con- 
sequences , and it was m bitterness against himself, if not 
agamst his unfortunate Countess, that he ascribed to that 
hasty measure, adopted in the ardour of m hat he now called 
inconsiderate passion, at once the impossibihty of placing 
his power on a solid basis, and the immediate prospect of 
Its precipitate downfall 

“ Men say,” thus ran his thoughts, m these anxious and 
repentant moments, “ that I might marry Elizabeth, and 
become King of England All thmgs suggest this The 
match is carolled m ballads, while the rabble throM their 
caps up — It has been touched upon in the schools — whispered 
in the presence-chamber — recommended from the pulpit — 

What murdered Wentworth, and what etrled Hjde 
By kings protected and to kings alhed? 

What but their ^vlsh indulged in courts to shine 
And power too great to keep or to resign? 

Johnson, Vanity of Hitman 
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prayed for in the Calvinistic churches abroad — touched on 
by statists in the very councii at home — These bold 
insinuations have been rebutted by no rebuke, no resentment, 
no chiding, scarce even by the usual female protestation 
that she would live and die a virgin princess — Her words 
have been more courteous than ever, though she knows 
such rumours are abroad — her actions more gracious — her 
looks more kind — nought seems wanting to make me King 
of England, and place me beyond the storms of court- 
favour, excepting the putting forth of mine own hand to take 
that crown imperial, which is the glory of the universe ! 
And when I might stretch that hand out most boldly, it is 
fettered dow n by a secret and inextricable bond ! — And here 
I have letters from Amy,” he would say, catching them 
up with a movement of peevishness, “persecuting me to 
acknowledge her openly — to do justice to her and to myself 
— and I wot not what Methinks I have done less than 
justice to mjself already And she speaks as if Elizabeth 
were to receive the knowledge of this matter with the glee 
of a mother heanng of the happy mamage of a hopeful son 1 
— She, the daughter of Henry, who spared neither man m 
his anger, nor woman m his desire, — she to find herself 
tneked, drawn on with toys of passion to the verge of 
acknoivledguig her love to a subject, and he discovered to 
be a married man > — Elizabeth to learn that she bad been 
dallied wath in such fashion, as a gay courtier might tnfle 
with a country wench — We should then see to our rum 
futens quid jaminad t" 

He would then pause, and call for Varney, whose advice 
was now more frequently resorted to than ever, because the 
Earl remembered the remonstrances which he had made 
against his seciet contract And their consultation usually 
terminated m anxious deliberation, how, or in what manner, 
the Countess was to be produced at Kenilworth These 
commumngs had for some time ever ended in a resolution 
to delay the Progress from day to day But at length a 
peremptory decision became necessary 

“ Ehzabeth will not be satisfied without her presence,” 

’ Fut ns qu J Jem na Jsssii, ‘Wiat a fiannc ivomaa can do,' 
\ irgd, .Ui <7</, V 6 
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said the Earl, “whether any suspicion hath entered her 
mind, as my own apprehensions suggest, or whether the 
petition of Tressilian is kept m her memory by Sussex, or 
some other secret enemy, I know not , but amongst all the 
favourable expressions which she uses to me, she often recurs 
to the story of Amy Robsart I think that Amy is the slave 
in the chanot®, who is placed there by my evil fortune to 
dash and to confound my triumph, even when at the 
highest Show me thy device, Varney, for solving the 
inextncable difficulty I have thrown every such impedi- 
ment m the way of these accursed revels as I could 
propound even with a shade of decency, but to-day’s 
interview has put all to a hazard She said to me kmdly, 
but peremptonly, ‘We will give you no farther time for 
preparations, my lord, lest you should altogether rum 
yourself On Saturday, the 9th of July, we will be ivith you 
at Kemlworth — We pray you to forget none of our appointed 
guests and suitors, and m especial this light-o’-love, Amy 
Robsart We would wish to see the woman who could 
postpone yonder poetical gentleman. Master Tressilian, to 
your man, Richard Varney ’ — Now, Varney, ply thme 
invention, whose forge hath availed us so often , for sure as 
my name is Dudley, the danger menaced by my horoscope 
IS now darkening around me ” 

“ Can my lady be by no means persuaded to bear for a 
brief space the obscure character which circumstances im- 
pose on her ? " said Varney, after some hesitation 

“ How, sirrah ! ray Countess term herself t/iy wife ? — 
that may neither stand with my honour nor with hers.” 

“ Alas 1 my lord,” answered Varney, “ and yet such is 
the quality in which Elizabeth now holds her and to 
contradict this opinion is to discover all ” 

“ Think of something else, Varney,” said the Earl, m great 
agitation , “ this mvention is naught — If I could give way to 
It, she would not , for I tell thee, Varney, if thou know’st it 
not, that not Elizabeth on the throne bias more pnde than 
the daughter of this obscure gentleman of Devon She is 

* At the tuuinph of a victorious Roman general a slave rode m the 
chariot behind him and constantly bade him remember that he was but 
a man 
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flexible m many things, but where she holds her honour 
brought m question, she hath a spint and temper as 
apprehensne as lightning, and as smft in execution ” 

“We have expenenc^ that, my lord, else had we not 
been thus cu-cumstanced," said Varney “ But what else to 
suggest I know not — Methinks she whose good fortune in 
becoming your lordship’s bnde gives nse to the danger, 
should do somewhat towards parrying it.” 

“It IS impossible,” said the Earl, waving his hand, “I 
know neither authority nor entreaties would make her endure 
thy name for an hour ” 

“ It IS somewhat hard, though,” said Varney, m a dry 
tone , and without pausing on that topic, he added, “ Suppose 
some one were found to represent her ? Such feats have 
been performed m the courts of as sharp-eyed monarchs as 
Queen Elizabeth ” 

“ Utter madness, Varney,” answered the Earl , “ the 
counterfeit would be confronted with Tressilian, and dis- 
covery become mevitable ” 

“Tressilian might be removed from court,” said the 
unhesitating Varney 

“ “T-nd by what means ? ” 

“There are many,” said Varney, “by which a statesman 
in your situation, my lord, may remove from the scene one 
who pnes into your affairs, and places himself in perilous 
opposition to you ” 

“ Speak not to me of such policy, Varney,” said the Earl, 
hastily , “which, besides, would avail nothing in the present 
case Many others there be at court, to whom Amy may 
be known and besides, on the absence of Tressihan, her 
father or some of her fnends would be instantly summoned 
hither Urge thme invention once more ” 

“My lord, I know not what to say,” answered Varney, 
“ but were I myselfin such perplexity, I would nde post dowm 
to Cumnor Place, and compel my wife to give her consent 
to sucli measures as her safety and mme requued ” 

“ Varney,” said Leicester, “ 1 cannot urge her to aught so 
lepugnant to her noble nature, os a share m this stratagem — 
It would be a base requital for the love she bears me 

Well, my lord,’ said Varney, “)our lordship is a wise 
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and an honourable man, and skilled in those high points of 
romantic scruple, which are current m Arcadia-', perhaps, as 
your nephew, Philip Sidney, writes I am your humble 
servitor — a man of this world, and only happy that my 
knowledge of it, and its ways, is such as your lordship has 
not scorned to avail yourself of Now I would fain know, 
whether the obligation lies on my lady or on you, m this 
fortunate union, and which has most reason to show 
complaisance to the other, and to consider that other's wishes, 
conveniences, and safety ? " 

“I tell thee, Varney," said the Earl, “ that all it was m 
my power to bestow upon her, was not merely deserved, 
but a thousand times overpaid, by her own virtue and 
beauty, for never did greatness descend upon a creature so 
formed by nature to grace and adorn it ” 

“It IS well, my lord, you are so satisfied,” answered 
Varney, with his usual sardonic smile, which even respect to 
his patron could not at all times subdue — “you will have 
time enough to enjoy undisturbed the society of one so 
gracious and beautiful — that is, so soon as such confinement 
m the Tower be over, as may correspond to the ciune of 
deceiving the affections of Elizabeth Tudor — A cheaper 
penalty, I presume, you do not expect." 

“Malicious fiend!” answered Leicester, “do you mock 
me m ray misfortune? — Manage it as thou wilt.” 

“If you are senous, my lord,” said Varney, “you must 
set forth mstantly, and post for Cumnor Place ” 

“Do thou go thyself, Varney, the devil has given thee 
that sort of eloquence, which is most powerful m the worst 
cause I should stand self-convicted of villainy, were I to 
urge such a deceit — Begone, I tell thee — Must I entreat 
thee to mine own dishonour ? " 

“No, my lord,” said Varney — “but if you are senous 
m mtrustmg me with the task of urging this most necessary 
measure, you must give me a letter to my lady, as my 
credentials, and trust to me for backing the advice it 
contains with all the force m my power And such is my 
opmion of my lady’s love for your lordship, and of her 

* The Arcadia of Sidney’s romance is an ideal pastoral country 
Arcadia was written m 1580 — i 
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wllmgness to do that \\hich is at once to contnbute to your 
pleasure and your safety, I am sure she will condescend to 
bear, for a few bnef days, the name of so humble a man as 
m 3 self, especially since it is not infenor m antiquity to that 
of her own paternal house ” 

Leicester seized on wnting matenals, and twice or thnee 
commenced a letter to the Countess, which he afteiavards 
tore into fragments At length he hnished a few distracted 
Imes. m which he conjured her, for reasons nearly concerning 
bis bfe and honour, to consent to bear the name of Varney for 
a few days, during the rebels at Kemlworth He added, that 
Varney would commumcate all the reasons which rendered 
this deception indispensable , and having signed and sealed 
these credentials, he flung them over the table to Varney, 
with a motion that he should depart, which his adviser was 
not slow to comprehend and to obey 

L<eicester remained like one stupified, till he beard the 
tramphng of the horses, as Varney, who took no time even 
to change hts dress, threw himself into the saddle, and, 
followed by a smgle sen ant, set off for Berkshire At the 
sound, the Earl started from his seat, and ran to the window, 
with the momentary purpose of recallmg the unworthy 
commission with which he had entrusted one, of whom he 
used to say, he knew no virtuous property save affection to 
his patron. But Varney was alre^y beyond call — and the 
bnght starry firmament, which the age considered as the 
Book of Fate, lying spread before Leicester w'hen he opened 
the casement, diverted him from his better and more manly 
purpose. 

“Ihere they roll, on their silent but potential course,” 
said the Earl, lookuig around bun, “ wathout a voice which 
speaks to our ear, but not wathout influences which affect, at 
every change, the indwcllers of this vile earthly planet 
This, if astrologers fable not, is the very crisis of my fatel 
1 he hour approaches, of which I was taught to beware — 
the hour, too, which I was encouraged to hope for — A 
K.ing was iht w'ord — but how? — the crown matrimonial — 
ill hopes ol that are gone — let them go Ihe nch 
Js'ethcrlands have demanded me for their leader ‘"j and 

* Sec p iviu. 
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would Elizabeth consent, would yield to me thtir crowm — 
And have I not such a claim, even m this kingdom ? That of 
York, descending from George of Clarence to the House of 
Huntingdon", which, this failing, may have a fair chance — 
Huntmgdon is of my House. — But I will plunge no deeper 
m these high mystenes Let me hold my course m silence 
for a while, and m obscurity, like a subterranean river — the 
time shall come that I will burst forth m my strength, and 
bear all opposition before me ” 

While Leicester was thus stupifying the remonstrances 
of his own conscience, by appeahng to political necessity for 
his apology, or losing himself amidst the wild dreams of 
ambition, his agent left town and tower behind hun, on his 
hasty journey to Berkshire He also nourished high hope 
He had brought Lord Leicester to the point which he had 
desired, of committing to him the most mtimate recesses of 
his breast, and of using him as the channel of his most 
confidential mtercourse with his lady Hencefonvard it 
would, he foresaw, be difficult for his patron cither to dispense 
with hi3 services, or refuse his requests, however unreason- 
able And if this disdamful cHrae, as he termed the 
Countess, should comply with the request of her husband, 
Varney, her pretended husband, must needs become so 
situated with respect to her, that there was no knowing 
where his audacity might be bounded , perhaps not till 
circumstances enabled him to obtam a tnumph, which he 
thought of with a mixture of fiendish feelmgs, in which 
revenge for her previous scorn was foremost and predominant 
Again he contemplated the possibihty of her bemg totally 
intractable, and refusing obstinately to play the part assigned 
to her in the drama at Kemlworth 

“ Alasco must then do his part,” he said — " Sickness 
must serve her Majesty as an excuse for not receiving the 
homage of Mrs Varney — ay, and a sore and a wasting 
sickness it may prove, should Eluabeth continue to cast so 
favourable an eye on my Lord of Leicester I will not 

Leicester’s sister Catherine was the wife q1 Henrj HasUngs, 
Earl of tiuniingdon, whose grand father Henry Pole, Lord Montagu 
{executed in 1538) was the grandson of George, Duk? of Chrence, 
brother of Edward IV 
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Say that my beauty was but small, 

Among court ladies all despned, 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 

Where, scornful Earl, ’twas dearly pn/ed 7 
No more thou com’st with wonted speed. 

Thy once beloved bnde to see , 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl, ’s the same to thee 

Cttmnor Hall, by William Julius Mickle 

The ladies of fashion of the present, or of any other 
period, must have allowed, that the young and lovely Count- 
ess of Leicester had, besides her youth and beauty, two 
qualities which entitled her to a place amongst women of 
rank and distinction She displayed, as we have seen m her 
interview with the pedlar, a liberal promptitude to make un- 
necessary purchases, solely for the pleasure of acqmnng use- 
less and showy tnfles which ceased to please as soon as they 
were possessed , and she was, besides, apt to spend a con- 
siderable space of time every day in adornmg her person, 
although the varied splendour of her attire could only attract 
the half-satmcal praise of the precise Janet, or an approvmg 
glance from the bright eyes which witnessed their own beams 
of triumph reflected from the mirror 

The Countess Amy had indeed to plead, for indulgence 
in those frivolous tastes, that the education of the times had 
done little or nothing for a mmd naturally gay and averse to 
study If she had not loved to collect finery and to wear it, 
she might have woven tapestry or sewed embroidery, till her 
labours spread in gay profusion all over the walls and :ieats 
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at Lidcote*Hall , or she might have varied Minerva’s^ labours 
with the task of preparing a mighty pudding against the time 
that Sir Hugh Robsart returned from the greenwood But 
Amy had no natural genius either for the loom, the needle, 
or the receipt-book Her mother had died in infancy, her 
father contradicted her in nothing , and Tressilian, the only 
one that approached her who was able or desirous to attend 
to the cultnation of her mind, had much hurt his interest 
mth her, by assuming too eagerly the task of a preceptor , 
so that he was regarded by the lively, indulged, and idle girl 
wath some fear and much respect , but with little or nothing 
of that softer emotion which it had been his hope and his 
ambition to inspire And thus her heart lay readily open 
and her fancj became easily captivated by the noble e\tenor 
and graceful deportment and complacent flattery of Leicester, 
e\en before he w'as known to her as the dazzling minion of 
wealth and power 

The frequent \asits of Leicester at Cumnor, dunng the 
earlier parr of their union, had reconciled the Countess to 
the solitude and pniac) to which she was condemned, but 
when these Msits became rarer and more rare, and when the 
\oid was filled up with letters of excuse, not always very 
warmly expressed, and generally extremely bnef, discontent 
and suspicion began to haunt those splendid apartments 
which love had fitted up for beauty Her answers to 
Leicesiei conveyed these feelings too bluntly, and pressed 
more naturally than prudently that she might be relieved 
Irom this obscure and secluded residence, by the Earl’s 
acknowledgment of their marriage, and in arranging her 
arguments, wath all the skill she was mistress of, she trusted 
chiefly to the warmth of the entreaties with which she urged 
them Sometimes she even ventured to mingle reproaches, 
of which Leicester conceived he had good reason to complain 

“I have made her countess,” he said to Varney, “surely 
she might wait till it consisted with my pleasure that she 
should put on the coronet ^ ” 

Ihe CounicsS Amy viewed the subject in directly an 
oppobite light 

* Luil;ioiJei> woi ainoiig the aits which were under the [irotecUon 
of the Roman jjoJde:^ Minena 
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“ What signifies," she said, “ that I have r ink and honour 
in reality, if 1 am to live an obscure prisoner, without either 
society or observance, and suffering in my character, as one 
of dubious or disgraced reputation ? I care not for all those 
stnngs of pearl, which you fret me by warpmg mto my tresses, 
Janet I tell you, that at Lidcote Hall, if I put but a fresh 
rose-bud among my hair, my good father would call me to 
him, that he might see it more closely , and the kind old 
curate would smile, and Master Mumblazen would say some- 
thing about roses gules , and now I sit here, decked out like 
an image with gold and gems, and no one to see my finer) 
but you, Janet There was the poor Iressilian, too — but it 
avails not speaking of him ” 

“It doth not indeed, madam,” said her prudent at 
tendantj “and venly you make me sometimes wish you 
would not speak of him so often, or so rashly ” 

“It signifies nothing to warn me, Janet,” said the im- 
patient and mcomgible Countess , “ I was born free, thougn 
I am now mewed up like some fine foreign slave, rather 
than the ivife of an Engbsh noble I bore it all ^vlth 
pleasure while I was sure he loved me , but, now, my tongue 
and heart shall be free, let them fetter these limbs as they 
will — I tell thee, Janet, I love my husband — 1 will love him 
till my latest breath — I cannot cease to love him, even if I 
would, or if he — which, God knows, may chance — should 
cease to love me But I will say, and loudly, I would have 
been happier than I now am, to liave remamed m Lidcote- 
Hall, even although I must have married poor Tressilian, 
with his melancholy look, and his head full of leammg, 
which I cared not for He said, if I would read his tavounte 
volumes, there would come a time that I should be glad ot 
having done so — I think it is come now ” 

“ I bought you some books, madam,” said Janet, “ from 
a lame fellow who sold them m the Market-place — and w ho 
stared something boldly at me, I promise you ” 

“ Let me see them, Janet," said the Countess , “ but let 
them not be of your own prease cast — How is this, most 
nghteous damsel? — ‘A Fan of Snuffers jor tne Golden 
Candlesltck ’ — M Handful of Myrrh and Hyssop to put a 
Sick Soul to Furcation ’ — ‘A Drauffit of Water fiom i/tt. 
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Valley of Baca' — 'Foxes and Fuebrands' — What gear call 
you this, maiden ? ” 

“Nay, madam," said Janet, “it was but fitting and 
seemly to put grace m your ladyship’s way , but an 
you inll none of it, there are play-books, and poet-books, 
I tro'ft " 

The Countess proceeded carelessly m her examination, 
tummg over such rare volumes as would now make the 
fortune of twenty retail booksellers Here was a “ Boke of 
Cookery, tmpnnied by Richard Lanif and ‘'Skelton's Books" 
— “ The Passttme of the People " — “ The Castle of Knowledge^ 
(Sre, But neither to this lore did the Countess’s heart mcline, 
and joyfully did she start up from the listless task of turning 
over the leaves of the pamphlets, and hastily did she scatter 
them through the floor, when the rapid clatter of horses’ 
feet, heard in the court-yard, called her to the window, 
exclaiming, “ It is Leicester ' — it is my noble Earl ! — it is my 
Dudley ’ — Every stroke of his horse’s hoof sounds like a 
note of lordly music ' ’’ 

There was a bnef bustle m the mansion, and Foster, with 
his dowmward look and sullen manner, entered the apart- 
ment to say, “That Master Richard Varney was arrived 
from my lord, having ndden all night, and craved to speak 
with her ladyship instantly ’’ 

“Varney?" said the disappomted Countess, “and to 
speak with me? — pshaw' — But he comes mth news from 
laacester — so admit him instantly ’’ 

Vainej entered her dressing-apartment, where she sat 
arrayed in her native loveliness, adorned with all that Janet’s 
art, and a rich and tasteful undress, could bestow But the 
most beautiful part of her attire was her profuse and luxunant 
light brown locks, which floated m such nch abundance 
around a neck that resembled a swan’s, and over a bosom 
heaving with anxious expectation, which comraumcated a 
hurried tinge of red to her whole countenance. 

Virney entered the room in the dress in which he had 
waited on his master that morning to court, the splendour of 
winch made a strange contrast with the disorder ansmg from 
lusty riding dunng a dark mght and foul wajs His brow 
bole m anxious and hurried expression, as one who has 
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that to say of which he doubts the reception, and who hath 
yet posted on from the necessity of communicating his 
tidings The Countess’s anxious eye at once caught the 
alarm, as she exclaimed, “You bring news from my lord. 
Master Varney — Gracious Heaven ' is he ill ? ” 

“ No, madam, thank Heaven ! ” said Varney “ Compose 
yourself, and permit me to take breath ere I communicate 
my tidings ” 

“No breath, sir," replied the lady, impatiently, “ I know 
your theatrical arts Smee your breath hath sufSced to 
bnng you hither, it may suffice to tell your tale, at least 
bnefly, and m the gross " 

“ Madam," answered Varney, “ we are not alone, and my 
lord’s message was for your ear only ’’ 

“Leave us, Janet, and Master Foster,’’ said the lady, 
“ but remain in the next apartment, and \i ithin call ” 

Foster and his daughter retired, agreeably to the Lady 
Leicester’s commands, into the next apartment, which was 
the withdraiving-room The door which led from the sleep- 
ing-chamber was then carefully shut and bolted, and the 
father and daughter remained both m a posture of anxious 
attention, the ffist with a stem, suspicious, lowering cast of 
countenance, and Janet with folded hands, and looks which 
seemed divided betwixt her desire to know the fortunes of 
her mistress, and her prayers to Heaven for her satety 
Anthony Foster seemed himself to have some idea of what 
was passmg through his daughter’s mind, for he crossed the 
apartment and took her anxiously by the hand, saying, 
“That IS nght — pray, Janet, pray — we haxe all need of 
prayers, and some of us more than others Pra), Janet — I 
would pray myself, but I must listen to what goes on within 
— evil has been brewing, love — evil has been brew mg God 
forgive our sins, but Varney's sudden and strange arrnal 
bodes us no good " 

Janet had never before heard her father excite or even 
permit her attention to anytlung which passed m their 
mysterious family, and now that he did so, his voice sounded 
m her ear — she knew not why — hke that ot a screech o\v I 
denouncmg some deed of terror and ot woe She turned 
her eyes fearfully towards the door, almost as if she expected 
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some sounds of horror to be heard, or some sight of fear to 
display Itself 

All, however, \vas as still as death, and the voices of 
those who spoke in the inner chamber were, if they spoke at 
all, carefully subdued to a tone which could not be heard m 
the next At once, however, they were heard to speak fast, 
thick, and hastily , and presently after the voice of the 
Countess was heard exclaiming, at the highest pitch to which 
mdignation could raise it, “Undo the door, sir, I command 
you' — Undo the door! — I will ha\e no other reply I” she 
continued, droivmng with her vehement accents the low and 
muttered sounds which Varney was heard to utter betwixt 
whiles “What ho! without there'” she persisted, accom- 
panying her words with shneks, “Janet, alarm the house ' — 
Foster, break open the door — I am detained here by a 
traitor ' — Use axe and lever, Master Foster — I will be your 
warrant ' ” 

“It shall not need, madam,” Varney was at length 
distmctly heard to say “If you please to expose my lord's 
important concerns and your own to the general ear, I will 
not be your hinderance.” 

The door was unlocked and thrown open, and Janet and 
her father rushed in, anxious to learn the cause of these 
reiterated exclamations 

When they entered the apartment, Varney stood by the 
door gnnding his teeth, ivith an expression in which rage, 
and shame, and fear had each their share The Countess 
stood in the midst of her apartment like a juvenile Pythoness, 
under the influence of the prophetic fury The vems in her 
beautiful forehead started mto swoln blue lines through the 
burned impulse of her articulation — her cheek and neck 
glowed like scarlet — her eyes were like those of an im- 
prisoned eagle, flashing red lightning on the foes whom 
It cannot reach with its talons Were it possible for one 
of the Graces to have been animated by a Fury, the coun- 
tenance could not have united such beauty with so much 
hatred, scorn, defiance, and resentment The gesture and 
attitude corresponded w ith the x oice and looks, and altogether 
piesented a spectacle which was at once beautiful and fear- 
tulj so much of the sublime had the energy of passion umted 
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with the Countess Amy's natural loveliness Janet, as soon 
as the door was open, ran to her mistress, and more slowly, 
yet with more haste than he was wont, Anthony toster went 
to Richard Varney 

“In the Truth’s name, what ails your lad>bhip?” said the 
former 

“What, in the name of Satan, have you done to her?" 
said Foster to his friend 

“Who, I? — nothing," answered Varney, but with sunken 
head and sullen voice, “nothing but communicated to 
her her lord’s commands, which, if the bdy list not to 
obey, she knows better how to answer it than I may pretend 
to do ’’ 

“Now, by Heaven, Janet,’’ said the Countess, “the false 
traitor lies m his throat! He must needs he, for he speaks 
to the dishonour of my noble lord — he must needs lie 
doubly, for he speaks to gain ends of his own, equally 
execrable and unattainable” 

“You have misapprehended me, lady,” said Varney, with 
a sulky speaes of submission and apolog}’, “let this matter 
rest till your passion be abated, and I will explain all” 

“Thou shalt never have an opportunity to do so," said 
the Countess — “Look at him, Janet He is fairly dressed, 
hath the outside of a gentleman, and hither he came to 
persuade me it was my lord's pleasure — nay, more, my w edded 
lord’s commands, that I should go with him to Kenilworth, 
and before the Queen and nobles, and m the presence of 
my own wedded lord, that I should acknowledge him — mm 
there — that very cloak-brushing, shoe-cleaning fellow — mm 
there, my lord’s lackey, for my Uege lord and husband, 
furnishing against myself, great God' whenever I was to 
vindicate my nght and my rank, such weapons as would 
hew my just claim from the root, and destroy my character 
to be regarded as an honourable matron of the English 
nobility!” 

“You hear her, Foster, and you, young maiden, hear 
this lady,” answered Varney, taking advantage ot the pause 
which the Countess had made in her charge, more for lack 
of breath than for lack of matter — “You hear that her heat 
only objects to me the course which our good lord, for the 
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purpose to keep certain matters secret, suggests m the very 
letter which she holds in her hands” 

Foster here attempted to interfere with a face of authonty, 
which he thought became the charge intrusted to him 
“Nay, lady, I must needs say you are over hasty in this— 
Such deceit is not utterly to be condemned when practised 
for a nghteous end and thus even the patriarch Abraham’ 
feigned Sarah to be his sister when they went down to 
Egj'pL” 

“Ay, sir,” answered the Countess, “but God rebuked 
that deceit e\en m the father of his chosen people, by the 
mouth of the heathen Pharaoh Out upon you, that will 
read Senpture only to copy those things which are held out 
to us as warnings not as examples*” 

“But Sarah disputed not the will of her husband, an it 
be your pleasure,” said Foster, in reply, “but did as Abra- 
ham commanded, callmg herself his sister, that it might be 
well wath her husband for her sake, and that his soul might 
hve because of her beauty' " 

“Now, so Hear en pardon me my useless anger,” answered 
the Countess, “thou art as daring a hypocrite as yonder 
fdlow' is an impudent deceirer* Never wall I believe that 
the noble Dudley gave countenance to so dastardly, so dis- 
honourable a plan Thus I tread on his infamy, if mdeed 
It be, and thu-, destroy its remembrance for ever'” 

So saying, she tore m pieces Leicester's letter, and 
stamped, in the extremity of impatience, as if she would 
have annihilated the minute fragments into w'hich she had 
rent It 

“Bear witness,” said Varney, collecting himself, “she 
hath tom my lord’s letter, in order to burden me with the 
scheme of his de\nsing , and although it promises nought 
but danger and trouble to me, she would lay it to my charge, 
as il I had ai)\ purpose of mine own m lu” 

“Ihou hcit, thou treacherous slare*" said the Countess, 
111 spue of Janet’s attempts to keep her silent, in the sad 
loresight that her eehciiitiue might only furnish arms 
igiinst herself, — “Ihou liesi'” she contmued — “Let me go, 
] met— Were It the list word I hare to spcai, he hes— ^e 
^ Ueiit-bi:* AU to— 20 
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had his o\\ n foul ends to seek , and broader he would have 
displayed them, had my passion permitted me to preserve 
the silence which at first encouraged him to unfold his vile 
projects ” 

“Madam,” said Varney, overwhelmed in spite of his 
effrontery, “I entreat you to believe yourself mistaken” 

“As soon will I believe light darkness,” said the enraged 
Countess “Have I drunk of oblivion? Do I not remember 
former passages, which, known to Leicester, had given thee 
the preferment of a gallows, instead of the honour of his 
intimacy? — I would I were a man but for five mmutes! It 
were space enough to make a craven like thee confess his 
villainy But go — begone' — ^Tell thy master, that when 
I take the foul course to which such scandalous deceits 
as thou hast recommended on his behalf must necessanl> 
lead me, I will give him a rival something worthy of the 
name He shall not be supplanted by an ignominious 
lackey, whose best fortune is to catch a gift of his master's 
last suit of clothes ere it is threadbare, and who is only fit 
to seduce a suburb-wench by the bravery of new roses in his 
master's old pantofles Go, begone, sir — I scorn thee so 
much, that 1 am ashamed to have been angr)’ with thee ” 

Varney left the room with a mute expression of rage, and 
was followed by Foster, whose apprehension, natural!) slow, 
was overpowered by the eager and abundant discharge ot 
indignation, which, for the first time, he had heard burst 
from the lips of a being, who had seemed till that moment 
too languid, and too gentle, to nurse an angry thought, or 
utter an intemperate expression Foster, therefore, pursued 
Varney from place to place, persecuting him wath inter- 
rogatones, to which the other replied not until they were in 
the opposite side of the quadrangle, and in the old hbrar)’, 
with which the reader has already been made acquamted 
Here he turned round on his persevenng follower, and thus 
addressed him, in a tone tolerably equal, that brief walk hav- 
ing been sufficient to give one so habituated to command 
his temper, time to rally and recover his presence of mind 

“Tony,” he said, with his usual sneering laugh, “it avails 
not to deny it The Woman and the Deval, who, as thine 
oracle Holdforth will confirm to thee, cheated man at the 
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'esh her spirits after her late 
beginning, have this day proveu ^^ting some farther injury 
discretion Yon termagant looked ^ f-itered, and his whole 
art to preser\'e her countenance so natiii..^(. suspicious, 
mumcated my lord’s message, that, by my ^ looking at him 
I might say some little thing for myself t once to collect 
hath my head under her girdle* now, but slie gej Jigr head, 
Where is Doctor Alasco?” ■ind authority, 

“In his laboratorj,” answered Foster, “it is stress, took 
is not spoken withal — we must wait till noon is pas. a. low but 
his important — YTiat said I, important? — I wc-^y noble 
interrupt his dmne studies” 

“Ay, he studies the devil’s dmnity,”said Varney, — uu. 
when I want him, one hour must suffice as well as another 
Lead the wai to his pandemonium " 

So spoke Varney, and ivith hasty and perturbed steps 
followed Foster, who conducted him through private passages, 
many of which were wellnigh ruinous, to the opposite side 
of the quadrangle, where, in a subterranean apartment, now 
occupied b> the chemist Alasco, one of the Abbots of 
Abingdon who had a turn for the occult sciences, had, 
much to the scandal of his convent, established a laboratory, 
in which, like other fools of the period, he spent much 
precious time, and monej besides, in the pursuit of the grand 
aieanum 


Anthony Foster paused before the door, which was 
scrupulously secured withm, and again showed a marked 
hesitation to disturb the sage m his operations But Varney, 
less scrupulous, roused him, by knocking and voice, until 
at length, slowl> and reluctantly, the mmate of the apartment 
undid the door Tlie chemist appeared, with his eyes 
bleired with the heat and vapours of the stove or alembic 
over which he brooded, and the ulterior of his cell displayed 
the confused assemblage of heterogeneous substances and 
evcrviordmarj implements belonging to his profession The 
old man was muttering with spiteful impatience, “Am I for 
ever lu be reealled to the alTairs ol earth from those ot 
heaVeiD" 


‘lo the altars of hell,” answered Varne), “for that is 
th) proper element — 1 ostcr, we need thee at our contcrence ” 
Mj hlc al tier mciey 
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had his oi\n foul ends to Varney, following, barred 

displayed them, had m” themseUes to secret council 
the silence which ^'^de, the Countess tra\ersed the apartment, 
projects ” anger contending on her lovely cheeL 

“Madam” s*'')” she said, “the coldblooded, ealculatmg 
effrontery, “I ^ unmasked him, Janet — I made the snake 
“As soon ^ folds before me, and crawl abroad m his naked 
Countess “"f suspended my resentment, at the danger of 
former pas i under the effort, until he had let me see the very 
the prefei-’f ^ heart more foul than hell’s darkest corner — And 
mtimacv'oicester, is it possible thou couldst bid me for a 
iioment deny my wedded right in thee, or thyself yield it to 
another? — But it is impossible — the Milam has lied in all — 
Janet, I will not remain here longer — I fear him — I fear thy 
father — I gneve to say it, Janet — but 1 fear thy father, and, 
worst of all, this odious Varney I will escape from Cumnor ” 
“Alas! madam, whither would you fly, or by what means 
will you escape from these walls?" 

“I know not, Janet,” said the unfortunate young lady, 
looking upwards, and clasping her hands together, ‘ I know 
not where I shall fly, or by what means, but I am certam 
the God I have served will not abandon me in this dreadful 
crisis, for I am m the hands of ivicked men ” 

“Do not thmk so, dear lady,” said Janet, “ my father is 
stem and strict m his temper, and severely true to his imst — 
but yet” 

At this moment, Anthony Foster entered the apartment, 
bearmg m his hand a glass cup and a small flask His 
manner was singular, for, while approaching the Countess 
with the respect due to her rank, he had till tins time suffered 
to become visible, or had been unable to suppress, the 
obdurate sulkiness of his natural disposition, which, as is 
usual with those of his unhappy temper, was chiefly exerted 
towards those over whom circumstances gave him control 
But at present he showed nothing of that sullen consciousness 
of authority which he was wont to conceal under a clumsy 
affectation of civility and aeference, as a rutflan hides his 
pistols and bludgeon under his ill fashioned gaberdine And 
yet It seemed as it his smile was more in tear than courtesy, 
and as if, while he pressed the Countess to taste of the 
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choice cordial, which should refresh her spirits after her late 
ilarm, he was conscious of meditating some farther injuiy 
His hand trembled also, his voice faltered, and his whole 
outward behaviour exhibited so much that was suspicious, 
that his daughter Janet, after she had stood looking at him 
in astonishment for some seconds, seemed at once to collect 
herself to execute some hardy resolution, raised her head, 
assumed an attitude and gait of determination and authority, 
and w allung slowly betwixt her father and her mistress, took 
the sah er from the hand of the former, and said m a low but 
marked and decided tone, “ Father, I vnll fill for my noble 
mistress, when such is her pleasure.” 

“Thou, my child?” said Foster, eagerly and apprehen- 
sively, “no, my child — it is not thou shalt render the lady 
this service ” 

“And why, I pray you,” said Janet, “if it be fittmg that 
the noble lady should partake of the cup at all?” 

“^^^ly— why?” said the seneschal, hesitating, and then 
bursting mto passion as the readiest mode of supplying the 
lack of all other reason — “^Vhy, because it is my pleasure, 
mmion, that you should not’ — Get you gone to the evenmg 
lecture ” 

“Now, as I hope to hear lecture again,” replied Janet, 
“I will not go thither this night, unless I am better assured 
of my mistress’s safely Give me that flask, father,” and she 
took It from his reluctant hand, while he resigned it as if 
conscience struck — “And now,” she said, “father, that which 
shall benefit my mistress, cannot do vie prejudice Father, 
I drink to you ” 

Foster, w ithout speaking a word, rushed on his daughter, 
and wrested the flask from her hand , then, as if embarrassed 
by w hat he had done, and totally unable to resolve what he 
should do next, he stood wath it in his liand, one foot 
advanced and the other drawn back, glaring on his daughter 
with a countenance in which rage, fear, and convicted 
\illainy formed a hideous combination 

“This IS strange, my father," said Janet, keeping her eye 
fi' ed on his, m the manner in which those who ha\ e the charge 
of lunatics iTe said 10 o\erawe ihcir unhapp) patients, “will 
>ou neithei let iiic ser\e mj ladj, nor drmk to her mjself?" 
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The courage of the Countess sustained her through this 
dreadful scene, of \vhich the import was not the less obvious 
that It was not even hinted at She preserved even the rash 
carelessness of her temper, and though her cheek had grown 
pale at the first alarm, her eye was calm and almost scornful 
“Will you taste this rare cordial, Master Foster? Perhaps 
you will not yourself refuse to pledge us, though you permit 
not Janet to do so — Dnnk, sir, I pray you " 

“ I will not,” answered Foster 

“ And for whom, then, is the precious beverage reserved, 
sir ? ” said the Countess 

“For the devil, who brewed it *” answered I'oster, and, 
tummg on his heel, he left the chamber 

Janet looked at her mistress with a countenance expres 
sive m the highest degree of shame, dismay, and sorrow 
“ Do not weep for me, Janet,” said the Countess, kindly 
“ No, madam,” replied her attendant, in a voice broken 
by sobs, “it IS not for you I weep, it is for myself, — it is for 
that unhappy man Those who are dishonoured before man 
— those who are condemned by God, have cause to mourn 
— not those who are umocent ' — Farewell, madam ’"she 
said, hastily assummg the mantle m which she was wont to 
go abroad 

“Do you leave me, Janet?” said her mistress — “desert 
me in such an evil strait ? ” 

“Desert you, madam!" exclaimed Janet, and, runnmg 
back to her mistress, she imprinted a thousand kisses on her 
hand — “ desert you 1 — may the Hope of my trust desert me 
when I do so 1 — No, madam , well you said the God you 
serve will open you a path for deliverance There is a w ay 
of escape, I have prayed mght and day tor hght, that I 
might see how to act betwixt my duty to yonder unhappy 
man, and that which I owe to you Sternly and feartully 
that hght has now dawned, and I must not shut the door 
which God opens — Ask me no more — I will return m bnet 
space ” 

So speakmg, she wrapped herself in her mantle, and 
saymg to the old woman whom she passed in the outer room 
that she was going to evenmg prayer, she left the house 
Meanwhile her father had reached once more the labo- 
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ratory, where he found the accomplices of his intended 

“Has the sweet bird sipped?” said Varney, with half a 
smile , while the astrologer put the same question with his 
eyes, but spoke not a word 

“ She has not, nor she shall not from my hands,” replied 
Foster , “ would you have me do murder m my daughter’s 
presence ? ” 

“Wert thou not told, thou sullen and yet fainthearted 
slave,” answered Varnc), with bitterness, “that no murder, 
as thou call’st it, with that staring look and stammenng tone, 
IS designed in the matter? Wert thou not told, that a brief 
illness, such as woman puts on in very wantonness, that she 
may wear her night gear at noon, and he on a settle when 
she should mind her domestic business, is all here aimed at? 
Here is a learned man will swear it to thee, by the key of 
the Castle of Wisdom ” 

“ I swear it,” said Alasco, “that the elixir thou hast there 
in the flask will not prejudice life ' I swear it by that im- 
mortal and indestructible quintessence of gold, which per- 
vades every substance in niture, though its secret existence 
can be traced by him onlj to whom Tnsmegistus* renders 
the key of the ( aliala ” 

“An oath of force,” said Varney “Foster, thou wert 
worse than a pagan to disbelieve it. Believe me, moreover, 
who swear bj nothing but b) my own word, that if you be 
not conformable, there is no hope, no, not a glimpse of hope, 
that this ihy leasehold may be transmuted into a copyhold 
Thus, Alasco wall leave your pew ter artillery untransmigrated*, 
and I, honest Anthony, w'lll still ha%e thee for my tenant." 

“I know not, gentlemen,” said hostcr, “where your 
designs tend to , but m one thing I am bound up, — that, 
fall back lall edge*", I will ha\c one m this place that may 

■* The secrets of maju and alchem> were supposed to have been 
discovered by tile L^^yptian god fhoth whom the (orechs idcnufied 
wilh their god Heniiei (the Koman Mercury), and many books on 
magic vveie allnbutcd to him under the name of Hermes TnsmegrstOs 
(ihnce greatest) 

* 1 eave your assemblage 0 / pewter goods not transmuted into gold 

“ In uiy case, literally, whether the knife falls on Us back or 
Us edj,e 
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pray for me, and that one shall be my daughter I have 
lived ill, and the world hob been too weight) with me, but 
she IS as innocent as ever she was when on her mother's lap, 
and she, at least, shall have her portion in that happy City, 
whose walls are of pure gold, and the foundations garnished 
with all manner of precious stones ” 

“Ay, Tony,” said Varney, “that were a paradise to thy 
heart’s content —Debate the matter with him, Doctor 
Alasco , I will be with you anon " 

So speaking, Varney arose, and, taking the flask from the 
table, he left the room 

“ I tell thee, my son,” said Alasco to Foster, as soon as 
Varney had left them, “ that whatever this bold and profligate 
railer may say of the mighty science, in which, by Heaven’s 
blessmg, I have advanced so far, that I would not call the 
ivisest of hving artists my better or my teacher — I say, how- 
soever yonder reprobate may scoff at things too holy to be 
apprehended by men merely of carnal and evil thoughts, yet 
beheve, that the city beheld by St John, in that bright vision 
of the Christian Apocalypse, that New Jerusalem, ot which 
all Chnstian men hope to partake, sets forth t)pically the 
discovery of the Grand Secret, whereby the most precious 
and perfect of nature’s works are elicited out of her basest 
and most crude productions , just as the light and gaudy 
butterfly, the most beautiful child of the summer's bree/e, 
breaks forth from the dungeon of a sordid chr)salis ” 

“ Master Holdforth said naught of this exposition,” said 
Foster, doubtfully, “and moreover. Doctor Alasco, the 
Holy Wnt says, that the gold and precious stones ot the 
Holy City are in no sort for those who work abomination, or 
who frame lies ” 

“Well, my son,” said the Doctor, “and what is your 
inference from thence ? ” 

“That those,” said Foster, “who distil poisons, and 
administer them m secrecy, can have no portion m those 
unspeakable riches ” 

“You are to distinguish, my son," repUed the alchymist, 
“ betwixt that which is necessarily evil m its progress and m 
Its end also, and that which, being evil, is, nevertheless, 
capable of working forth good It, by the death ot one 
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person, the happy penod shall be brought nearer to us, in 
ivhich all that is good shall be attained, by wnshing its pre- 
sence — all that IS evil escaped, by desmng its absence— in 
which sickness, and pain, and sorrow shall be the obedient 
servants of human wisdom, and made to fly at the slightest 
signal of a sage, — in which that which is now richest and 
rarest shall be within the compass of every one who shall be 
obedient to the voice of msdom, — when the art of healing 
shall be lost and absorbed in the one universal medicine, — 
when sages shall become monarchs of the earth, and death 
Itself retreat before their frown, — if this blessed consumma- 
tion of all things can be hastened by the slight circumstance, 
that a frail earthly body, which must needs partake corrup- 
tion, shall be consigned to the grave a short space earher 
than in the course of nature, what is such a sacrifice to the 
adv'ancement of the holy Millennium’?” 

“ Millennium is the reign of the Saints,”— said Foster, 
somewhat doubtfully 

“Say It IS the reign of the Sages, my son,” answered 
Alasco , “ or rather of Wisdom itself ” 

“ I touched on the question with Master Holdforth last 
exercising night®,” said Foster , “ but he says your doctnne 
IS heterodox, and a damnable and false exposition ” 

“He is in the bonds of ignorance, my son,” answered 
Masco, “ and as yet burning bncks in Egypt , or, at best, 
wandering in the dry desert of Sinai Thou didst ill to 
speak to such a man of such matters I wall, however, give 
thee proof, and that shortly, which I will dety that peevish 
divine to confute, though he should strive with me as the 
magicians strove with Moscs before King Pharaoh® I will 
do projection m thy presence, my son, — m thy very presence, 
— and ihine eyes shall witness the truth ” 

“Stick to that, learned sage,” said Varney, who at this 
moment entered the ap irtment , “ if he refuse the testimony 
ol thy tongue, )et how shall he deny that of his own c>es? ’ 
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“ Vamey ! " said the adept — " Vamey already returned ' 
Hast thou ’’ he stopped short 

“Have I done mine errand, thou wouldst say,” replied 
Varney — “I have! — iVnd thou,” he added, shoiwng more 
symptoms of interest than he had hitherto exhibited, “art 
thou sure thou hast poured forth neither more nor less than 
the just measure ? ” 

“Ay," replied the alchymist, “as sure as men can be in 
these nice proportions, for there is diversity of constitu 
tions ” 

“Nay, then,” said Varney, “I fear nothing I know 
thou wilt not go a step farther to the devil than thou art 
justly considered for Thou wert paid to create illness, and 
wouldst esteem it thriftless prodigality to do murder at the 
same pnce Come, let us each to our chamber — We shall 
see the event to morrow ” 

“What didst thou do to make her swallow it?" said 
Foster, shuddering 

“ Nothing,” answered Varney, “ but looked on her with 
that aspect which governs madmen, women, and children 
They told me, m Saint Luke’s HospitaP**, that I have the 
right look for overpowering a refractory patient The keepers 
made me their compliments on’t , so I know how to win m> 
bread, when my court-favour fails me ” 

“ And art thou not afraid," said Foster, “ lest the dose be 
disproportioned ? ” 

“If so," replied Varney, “she will but sleep the sounder, 
and the fear of that shall not break my rest Good night, 
my masters " 

Anthony Foster groaned heavily, and lifted up his hands 
and eyes The alchymist intimated his purpose to continue 
some expenment of high import dunng the greater part of 
the night, and the others separated to their places of repose 

A hospital for lunatics in London , it was not founded until 173! 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Now God be good to me in this wide pilgnmage 1 
A.11 hope in human aid I cast behind me 
Oh, who would be a woman? — who that fool, 

\ weeping pining faithful, loving woman? 

She hath hard measure still where she hopes kindest, 

\nd all her bounties only make ingrates 

Love's Ptlgrtmage 

The summer evening was closed, and Janet, just when 
lier longer stay might have occasioned suspicion and enquiry 
m that jealous household, returned to Cumnor Place, and 
hastened to the apartment in which she had left her lady 
She found her with her head restin,; on her arms, and these 
crossed upon a table which stood before her As Janet 
came in she neither looked up nor stirred 

Her faithful attendant ran to her mistress with the speed 
of lightning, and rousing her at the same time with her 
hand, conjured the Countess, in the most earnest manner, 
to look up, and say w'hat thus affected her The unhappy 
lady raised her head accordingly, and looking on her uitend- 
mt with a ghastly eye, and cheek as pale as clay, “Janet,” 
she said, “I hue drunk it ” 

‘ God bi praised'” said ]anct, hastily — “I mean God 
bu jiraiscd that u is no worse — the pouon will not harm you 
—Rise, slnl c this lethargy from jour limbs, and this despair 
from }our mind ’ 

*‘fuut,” uptaied the Countess again, “disturb me 
nut -leu I lUc at jieace — let hk piss quietly — I am 
jiuisuiii d ” 

'\ou are uut, mj dearest lad),” answered the maiden 
1 ij,erl) — ‘^Yhat jou hate swallowed cannot injure )ou, for 
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the antidote has been taken before it, and I hastened 
hither to tell you that the means of escape arc open to 
you ” 

“ Escape ! ” exclaimed the lady, as she raised herself 
hastily m her chair, while light returned to her eye and life 
to her cheek , “ but ah ! Janet, it comes too late ” 

“ Not so, dearest lady — Rise, take mine arm, walk through 
the apartment — Let not fancy do the work of poison ' — Sjo, 
feel you not now that you are possessed of the full use of 
your limbs ? ” 

"The torpor seems to diminish,” said the Countess, as, 
supported by Janet, she walked to and fro in the apartment , 
“but is It then so, and have I not swallowed a deadly 
draught? Varney \ias here since thou wert gone, and 
commanded me, with eyes in which I read my fate, to 
swallow yon horrible drug O, Janet ' it must be fatal ' 
never was harmless draught served by such a cup- 
bearer I ” 

“ He did not deem it harmless, I fear,” replied the 
maiden, “but God confounds the dcMces of the wicked 
Believe me, as I swear by the dear Gospel in which we 
trust, your life is safe from his practice Did you not debate 
with him ? " 

“The house was silent,” answered the lady — “thou 
gone — no other but he in the chamber — and he capable ot 
every enme. I did but stipulate he would remove his 
hateful presence, and I drank whatever he ofiered — 
But you spoke of escape, Janet, can 1 be so happy’” 

“Are you strong enough to bear the tidings, and make 
the effort ? ” said the maiden 

“ Strong ' ” answered the Countess — “ Ask the hind, 
when the fangs of the deer-hound are stretched to gnpe her, 
if she IS strong enough to spring over a chasm I am equal 
to every effort that may relieve me from this place.” 

“ Hear me, then,” said Janet “ One, whom I deem an 
assuied friend of yours, has shown himself to me in 
various disguises, and sought speech ot me, which — tor my 
mind was not clear on the matter until this evening — I have 
ever declined He was the pedlar who brought y ou goods 
— the Itinerant hawker who sold me books — whenever I 
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stirred abroad I was sure to see him The event of this 
nic;ht determined me to speak with him Tie waits even 
now at the postern gate of the park witli means for your 
flight — But have you strength of body ? — Hare you courage 
of mind ? — Can you undertake the enterpnse ? " 

“ She that flies from death,” said the lady, “ finds strength 
of body— she that would escape from shame, lacks no 
strength of mind The thoughts of leaiing behind me the 
\illain who menaces both my life and honour, would give 
me strength to nse from m\ deathbed ” 

” In (lod’s name, then, lady,” said Janet, “I must bid 
\ou adieu and to God’s charge I must commit >ou 

“Will \ou not fl} wnth me, then, ]anet?” said the 
Countess anxiousli — “ Am I to lose thee? Is this thy 
faithful sen ice?’ 

“l^d\ I would fl\ with }ou as willingly as bird ever 
fled from < ace hut nij doing so w'ould occasion instant 
dis(,o\en and pursuit 1 must remain, and use means to 
disguisL th( truth fur some time — Ma) Heaven pardon the 
falsi liood lu( lusi of the necessit) ' ’ 

' And uii 1 thill to tiavel alone with this stranger?” 
said the lad\ — ‘‘Ik think the-e, lanit, maj not this prove 
some diijicr and daiker sclu me, to separate me perhaps 
from \ou who art iit) tuiH fnend?" 

“No madam do nut su|)j)ose it,” answered Janet readily , 
" Uk vouth IS an liomsi \outh in ins purpose to >ou , and 
1 friend to jM isii I Irtssiliiti, under whose direction lie is 
eoiiH hiilit I ’ 

‘ ll h' i‘t a finnd of 1 ressilian,” said the Countess, 
‘‘1 will commit m)stlt to his t barge as to that of an angel 
sent fiom Inavtn, for than 1 ressilian, never breathed 
mort ll man mou fiec of whatever was base, false, or 
stilish Ht Itirgot himself vvhenevt r he could be of Use to 
oilu Is — IS ' tiid how was he requited ' " 

With t r iiasit the) eo'Ieetcd the few necessancS 
which It was thought proper ine Lountess should take v.ith 
hei, and winch ) nut, with speed and de\terU), formed into 
i siiull bundle, not lurgeiting to ^dd such ornaments of 
muuisie Value as came most readdv in her wa), and 
pniiculul) a utsl ct of jewels, which she wisely judged 
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might prove of service m some future emergency The 
Countess of Leicester next changed her dreSs for oin. 
which Janet usually wore upon any brief journey, for they 
judged It necessary to avoid every external distinction 
which might attract notice Lre these preparations were 
fully made, the moon had arisen in the summer heaven, and 
all in the mansion had betaken themselves to rest, or at least 
to the silence and retirement of their chambers 

There was no difficulty anticipated in escaping, whether 
from the house or garden, provided only they could elude 
observation Anthony Foster had accustomed himself to 
consider his daughter as a conscious sinner might regard 
a visible guardian angel, which, notwithstanding his guilt, 
continued to hover around him, and therefore his trust m 
her knew no bounds Janet commanded her own motions 
durmg the daytime, and had a master-key which opened the 
postern door of the park, so that she could go to the 
village at pleasure, either upon the household affairs, which 
were entirely confided to her management, or to attend her 
devotions at the meeting-house of her sect. It is true, the 
daughter of Foster was thus liberally intrusted, under the 
solemn condition that she should not avail hersell of these 
pnvileges to do anything inconsistent with the safe keeping 
of the Countess , for so her residence at Cumnor-Place had 
been termed, smee she began of late to e.\hibit impatience 
of the restrictions to which she was subjected. Nor is 
there reason to suppose, that anything short of the dread- 
ful suspicions which the scene of that evening had excited, 
could havemduced Janet to violate her word, or deceive her 
father’s confidence But from what she had witnessed, she 
now conceived herself not only justified, but imperatively 
called upon, to m ike her lady’s safety the principal object ot 
her care, setting all other considerations aside 

The fugitive Countess with her gmde traversed with 
hasty steps the broken and interrupted path, which had once 
been an avenue, now totally darkened by the boughs of 
spreading trees which met above their head, and now 
receiving a doubtful and deceivmg hght from the beams ot 
the moon, which penetrated where the axe had made 
openings in the wood Their path was repeatedly inter- 
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rupted by felled trees, or the large boughs which had been 
left till time served to make them into fagots and billets 
The inconvenience and difficulty attending these interrup- 
tions, the breathless haste of the first part of their route, 
the exhausting sensations of hope and fear, so much 
affected the Countess’s strength, that Janet was forced to 
propose that they should pause for a few mmutes to recover 
breath and spints Both therefore stood still beneath the 
shadow of a huge old gnarled oak-tree, and both naturally 
looked back to the mansion which they had left behind them, 
whose long dark front was seen in the gloomy distance, with 
Its huge stacks of chimneys, turrets, and clock house, nsing 
above the line of the roof, and definedly visible against the 
pure azure blue of the summer sky One light only 
twinkled from the extended and shadowy mass, and it was 
placed so low that it rather seemed to glimmer from the 
ground m front of the mansion than from one of the 
windows The Countess’s terror w'as awakened — “They 
follow us ' ” she said, pointing out to Janet the light which 
thus alarmed her 

Less agitated than her mistress, Janet perceived that the 
gleam was stationary, and informed the Countess, in a 
whisper, that the light proceeded from the solitary cell in 
which the alchyniist pursued his occult expenments — “He 
IS of those,” she added, “ who sit up and watch by night 
that the\ ma) commit iniquity Evil was the chance which 
sent hither a man, whose mixed speech of earthly wealth 
and uncarthh or superhuman knowledge, hath in it what 
does so especi illy utptivate my poor lather Well spoke 
the good M ister Holdforih — and, methought, not without 
meaning that those ot oui household should find therein a 
practical use '1 here be those,’ he said, ‘and their number 
IS legion, who will rather like the wicked Abab, listen to the 
dreams of the lalsc prophet Zcdckiah*, than to the words of 
him by whom the Lord has spoken' And he further 
iiisisicd— ‘ Ah, m\ brethren, there be many Zedckiahs 
among you— men that promise you the light of theu carnal 
1 now ledge, so you will surrender to them that of your 
hea\enly understanding What arc they better than the 
‘ 1 ivll S^H II 
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tyrant Naas* who demanded the right eye of those who 
were subjected to him?’ And firther lie insisted” 

It IS uncertain how long the fur puritan's memory 
might have supported her in the recapitulation of Master 
Holdforth’s discourse , but the Countess interrupted her, 
and assured her she was so much recovered that she could 
now reach the postern without the necessity of a second 
delay 

They set out accordingly, and performed the second 
part of their journey with more deliberation, and of course 
more easily, than the first hasty commencement. 1 his gave 
them leisure for reflection , and Janet now, for the first time, 
ventured to ask her lady which way she proposed to direct 
her flight Receiving no immediate answer, — for, perhaps, in 
the confusion of her mind, this very obvious subject of delibe- 
ration had not occurred to the Countess, — Janet ventured to 
add, “Probably to your father’s house, where you are sure of 
safety and protection?” 

“ No, Janet,” said the lady, niounifully, “ I left Lidcote- 
Hall while my heart was light and my name was honourable, 
and I will not return thither till my lord's permission and 
public acknowledgment of our marnage restore me to my 
native home, with all the rank and honour which he has 
bestowed on me " 

“And whither will you, then, madam?” said Janet 

“To Kenilworth, girl,” said the Countess, boldly and 
freely “I will see these revels — these pnneely revels — the 
preparation for which makes the land nng from side to 
side Methmks, when the Queen of England feasts within 
my husband’s halls, the Countess of Leicester should be no 
unbeseeming guest " 

“ I pray God you may be a welcome one ' ” said Janet, 
hastily 

“You abuse my situation, Janet,” said the Countess, 
angnly, “and you forget your own ” 

“ I do neither, dearest madam,” said the sorrowful 
maiden , “ but have you forgotten that the noble Earl has 
given such stnet charges to keep your marriage secret, that 
he may preserve his court-favour ? and can you think that 
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your sudden appearance at his castle, at such a juncture, 
and m such a presence, wdl be acceptable to him ?” 

“Thou thinkest I would disgrace him?" said the 
Countess , — “ nay, let go my arm, I can walk without aid, 
and work mthout counsel ” 

“Be not angry s\ith me, lady,” said Janet, meekly, "and 
let me still support you , the road is rough, and you are 
little accustomed to walk in darkness ” 

“If you deem me not so mean as may disgrace my 
husband,” said the Countess, in the same resentful tone, 
“you suppose mj Lord of Leicester capable of abetting, 
perhaps of gisnng aim and authority to, the base proceed- 
ings of jour father and Varnej, whose errand I will do to 
the good Earl ” 

“ 1 or God s sake, madam, spare my father in jour report,” 
said Janet, “let m\ ser\ices, however poor, be some atone- 
ment for his errors ! ” 

“ I were most unjust, dearest Janet, were it othenvise,” 
said the Countess, resuming at once the fondness and confi- 
dence of her manni r towards her faithful attendant “ No, 
Janet, not a word of mine shall do jour father prejudice 
But thou seest, my love, I have no desire but to throw 
mjsclf on m\ hu'-liands protection I have left the abode 
he assigned lor me, because of the villainy of the persons 
by whom 1 was surrounded — but I will disobey his 
commands in no other fiartirular 1 will ai>peal to him alone 
— I will be proleeu d In him alone — To no other, than at his 
jjleasure, have 1 or will J coininunieate the sceret union which 
eombiius our hearts and our destinies I will see him, and 
receive from Jus own lipe the directions lor my future conduct 
Do not irgue against nij resolution, janet , juu will only con- 
firm me in it — Cnd to own the truth, I am resolved to know 
my 1 lie at once, and Ironi mj husbamd’s own mouth, and to 
s^ek him at Kenilworth is the surest vvaj to attain my purpose " 
^^hlle Janet hasUlv rtvohed in her mmd the difheultics 
and uncertainties attendant on the unfortunate lady’s 
situ ilion, she was im lined to alter her lirst opinion, and to 
tliml, upon the whole, that since the Countess had with- 
drawn herself from the retreat in winch she had been 
pheed bj iiei husband, it was her first duty to repair to his 
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presence, and possess him with the reasons of such conduct 
She knew what importance the Earl ut idled to the con 
cealment of their marriage, md could not but own, that by 
taking any step to make it public without hia permission, 
the Countess would incur, in i high degree, the indignation 
of her husband If she retired to her father’s house 
without an explicit avowal of her rank, her situation was 
likely greatly to prejudice her character , and if she made 
such an avowal, it might occasion an irreconcilable breach 
wth her husband At Kenilworth, again, she might plead 
her cause with her husband himself, whom Janet, though 
distrusting him more than the Countess did, believed 
incapable of being accessary to the base and desperate 
means which his dependants, from whose power the lad> 
was now escaping, might resort to, in order to stifle her 
complamts of the treatment she had received at their hands 
But at the worst, and were the Earl himself to deny her 
justice and protection, still at Kenilworth, if she chose to 
make her wrongs public, the Countess might have Tressihan 
for her advocate, and the Queen for her judge , for so much 
Janet had learned in her short conference with Way land 
She was, therefore, on the whole, reconciled to her lady’s 
proposal of going towards Kenilworth, and so expressed 
herself, recommendmg, however, to the Countess the ut- 
most caution m makmg her arrival known to her 
husband 

“Hast thou thyself been cautious, Janet?" said the 
Countess , “ this guide, in whom I must put my confidence, 
hast thou not intrusted to him the secret of my condition ? ’’ 
“From me he has learned nothing," said Janet, ‘nor 
do I think that he knows more than what the pubhc m 
general believe of your situation ” 

“And what is that?” said the lady 
“ That you left your father’s house — but I shall offend 
you again if I go on," said Janet, interrupting herselt 

“Nay, go on,” said the Countess, “I must learn to 
endure the evil report which my folly has brought upon me. 
They think, I suppose, that I have left my father’s house to 
follow lawless pleasure — It is an error which will soon be 
removed, — indeed it shall, for I will live with spotless lame, 
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or I shall cease to live — I am accounted, then, the paramour 
of my Leicester? ” 

‘‘ Most men say of Varney,” said Janet , “ yet some call 
him onl) the convenient cloaJv of his master’s pleasures , for 
reports of the profuse expense in garnishing yonder apart- 
ments have secretly gone abroad, and such doings far sur- 
pass the means of Varney But this latter opinion is little 
prevalent , for men dare hardly even hint suspicion when so 
high a name is concerned, lest the Star-chamber should 
punish them for scandal of the nobility'' ” 

“The} do well to speak low,” said the Countess, “who 
would mention the illustnous Dudley as the accomplice of 
such a wretch as Varney — We have reached the postern — 
Ah' janet, I must bid thee farewell’ — Weep not, my good 
girl,” said she, endeavounng to co\er her own reluctance to 
part with her faithful attendant under an attempt at playful- 
ness, “and against we meet again, reform me, Janet, that 
precise ruff of thine for an open rabatine of lace and cut 
work, that will let men see thou hast a fair neck , and that 
kutle of Philippine chency, with that bugle lace which befits 
only a chambermaid, into three piled velvet and cloth of 
gold — thou wilt find plenty of stuffs m m) chamber, and I 
freely bestow them on you Ihou must be brave*, Janet, 
for though thou art now but the attendant of a distressed 
and errant lady, who is both nameless and tameless, yet, 
when we meet again, thou must be dressed as becomes the 
gentlewoman nearest in love and in serviee to the first 
Countess in England ' ” 

“Now, ma} (.>od giant ii, dear iad\ ’’’said [ met,— “not 
that 1 ma} go wnth ga>t.i apparel, but that we ni tv both Wear 
our kutles over lightei heaits ” 

By this time the loek of the postern door had, after some 
hard wrenching, }ielded to the master kev , and the Countess, 
not without internal shuddering, saw herself bc}ond the 
walls which her husband’s strut commands had assigned 
10 her as the boundor) of her walks Waiting with much 
.inxiet} for Uicir appearance, Wa}Iand bmith stood at some 
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distance, shrouding himself behind a hedge which bordered 
the high road 

“Is all safe?’’ said Janet to him, in\iously, as he 
approached them with caution 

“All," he replied, “but I have been unable to procure 
a horse for the lady Giles Gosling, the cowardly hilding, 
refused me one on any terms whatever, lest, forsooth, he 
should suffer — but no matter She must ride on my palfrey, 
and I must walk by her side until I come by another horse 
There will be no pursuit, if you, pretty Mistress Janet, forge: 
not thy lesson ” 

“No more than the wise widow of Tekoa’ forgot the 
words which Joab put into her mouth,” answered JaneC 
“To-morrow, I say that my lady is unable to rise ’’ 

“Ay, and that she hath aching and heaviness of the 
head — a throbbing at the heart, and lists not to be disturbed 
— Fear not, they will take the hint, and trouble thee with 
few questions — they understand the disease ” 

“ But,’’ said the lady, “ my absence must be soon dis- 
covered, and they will murder her in re\enge — I will rather 
return than expose her to such danger ’’ 

“Be at ease on my account, madam,” said Jani,t, “I 
would you were as sure of receiving the favour >ou desire 
from those to w'hoiii you must make appeal, as I am that 
my father, however angry, will suffer no harm to befall me ” 
Ihe Countess was now placed by Wayland upon his 
horse, around the saddle of which he had placed his cloak, 
so folded as to make her a commodious seat. 

“Adieu, and may the blessing of God wend with >ou 
said Janet, again kissing her mistress’s hind, who returned 
her benediction with a mute caress They then tore them- 
selves asunder, and Janet, addressing Wayland, exclaimed, 
“May Heaven deal with you at your need, as you are true 
or false to this most injured and most helpless lady ! ’’ 

“Amen ! dearest Janet," replied Wayland, — “and believe 
me, I will so acquit myself of my trust, as may tempt even 
your pretty eyes, samtlike as they are, to look less scorntully 
on me when we next meet ” 

T;he latter part of this adieu wis whispered mto Janet’s 
‘ 1 bamuel xiv i — lo 
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ear , and, although she made no reply to it directly, yet her 
manner, influenced no doubt by her desire to leave every 
motive in force which could operate towards her mistress’s 
safety, did not discourage the hope which Wayland’s words 
expressed She re-entered the postern-door, and locked it 
behind her, while, Wayland taking the horse’s bndle in his 
hand, and walking close by its head, they began in silence 
their dubious and moonlight journey 

Although ■\Va^land Smith used the utmost dispatch 
which he could make, yet this mode of travelling was so 
slow, that when morning began to dawn through the eastern 
mist, he found himself no farther than about ten miles 
distant from Cumnor “Now, a plague upon all smooth 
spoken hosts ’ ’’ said Wajland, unable longer to suppress his 
mortification and uneasiness “ Had the false loon, Giles 
Goslmg, but told me plainly two dajs since, that I was to 
reckon nought upon him, I had shifted better for myself 
But your host« ha\e such a custom of promising whatever is 
called for that it is not till the steed is to be shod you find 
thej are out of iron Had I but known, I could have made 
twenty shiltv nai, for that nnitcr, and in so good a cause, 
1 would ha\e thought little to ha\e prigged a prancer from 
the luxt comnion- it hid but been sending back the brute 
to the htadborougli T he farcy and the founders confound 
ever) horse in the stables of the Bhck Bear ' ’ 

The lade endeae cured to comfort her guide, observing, 
that the dawn would enable him to make more speed 

“True, inadim’ he replied, ‘but then it will enable 
other folk to take note ot us and that ma) prove an ill 
beginning eif uui jouinev 1 had not cared a spark from 
mill about the matter hid we been farther advanced on 
um w i\ Bui this Beikshire has been notonousl) haunted 
e\er since 1 knew the euuntn, with that sort of malicious 
ehes, who sit up late and rise earl), for no other purpose 
ih in to pr) into other folk’s allairb I lia\e been endangered 
b) them ere now But do nut fear” he added, “good 
III lei un, tor wit 111 etin^ with opp irtunit), will not niiai to 
luid i sil\i loi e \ I r\ sole’ 

1 he ilunisoi hei guide lu-de more uupresjion on the 
t ounleiss mind th n the comiort wh’ch he judged fit to 
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administer along with it She looked anxiously around her, 
and as the shadows withdrew from the landscape, and the 
heightening glow of the eastern sky promised the speedy 
rise of the sun, expected at every turn that the increasing 
light would expose them to the view of the vengeful pursuers, 
or present some dangerous and insurmountable obstacle to 
the prosecution of their journey Wayland Smith perceived 
her uneasiness, and, displeased with himself for having given 
her cause of alarm, strode on with affected alacrity, now 
talking to the horse as one expert in the language of the 
stable, now whistling to himself low and interrupted snatches 
of tunes, and now assuring the lady there was no danger, 
while at the same time he looked sharply around to see that 
there was nothmg in sight which might give the he to his 
words while they were issuing from his mouth Thus did 
they journey on, until an unexpected incident gave them the 
means of conUnuing their piignmage with more speed and 
convenience. 





CHAPTER XXIV 


Richard A horse ’ — a horse ' — my kingdom for 3 horse 1 

taJesbv My lord I’ll help you to a horse 

Ruhard HP 

Our travellers were in the act of passing a small thicket 
of trees close by the roadside, when the first living being 
presented himself whom the} had seen since their departure 
from Cumnor Place This was a stupid lout, seemingly a 
farmer’s boy, in a grey jerkin, with his head bare, his hose 
about his heels, and huge startups upon his feet He held 
by the hndle what of all things they most wanted, a palfrey, 
namel) with a side-saddle, and ail other garniture for a 
woman's mounting and he hailed Wayland Smith with, 
“ Zur, yc be zure the party ? 

‘ Ay, thu 1 lu m) lad,” ansysered Wayland, \yithout an 
Hist int s hesitation and it must be oyvned that consciences, 
tiaincd in a stricter school of moralit), might have given 
yy i) to in occasion so tempting While he spokt., he caught 
the rein out of the boy s hand, and almost at the same time 
liclpcd down the Countess fiom his own horse, and aided 
her to mount on that which chance had thus presented for 
her acceptance Indeed, so naturally did the ivhole take 
place, that the Countess, as it afterwards appeared, never 
suspected but that the horse had been placed there to meet 
them b> the precaution of the guide, or some of his tricnds 
The lad, howeyer, who was thus hastily dispossessed of 
his ch irge, bigan to stare hard, and scratch hts head, as if 
SI ceil with some qu thus of conscience for deity cring up the 
uiim il on sueh hnei c\q»lanation — ‘1 be right zure thou 
lu’st thi put),’ said he, muttenng to hmisclt, ‘but tliou 
sluuilust h i ,^aid J)\ ,is, thou kiuy* st " 

i V n r 
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"Ay, ay,” said Wayland, speaking at a venture, "and 
thou Bacon, thou knovv’st ” 

"Noa, noa," said the lad, "bide ye — bide ye— it was 
Peas a should ha said ” 

“Well, well," answered Wayland, “peas be it, a God's 
name 1 though bacon were the better password ” 

And being by this time mounted on his own horse, he 
caught the rein of the palfrey from the uncertain hold of the 
hesitating young boor, flung him a small piece of money, 
and made amends for lost time by riding briskly off without 
farther parley The lad was still visible from the hill up 
which they were riding, and Wayland, as he looked back, 
beheld him standing with his fingers in his hair as immovable 
as a guide-post, and his head turned in the direction in 
which they were escaping from him At length, just as they 
topped the hill, he saw the clown stoop to lift up the silver 
groat which his benevolence had imparted — “ Now this is 
what I call a Godsend,” said Wayland, “this is a bonn) 
wellridden bit of a going thing, and it will carr)’ us so far till 
we get you as well mounted, and then we will send it Ixick 
time enough to satisfy the Hue and Cr) ” 

But he was deceived in his expectations , and fite, which 
seemed at first to promise so fairly, soon thru itened to turn 
the incident, which he thus gloried in, into the cause ot 
their utter ruin 

They had not ndden a short mile from the place where 
they left the lad, before they heard a man’s voice shouting 
on the wind behind them, "Robbery ' robbery ' — Stop thief” 
and similar exclamations, which AVayland’s conscience readily 
assured him must anse out of the transaction to which he 
had been just accessary 

“I had better have gone barefoot all my life,” he said, “it 
IS the Hue and Cry, and I am a lost man Ah ’ W ayland, 
Wayland, many a time thy father said horse-flesh would be 
the death of thee Were I once sale among the horse- 
coursers in Smithfield, or lurnbill Street^, they should have 

“ ‘ lie’s yone into Smithfiekl to buj your woislup a horse ’ : f/mryll 
I a 56 — ‘ A horse courser and a ranger of Turnbull ’ Hen Jonson, 
BartholomcM Fair Turnbull or Tutnb ill Street is aow Tummill Street. 
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leave to hang me as high as St Paul’s, if I e’er meddled 
more. ^\ith nobles, knights, or gentlewomen'” 

Amidst these dismal reflections, he turned his head 
repeatedly to see by whom he was chased, and was much 
comforted when he could only discover a single nder, who 
was, however, well mounted, and came after them at a speed 
which left them no chance of escaping, even had the lady’s 
strength permitted her to ndt as fast as her palfrey might 
have been able to gallop 

”1 here may he fair play betwixt us, sure,” thought Way 
land, “where there is but one man on each side and yonder 
fellow sits on his horse more like a monkey than a cavalier 
Pshaw' if it come to the worst, it wall be easy unhorsmg 
him Nax, ’snaiP’ 1 think his horse will take that matter 
in his own hand, for he has the bridle betwixt his teeth 
Oons what care I for him?” said he, as the pursuer drew 
yet nearer “it is but the little animal of a mercer from 
Abingdon, when all is over” 

L\en so it was, as th' expenenced eve of Wayland had 
desensd at a distance for the valiant mercer’s horse, 
which was a beast of mettle, feeling himself put to his speed, 
and disi erning a couple o( liorses nding fast, at some hundred 
yards distance lielort him, betook himself to the road with 
such alaci in <s totalh deranced the seat of his nder, who 
not onl\ ( amc up with, bui passed, at full gallop, those 
whom he had been pursuing, pulling the reins with all his 
might and ejatulatmg “stop' stop" an interjection which 
seeiiud rather lu regard his own paltrey, than what seamen 
eill ‘the (hisi ’ With the same unolunLory speed, he 
slioi ahe id (to use aiiotlui nautical ]>hrasej about a turlong, 
ere he w is utile to sloji and turn lus horse, and then rode 
hick lowaids uur liaielhrs adjusting, is well os he could, 
his disuideied diess UstUlina hiinscll in the saddle, and 
e nekav ouiuii. to substiiuic a bold and u artial lroi>n, lor the 
luiuiision uni dismay ulmii sale upeui h's \i— ge during his 
invuliinian laieei 

nlmU had lusi ume lu caution the 'adv rut to be 
liiiiitd adiliiij^, J his tellott is a q— ' i, aiid I will use him 
as stieh " 

^ i U > j/*. 
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When the mercer had recovered breath and audacity 
enough to confront them, he ordered Wayland, in a menacing 
lone, to deliver up his palfrey 

“How?” said the smith, in King Cambyses’ vein*, “are 
we commanded to stand and deliver on the King’s highway? 
Ihen out, Excalibar’, and tell this knight of pro.vess, that 
dire blows must decide between us'” 

“Haro and help, and hue and cry, every true man!" said 
the mercer “I am withstood in seeking to recover mine 
own!” 

“Thou swear’st thy gods in vain, foul pajnim," said 
Wayland, “for I will through with mine purpose, were death 
at the end on’t Nevertheless, know, thou false man of frail 
cambric and ferrateen, that I am he, even the pedlar, whom 
thou didst boast to meet on Maiden castle moor, and despoil 
of his pack , wherefore betake thee to thy weapons presently ” 
“I spoke but in jest, man,” said Goldthred, “I am an 
honest shopkeeper and cituen, who scorns to leap forth on 
any man from behind a hedge ” 

“Then, by my faith, most puissant mercer," answered 
Wayland, “I am sorry for my vow, which was, that wherever 
I met thee, I would despoil thee of thy palfrey, and bestow 
it upon my leman, unless thou couldst defend it by blows of 
force But the vow is passed and registered — and all I can 
do for thee, is to leave the horse at Donnington, m the 
nearest hostelry ” 

“But I tell thee, fnend," said the mercer, “it is the very 
horse on which I was this day to carry Jane Ihackham, of 
Shottesbrok, as far as the parish-church yonder, to become 
Dame Goldthred She hath jumped out ot the shot-window 
of old Gaffer lliackham's grange, and lo ye, yonder she 
stands at the place where she should have met the pallrey, 
with her camlet nding-cloak, and ivory-h indled whip, like 
a picture of Lot’s wile I pray you, in good terms, let me 
have back the palfrey " 

“Grieved am I,” said Wayland, “as much for the fair 
■* ‘ I must sjicak m passion, and I will do it in king Cambyses’ 
vein ’ Falstaff m i Henry IV ii iv 410 — a rekrence to Preston’s 
boinbastie tragedy of King Cambyses Caiubjscs iv is a tyrannical king 
of Persia 

* King Aithur s magiuii sword. 
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damsel, as for thee, most noble imp of muslin But vows 
must ha\e their course — thou wilt find the palfrey at the 
Angel ^^Ildcrat Donnin^ton It is all I may do for thee, 
with a safe conscience ” 

“ To the devil with thy conscience*” said the dismayed 
mercer— “Wouldst thou have a bnde walk to church on 
foot?’ 

“ Thou majest take her on thy crupper, Sir Goldthred,” 
aiisuered Wajland, “it wall take down thy steed’s mettle.” 

“And hnw if you — if )nu forget to leave my horse, as 
you propose**” said Goldthred not without hesitation, for 
his sou) was afraid within him 

“M) pack shall be pledged for it — jondcr it lies with 
(nks (josling in his chamber with the damask’d leathern 
hangings siufiid full with \tU(l, single double, tnple piled — 
lashtaflita, and paiapa — shag, damask, and mocado, plush, 
and groitr im"’ 

“Hold hold cxdaimcd the mercer, “nay, if there be, 
in truth and '.nucniv, but the half of these wares — but if 
ever 1 trust bumpkin with bonny Bayard' again*” 

“ \s \ou list tor lliai uood Master (loldthrcd, and so 
good moriow to you aid will parted,” he added, nding on 
thicitulh with the luly, while the discountenanced mercer 
lode buk mu< h slower than he cams, ponduring svhat 
excuse lu should 111 ikt, to tin disajipointsd bnde, who stood 
wilting ioi Iki f,aliuii ,,100111 in the midst of tlie king’s 
higliw i\ 

“Myihought” Slid lilt lid\, as thiy rude on, ‘yonder 
tool stiicd U iiH IS il lu )itd syiiiic rt ilicmbraiii c of me, 
yil 1 ki pi im iiiultui as ht„li as 1 iiii,,ht 

“ll 1 tlioUwht so, slid island, 1 would ride back, 
lud i. ut him lair tlu put theie would be no tear ot harm 
iiij, his hi nils lui lit 111 \n h J so much as ssou’d make pap 
lo I sill 1 me gosim„ \\t muii now pa>h on, lio.ievcr, and 
a I )oimiii_,U)n wt will lt.„\t, Ur o„l s tiursc, that he may 
‘till y us u ut y\ _ a s t 

I h w .. ll 1111,1101 11 a s k a t 1 '1 > th a ' o-p, _cj 

111 I , 1 > i 1 m i 111 \ hi I * ’ 

1 ly y ll n I 11 , „i a 1. , I. _'S i . 1 _ l Lf iL. i a m 
1 1 'i C ' iu,i t. , w la i L 1.1 1 _ i (■] ' 

111 1 oi \y 11 u 
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have no further temptation to pursue us, and endeavour to 
assume such a change of shaiie as may bafile his pursuit, if 
he should persevere in it ’’ 

The travellers reached Donnington without farther alarm, 
where it became matter of necessity that the Countess should 
enjoy two or three hours’ repose, during which Wayland 
disposed himself, with equal address and alacrity, to carry 
through those measures on which the safety of their future 
journey seemed to depend 

Exchanging his pedlar’s gaberdine for a smock frock, he 
carried the palfrey of Coldthred to the Angel Inn, which was 
at the other end of the village from that where our travellers 
had taken up their quarters In the progress of the morning, 
as he travelled about his other business, he saw the steed 
brought forth and delivered to the cutting mercer himself, 
who, at the head of a valorous posse of the Hue and Cry, 
came to rescue, by force of arms, what was delivered to him 
without any other ransom than the pnee of a huge quantity 
of ale, drunk out by his assistants, thusty, it would seem, 
with them walk, and concerning the pnee of which Master 
Goldthred had a fierce dispute with the headborough, whom 
he had summoned to aid him in raising the countrv 

Havmg made this act of prudent, as well as just restitu- 
tion, Wayland procured such change of apparel for the lady, 
as well as himself, as gave them both the appearance ot 
country people of the better class , it being farther resolved, 
that, in order to attract the less observation, she should pass 
upon the road for the sister of her guide, -k good, but not 
a gay horse, fit to keep pace with his own, and gentle enough 
for a lady’s use, completed the preparations for the journey, 
for making which, and for other expenses, he had been 
furnished with sufficient funds by Tressilian And thus, 
about noon, after the Countess had been relreshed by the 
sound repose of several hours, they resumed their journey, 
with the purpose of making the best of their way to Kenil 
worth, by Coventry and kVarwick They were not, however, 
destined to travel far, without meeting some cause ot ap- 
prehension 

It lb necessary to premise, that the landlord of the mn 
had informed them, that a jovial party, mtended, as he 
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understood, to present some masques and mummenes, 
uhich made a part of the entertainment with which the 
Queen was usuall> welcomed on the royal Progresses, had 
left the village of Donnington an hour or two before them, 
in order to proceed to Kenilworth Now it had occurred to 
Wajland, that, by attaching themselves in some sort to this 
group, as soon as thev should ovi rtake them on the road, 
the\ would be less likely to attract notice, than if they con- 
tinue d to trav( 1 entirely by themselves He communicated 
his idea to the Countess, who only anxious to arrive at 
Kenilworth wnthoul interruption, h ft him free to choose the 
manner in which this was to be accomplished 1 he) pressed 
forward thi ir horses therefore, with the purpose of oveifak- 
ing the pirlv of intended revellers, and making the journey 
in thin fompanv and hid just seen the little party, con- 
sisting partU of nd( rs parth of jieoph on foot, crossing the 
summit of 1 pt ntl( hill, at about half a mile’s distance, and 
disappearing on the other side, when Wajland, who niain- 
taimd the most < irriim'-p' et observ ition of all that met his 
c\e in everv direition was aware thit a ndtr was coming 
up behind ihem on a heir'-i of uncommon action, ac- 
companied In a serving man whose, utmost efforts were 
unable to keep u|i with his masters trotting hackimy, and 
who, thoisloie was tun to follow him at a hand gallop 
Wavland looked ansmusl) bark et these, horsemen, became 
e oiisider ililv ejistuihed in his m inner, leioked back again, 
ind bee im< pile as lie s iid to the ladv 1 hat is Riehard 
Viriiev s iiotim.. ge lelm,. 1 wuuld know him among a thou- 
sand n ees this is woise business tlun meeting the nicrcer'' 

“Hi iw veiiir swoid imweied ilie lid), ' anei jnerce my 
boseim with It, ritlie 1 tlian 1 should tall into his hands'” 

‘ 1 wenild 1 uhe I In > thousand tunes, answered Way- 
1 me], j)iss 11 ihioiigli his h )d\, or even mine own But 
to si) iiulh, tuliiiiu IS not m\ best point, though I can 
look on eokl uuii like anolliei, when needs must be And, 
uuleeei isiiiruiv swoiel 1 ]jut o'l, ! pmv \ou) It Is a poor 
I’on ml 1 ipu 1 null Will nl \u i lie Ims _ sp,.eial 1 oledo 
Ih h ts I ,i\in„ mill uh) nl 1 tim i- il is the lirunkeJi 

* \ 01 J ^ n 111 u i ijv V L n s ea i r a c „ _ a b' ' i sr 

r 10 wab • I iv'us loi U c line ijj-ii')r el J swo Oi 
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ruffian I^mbourne, upon the horse on which men say — (I 
pray you heartily to put on) — he did the great rolihery of 
the west country grazier It is not that I fear either Varney 
or Lamhourne in a good cause — (your palfrey will go yet 
faster if you urge him) — But yet — (nay, I pray you let him 
not break off into a gallop, lest they should see we fear them, 
and give chase — keep him only at the full trot) — But yet, 
though I fear them not, I would we were well rid of them, 
and that rather by policy than by violence Could \.e once 
reach the party before us, we may herd among them, and 
pass unobserved, unless Varney be really come in express 
pursuit of us, and then, happy ni in be his dole'” 

While he thus spoke, he alternatelv urged and restrained 
his horse, desirous to maintain the lleetest pace that was 
consistent with the idea of an ordinary journey on the road, 
but to avoid such rapidity of movement as might gi\e rise 
to suspicion that they were flying 

At such a pace, they ascended the gentle hill we have 
mentioned, and, looking from the top, had the pleasure to 
see that the party which had left Donmngton before them, 
were in a little valley or bottom on the other side, where 
the road was traversed by a rivulet, beside which was a 
cottage or two In this place they seemed to ha\e made 
a pause, which gave Wayland the hope of joining them, and 
becoming a part of their company, ere Varney should over- 
take them He was the more anxious, as his companion, 
though she made no complaints, and expressed no fear, 
began to look so deadly pale, that he was afraid she might 
drop from her horse Notwithstanding this symptom of de- 
caying strength she pushed on her palfrey so bnskly, that 
they joined the party in the bottom ot the valley, ere Varney 
appeared on the top of the gentle eminence which they had 
descended 

They found the company to which they meant to associate 
themselves in great disorder The women, with dishevelled 
locks, and looks of great importance, ran m and out ot one 
of the cottages, ind the men stood wound holding the 
horses, and looking silly enough, as is usual in cases where 
their assistance is not wanted 

Wayland and his charge paused, as it out of curiosity, 
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and then gradually, \Mthout making any enquiries, or being 
asked any questions, they mingled with the group, as if they 
had always made part of it 

They had not stood there abo\e five minutes, anxiously 
keeping as much to the side of the road as possible, so as to 
place the other travellers betwixt them and Varney, when Lord 
Leicester’s master of the horse followed by lAmboume, 
came nding fiercelj down the hill, their horses’ flanks and 
the rowels of their spurs showing bloody tokens of the rate 
at which thrv traitlled I he appearance of the stationary 
group around the cottages, wearing their buckram suits in 
order to protect their masqmng dresses, having their light cart 
for transporting their scenery, and carrying various fantastic 
properties in their hands for the more easy conveyance, 
let the nders at onto into the character and purpos( of the 
comjnnv 

“^ou an revelkrs’ said Varney, "designing for Kenil 
worth ’ ’’ 

" It quidem, Doninx t^alalisitvir'"' answend one of 
the party 

‘ \nd win iho dcviKtand vou here ,”sa d \ arney, “when 
jour utmost ilivpnt< h will hut bnng vou '<) kenilworth in 
time? The qtui < n dini at W iruiek tomorrow and ye 
loilei lu n jt kn i\( s 

“In verv truth, sii ’’ said a little, diminutivt urchin, 
wearing a vizard with a <<>iiple ot •'prouting horns ot an 
elegant si iilit Iuk, hiviii^ muienvir a hlatk m rgc jerkin 
drawn closi lo his hodv hv luin^, g irnishi'd with red 
sloe kings, and slen'' si» shaimi as to n sernhls i loven feet, — 
‘‘In vsi\ tiulh sii uid vou aie in iht ruht on t It is mj 
1 ither llu who has <it avid our jiu^ nt purpose, by 

mere isui.. uui ioni))inv with an miji 'oo man, 

“lb "'amt tuomi or ratlier lo the Ur^j^un, a most 
I omiL il eh nil L ' ’ said \ ainej Hl>w saV'f thou, Lam 
fiuuiiu., wilt tliou staiul godfather for t^'e lonte^ — it the 
slevil welt lo thoose ^ „ti:,si;» 1 know no one n ore lit for 

(he ollii I 
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Lambourne, with the mil impudence of a servant who 
knows his services to be so indispensable, that his jest will be 
permitted to pass muster 

“And what is the name of this devil or devil's dam?" 
said Varney “ We can ill afford to spare any of our 
actors " 

“ Gaudet nomine Stbylliz"^” said the first speaker, “she 
IS called Sibyl Laneham, wife of Master Richard I^ne- 
ham ” 

“Clerk to the Council chamber door,” said Varney 
“But who were those, a man and a woman, I think, who 
rode so hastily up the hill before me even now ? — do they 
belong to your companj ? ” 

Wayland was about to hazard a reply to this alarming 
enquiry, when the little diablotin again thrust in his 
oar 

“So please you,” he said, coming close up to Varnej, 
and speaking so as not to be overheard by his companions, 
“ the man was our devil major, who has tncks enough to 
supply the lack of a hundred such as Dame Laneham , and 
the woman — if you please, is the sage person whose 
assistance is most particularly necessary to our distressed 
comrade.” 

“Oh, what, you have got the wise woman, then?” said 
Varney “ Why, truly, she rode like one bound to a place 
where she was needed — And you have a spare hmb ot 
Satan, besides, to supply the place of Mistress Laneham?” 

“ Ay, sir,” said the boy, “ they are not so scarce m this 
world as your honour’s vutuous emmence would suppose — 
This master-fiend shall spit a few flashes of fire, and erucc a 
volume or tivo of smoke on the spot, if it will do you 
pleasure — you would think he had zEtna in his abdomen ” 

“ I lack time just now, most hopeful imp of darkness, to 
witness his performance," said Varney , “ but here is 
something for you all to drink the lucky hour — and so, as 
the play says, ‘ God be with >our labour ' ’ ” 

Thus speaking, he struck his horse with the spurs, and 
rode on his w ly 

Lambourne tarried a moment or two behind his master, 
" She rejoices ui the name of Sibyl 
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and rummaged his pouch for a piece of silver, which he 
bestowed on the communicatne imp, as he said, for his 
encouragement on his path to the infernal regions, some 
sparks of whose fire, he said, he could discover flashing 
from him already Then having received the boy’s thanks 
for his generositv’, he also spurred his horse and rode after 
his master as fast as the fire flashes from flint 

“And now,’’ said the wily imp, sideling close up to 
Wayland s horse, and cutting a gambol in the air, which 
set me d to vindicate his title to relationship with the prince 
of lint clement, “ I have told them who %ou are, do you in 
return ft II me who /am?" 

“1 ilher I lihbcrtigthlx t,” answered nland ‘'mith, “or 
( Isp an imp of the di m 1 in good earnest ’ 

“ 1 htiu hast hit it, answered Piclie Sludge, “I am 
thine own nibhcrtigihbet, man , and 1 havt broken forth of 
bounds, along with my learned preceptor, as I told thee I 
would do wliethcr he would or not— But what lady hast 
thou got with thee? I saw thou w'crt at fault the first 
question wa*' asked and so I drew up for thy assistance 
Bui I must knnu all who she is, dear U a) land 

“Thou shall kneov fifty finer things m> dear ingk,'' 
said \V island “ l>ul a inice to thine enquiries iustnow,and 
since )ou are bnund for Kemlwonh, thither will I too, even 
for the \int of thy sweet lace and waggish cumpan) ’’ 

“Thou shouldst have said m\ waggish face and sweet 
compuiv ' sale! Dickie ‘ but he>w wilt ihou travel .vith us — 
1 mean in w h u e h u u te i ^ 

‘ Len in thit tlmu hast asM,.ntd me, to be sure — as 
a juggler thou know •>! ] am used to the eratt, ’ answered 
nland 

“ \\ bill the h.J\ ^’’answered hiibbcrt, gibbet , “credit 
nil , 1 ihiiik she n one and them art in a sea of troubles 
ibout Iw t u this luoiiii nt, as 1 can pciecne by thj 
luigi ling ’ 

() she Ulan she Is a peror si^ier uf 'uiite, said Veaj 
) liul she ( ill sui^ iiu [I n et che late, wem'd .,Ui the flih 
out u’ lilt slU uu 

’• 1 Li uu licai hci uis'-ntb," s_ d uic bov 1 luve the 
lute I«iel) 1 love It ol a’l th’ngs, tfougn 1 ne.er Heard it" 
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“ Then how canst thou lovo it, riibbertigibbet?” said 
Wayland 

“As knights love ladies m old tales,’’ answered Dickie — 
“ on hearsay ” 

“Then love it on hearsay a little longer, till my sister is 
recovered from the fitigue of her journey,’’ said Wayland, 
— muttering afterwards betwixt his teeth, “ The devil 
take the imp’s curiosity ' — I must keep fair weather with him, 
or we shall fare the worse ” 

He then proeeeded to state to Master Floliday his own 
talents as a juggler, with those of his sister as a musician 
Some proof of his dexterity was demanded, which he gave 
m such style of excellence, that, delighted at obtaining such 
an accession to their party, they readily acquiesced in the 
apology which he offered, when a display of his sister's 
talents was required Ihe new-comers were invited to 
partake of the refreshments with which the party were 
provided , and it was with some difficulty that Wayland 
Smith obtamed an opportunity of being apart with his 
supposed sister dunng the meal, of which interval he availed 
himself to entreat her to forget for the present both her 
rank and her sonows, and condescend, as the most probable 
chance of remaining concealed, to mix m the society of 
those with whom she was to travel 

The Countess allowed the necessity of the case, and 
when they resumed their journey, endeavoured to comply 
with her guide’s advice, by addressing herselt to a female 
near her, and expressing her concern for the woman whom 
they were thus obliged to leave behind them 

“ O, she IS well attended, madam,” replied the dame 
whom she addressed, who, from her jolly and laughter- 
loving demeanour, might have been the verj' emblem of the 
Wife of Bath’^, “and my gossip Lanehani thinks as little 
of these matters as any one By the ninth daj, an the 
revels last so long, we shall have her with us at Kenil- 
worth, even if she should travel with her bantling on her 
back ” 

4 here was something in this speech which took away all 

*■“ A characlcr m Clnui.i.i’s Lantctbiuy lain 
‘In fellowship well could she lau,ili and carp ’ — I>ol ^74 
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desire on the Countess of Leicester’s part to continue the 
conversation , but having broken the charm by speaking to 
her fellow traveller first, the good dame, who was to play 
Rare Gillnn of Croydon, in one of the interludes”, took care 
that silence did not again settle on the journey, but en- 
tertained her mute companion with a thousand anecdotes 
of revels from the dajs of King Harry downwards, with 
the rtccplKin givt. n them bv iht Rreat folk, and all the names 
of those who plaved the principal characters , but ever con- 
cludin', with “thej would be nothing to the princely 
pleasures of Kenilworth 

“And when shall we reach Kenilworth?” said the 
Countess v\ith an agitation which she in vain attempted to 
< onccal 

“Ue that have horses mav, with late nding. get to 
\\arwifk tonight and Kenilworth mav be distant some 
four or Inc miUs, liut then wc must wait till the foot- 
pco/>k tnme up, although ?f is hXe my good Lord of 
I^Ktsttr will have horses or light ramages to meet them, 
and bring iIk ni up without Ik ing travel toiled, which last is 
no good pnpaijiion, as )ou mav suppose, for dancing 
before vour Inttcrs \nd vet Ixird help me, I have seen 
the da\ I would Inve tramped five leagnu s of lea land, and 
turn'd on mv toe the whole evening after, as a juggler 
spins u j'lwiii platter on tiu point ot a needle But age 
liasiliwid iiH soimwhil in Ins eiuteh as the song" says, 
lliough, it 1 111 e till luiu Old likt mj pirtner, 111 dance 
ihi ha\s' \(! with am nti rn lass in arwu k shire, that 
wiites ih il unli i|)p\ li„uie lour with a round O after it ” 
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him perpetinil) to interfere, .itter lie lucl untie himself 
master of tint whieh coiKerned iiim not He spent the 
Inelong di> in ittempting to peer under the Countess’s 
mutiler, rnd rppireiUlj wlnt he eould there dbCern greatly 
sharpened his euriosit) 

“ lint sister ot thine, Wiyhnd,” he sud, “hn a fair 
neck to have been born in i smithy, md i pretty taper hand 
to have been Used for twirling i sjiindle — filth, I’ll believe in 
your relitionship when the erow’s egg is hatehed into a 
cygnet ” 

“Go to,’ said W lyluul, “thou irt a [iriting boy and 
shoulfl he breeched tor thine issiir mee " 

“\\ell,’ ■'lid the imp, drawing off, “ill I s.iy is, — 
remember you hive kept a seeret from me, and if I give 
thee not i Rowlind for thine Oliver" my n ime is not 
Dickon Sludge ' " 

I his thre It, and the distance at which Hobgoblin kept 
from him tor the rest of the w ly, il irmed Wayland very 
much, and he suggested to his pretended sister, that, on 
preteat of weariness, she should express a desire to stop two 
or three miles short of the fair town of Warwick, promising 
to rejoin the troop in the morning A smill village inn 
afforded them a restmg place, and it was with secret plea- 
sure that Wayland saw the whole party, including Dickon, 
pass on, after a courteous farewell, and leave them behmd 
“To-morrow, madam,’’ he said to his charge, ‘ we will, 
with your leave, again start early, and reach Kenilworth 
before the rout which are to assemble there ’’ 

The Countess gave assent to the proposal of her faithful 
guide, but, somewhat to his surprise, said nothing farther 
on the subject, which left Wayland under the disagreeable 
uncertainty whether or no she had formed any plan for her 
own future proceedings, as he knew her situation demanded 
circumspection, although he was but imperfectly acquamted 
with all its peculiarities Concluding, however, that she 
must have friends within the castle, whose advice and 
assistance she could safely trust, he supposed his task would 
be best accomplished by conducting her thither m satety, 
agreeably to her repe ited commands 

" Tit for tat Rowland and Oliver were Charlemagne’s toremost 
paladins 
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Hark, the bells summon, and the bugle calls, 

But she the fairest answers not — the tide 
Of nobles and of ladies throngs the halls, 

But she the loveliest must in secret hide 

What ejes were thme, proud Prince, which m the gleam 

Of >on gay meteors lost that better sense. 

That o’er the glow worm doth the star esteem, 

And ment’s modest blush o’er courtly insolence ? 

Tht Glass Slipper 

The unfortunate Countess of Leicester had, from her 
infancy upwards, been treated by those around her with 
indulgence as unbounded as injudiaous The natural 
sweetness of her disposition had saved her from becoming 
insolent and ill-huinoured , but the capnee which preferred 
the handsome and insinuating Leicester before Tressilian, of 
whose high honour and unalterable affection she herself 
entertained so firm an opinion — that fatal error, which 
luined the happiness of her life, had its origin in the mis- 
uken kindness that had spared her childhood the painful, 
but most necessary lesson, of submission and self-command 
1 rom the same indulgence, it followed that she had only 
been accustomed to form and to cxpiess her wishes, leaving 
lu others the t isk of iulfilhng them, and thus, at the most 
momentous period ol her life, she was alike destitute ol 
puseiiee ot mind, and of abilit) to form for hcrscli any 
u Ison ible oi prudent pUn of eouduet 
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ipproach her husband’s presence, and now, when she was 
in the vicinity of both, a thousand considerations irose at 
once upon her mind, stirtling her with accumul ited doubts 
and dampers, some* real, some imaginary, and ail exalted and 
exiggerated by a situation alike helpless, and destitute of 
aid and counsel 

A sleepless night rendered her so weak in the morning, 
that she was altogether unable to attend Waylind’s earfy 
summons The trusty guide became extremel) distressed 
on the lady’s account, and somewhat alarmed on his o\,n, 
and was on the point of going alone to Kenilworth, in the 
hope of discovenng Iressilian, and intimating to him the 
lady’s approach, when about nine in the morning he was 
summoned to attend her He found her dressed, and ready 
for resuming her journey, but with a paleness of countenance 
which alarmed him for her health She intimated her 
desire that the horses might be got instantly ready, and 
resisted with impatience her guide’s request, that she would 
take some refreshment before setting fonvard “I have 
had,” she said, “a cup of water — the wretch who is dragged 
to execution needs no stronger cordial, and that may serve 
me which suffices for him — do as I command >ou ” Way 
land Smith still hesitated “What would you have’” said 
she — “Have I not spoken plainly?” 

“Yes, madam,” answered Wayland , “but may I ask 
what IS your farther purpose? — I only desire to know, that I 
may guide myself by your wishes The whole country is 
afloat, and streammg towards the Castle of Kenilworth It 
will be difficult travelling thither, even if we had the necessar) 
passports for safe conduct and free admittance — Unknown 
and unfriended, we miy come by mishap Your lad) ship 
will forgive my spe iking my poor mind — Were we not better 
try to find out the misquers, and agatn join ourselves with 
them?” — ihe Countess shook her head, and her guide 
proceeded, “ 1 hen I see but one other remedy ” 

“Speak out, then," slid the lady, not displeased, per- 
haps, tint he should thus oher the advice which she was 
ashamed to ask, “I believe thee faithful — what wouldst 
thou counsel?" 

“ I hat I should warn Master 1 ressili in,” said Wayland, 
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some food, but ^\'^s compelied to desist, as the effort to 
s\s allow e\en a single morsel gave her so much uneasiness 
as amounted wellnigh to suffocation A moment afterwards 
the horses appeared at the latticed window — the lady 
mounted, and found that relief from the free air and change 
of place, which is frequently experienced in similar circum- 
stances 

It chinced well for the Countess’s purpose that Wayland 
Smith, whose previous wandering and unsettled life had 
made him acquainted with almost all England, was intimate 
with all the by-roads, as well as direct communications, 
through the beautiful county of Warwick For such and so 
great was the throng which flocked m all directions towards 
Kenilworth, to see the entry of Elizabeth into that splendid 
mansion of her prime favourite, that the principal roads were 
actually blocked up and interrupted, and it was only bj 
circuitous by-paths that the travellers could proceed on their 
journey 

The Queen’s purveyors' had been abroad, sweeping the 
farms and villages of those articles usually exacted clunng a 
royal Progress, and for which the owners were afterwards to 
obtain a tardy payment from the Board of Green Cloth 
The Earl of Leicester’s household ofhcers had been scounng 
the country for the same purpose , and many of his fnends 
and allies, both near and remote, took this opportunity of 
ingratiating themselves, by sendmg large quanuties of pro- 
visions and delicacies of all kinds, with game in huge num- 
bers, and whole tuns of the best liquors, foreign and domestic. 
Thus the high roads were filled with droves of bullocks, 
sheep, calves, and hogs, and choked with loaded wains, 
whose axle trees cracked under their burdens of wine casks 
and hogsheads of ale, and huge hampers ot grocery goods, 
and slaughtered game, and salted provisions, and sacks ot 
flour Perpetual stoppages took place as these wains be 
came entangled, ind their rude drivers, swearmg and brawl- 
ing till then wild passions were fully raised, began to debate 
' The right ol purvejduce or foreibly purchasing supplies tor the 
court hul long been felt to be oppresswe and limited by legislation It 
was not ibohshed until the reign of Charles II The business ot the 
Board of Green Cloth was to control the expenditure of the to>al 
household 
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precedence with their waggon-whips and quarter-staves, 
i\hich occasional nots were usually quieted by a purveyor, 
deputy-marshal’s man, or some other person in authonty, 
brealung the heads of both parties 

Here i\ere, besides, players and mummers, jugglers and 
shoi\men, of every description, traversing in joyous bands 
the paths which led to the Palace of Pnncely Pleasure , for 
so the travelling minstrels had termed Kenilworth in the 
songs Mhich already had come forth in anticipation of the 
revels which were there expected In the midst of this 
motley show, mendicants were exhibiting their real or pre- 
tended misenes, forming a strange, though common, contrast 
betwixt the vanities and the sorrows of human existence 
All these floated along wath the immense tide of population, 
whom mere cunosity had drawn together, and where the 
mechanic, m his leathern apron, elbowed the dink and 
dainty dame, his city mistress , where clowns, with hob-nailed 
shoes, were treading on the kibes of substantial burghers 
and gentlemen of worship, and ivhere Joan of the dairy, 
with robust pace, and red sturdy arms, rowed her way 
onward, amongst those prim and pretty moppets, whose sires 
were knights and squires 

The thiong and confusion was, however, of a giy and 
cheerful character All came forth to see and to enjoy, and 
til laughed at the trifling inconveniences which at another 
time might have chafed their temper Excepting the occa- 
sioiul brawls whieh we have mentioned among that imtable 
I ice the carmen, the mingled sounds whieh arose from the 
inuhuude were those of light hearted mirth, and tiptoe jollity 
1 he niusiei ms preluded on their instruments — the minitrcE 
lumniied their songs — the licensed jester whooped bctv.ixt 
miith and madness, as he brandished his baub’e — the 
lUoiiice dmeers jangled their bells — the rusCCs hal’oo’d ard 
whistled — men hushed iluud, and maidens gigg'cd shrill, 
while many a bri.)ad jest flew hke a shutt'ceoeL from one 
ivut\, lo b., caught m the air and returned Iroiu tl e op,^Osite 
side ui the ro ui b\ „nuihi. r, at whuh t w^ an cd. 

^Xi) uiiheliou la 1 be so d’s'icss’rg to a mi’M abserbed 
'1 iiiel uu loll, as being pian^^ed a scene ot ni rch and 

'-Whi, lul „'l aeeu" J 1 a,c-lt sU d'ssO' f iroui I's 
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own feeling Yet, in the case of the Countess of Leicester, 
the noise and tumult of this giddy scene distracted her 
thoughts, and rendered her this sad service, that it became 
impossible for her to brood on her Oivn misery, or to form 
ternble anticipations of her approaching fate She travelled 
on, like one in a dream, following implicitly the guidance of 
Wayhnd, who, with great address, now threaded his way 
through the general throng of passengers, now stood still 
until a favourable opportunity occurred of again moving 
forward, and frequently turning altogether out of the duect 
road, followed some circuitous by-path, which brought them 
into the highway again, after havmg given them the oppor- 
tunity of traversing a considerable way with greater ease and 
rapidity 

It was thus he avoided Warwick, within whose Castle 
(that fairest monument of ancient and chivalrous splendour 
which yet remains uninjured by time) Elizabeth had passed 
the previous night, and where she was to tarry until past 
noon, at that time the general hour of dinner throughout 
England, after which repast she was to proceed to Kenil- 
worth In the meanwhile, each passing group had some- 
thing to say in the Sovereign’s praise, though not absolutely 
without the usual mixture of satire which qualifies more or 
less our estimate of our neighbours, especially it they chance 
to be also our betters 

“Heard you,” said one, “how graciously she spoke to 
Master Bailiff and the Recorder, and to good Master Griffin 
the preacher, as they kneeled down at her coach-window ?” 

“Ay, and how she said to little Aghonby, ‘Master 
Recorder, men would have persuaded me that you were 
afraid of me, but truly I thmk, so well did you reckon up to 
me the virtues of a sovereign, that I have moro reason to be 
afraid of you ’ — And then with what grace she took the fair- 
wrought purse with the twenty gold sovereigns, seeming as 
though she would not willmgly handle it, and yet taking it 
withal ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said another, “ her fingers closed on it pretty 
willingly methought, when all was done, and methought, 
too, she weighed them toi i second in hei hand, as she 
would say, I hope they be avoirdupois ” 
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"She needed not, neighbour,” said a third, “it is only 
when the corporation pay the accounts of a poor handicraft 
like me, that they put him off Nsith dipt com — Well, there 
IS a God above all — Little Master Recorder, since that is 
the word, will be greater now than ever” 

“Come, good neighbour,” said the first speaker, “be not 
enMOiis — She is a good Queen, and a generous — She gave 
the purse to the Earl of Leicester ” 

“I envious? — beshrew thy heart for the word !” replied 
the handicraft — “But she wnll give all to the Earl of Leicester 
anon, mcthinks ” 

“You are turning ill, lady ’ said Wayland Smith to the 
Countess of Leicester, and pronosed that she should draw 
off from the road, and halt till she recovered But, subduing 
her feelings at this, and different speeches to the same pur- 
pose, whieli aiught her ear as they passed on, she insisted 
that her guide should proceed to Kenilworth with all the 
haste which the numerous impediments of their journey 
permitted Meanwhile, Wayhnd’s anxiety at her repeated 
lits of indisposition, and her obvious distraction of mind, 
was hourly increasing, and he became extremely desirous, 
tli.U, according to her reiterated requests, she should be 
alely intiodueed into the Castle, where, he doubted not, 
she was secure ot a kind reception, though she seemed un- 
willing to reveal on whom she reposed her hopes 

“ \n I wcie once rid of this peril, ’ thought he, “and if 
my 111 in shall iind me playing squire ol the body to a damo- 
'-el eri uit, lie sh ill have leave to beat my brains out v.ith my 
own sledge li uiimer'” 

.U length the pimceh Castle appe ired, upon improving 
whieh, md the donums iroiind, the Earl oi Leicester had. 
It IS sad, expend..d sixty thousand poui ds s'^erhng, a sum 
I qu d to h ill a million oi our iiresent i loi e, 
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castellated buildings, apparently of different ages, surround- 
ing an inner court, and beanng, m the names attached to 
each portion of the magnificent mass, and in the armorial 
bearings which were there blazoned, the emblems of mighty 
chiefs who had long passed away, and whose history, could 
Ambition have lent ear to it, might have read a lesson to the 
haughty favourite, who had now acquired and i\as augment- 
ing the fair domain A large and massive Keep, which 
formed the citadel of the Cistle, was of uncertam though 
great antiquity It bore the name of C esar, perhaps from 
Its resemblance to that in the lower of London so called 
Some antiquaries ascribe its foundation to the time of 
Kenelph, from whom the Castle had its name, a Saxon king 
of Mercn, and others to an early era after the Xorman Con- 
quest On the exterior walls frowned the scutcheon of the 
Clintons, by whom they were founded in the reign of Henry 
I , and of the yet more redoubted Simon de Montfort, by 
whom, dunng the Barons' wars, Kenilworth was long held 
out against Henrj' III Here Mortimer, Earl of }tlarch, 
famous alike for his nse and his fall, had once revelled m 
Kenilworth, while his dethroned sovereign, Edward II , 
languished in its dungeons Old John of Gaunt, “tmie- 
honoured Lancaster^,’’ had widely extended the Castle, 
erectmg that noble and massive pile which yet bears the 
name of Lancaster’s Buildings, and Leicester himselt had 
outdone the former possessors, princely and powerful as 
they were, by erecting another immense structure, which 
now lies crushed under its own ruins, the monument of its 
owner’s ambition The external wall of this royal Castle 
was, on the south and west sides, adorned and defended by 
a lake partly artificial, across which Leicester had constructed 
a stately badge, that Elizabeth might enter the Castle by 
a path hitherto untrodden, instead of the usual entrance to 
the northward, over which he had erected a gate-house, or 
barbican, which still exists, and is equal in extent, and 
superior in architecture, to the baronial castle of many 
a northern chief 

Beyond the lake 1 ly in extensive chase, full of red deer, 
fallow deei, roes, and cveiy species ot game, and ibouiidmg 
^ Shakcsptart, Rickard // 1 i i 
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vwlh lofty trees, from amongst which the extended front 
and massive toiscrs of the Castle were seen to rise in majesty 
and beauty We cannot but add, that of this lordl> palace, 
where princes feasted and heroes fought, now in the bloody 
earnest of storm and siege, and now in the games of chivalr)-^, 
where beauty dealt the prize which valour won, all is now 
desolate. Ihe bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp, and 
the massne ruins of the Castle only serve to show what their 
splendour once was, and to impress on the musing visitor 
the transitory value of human possessions, and the happiness 
of those who enjoy a humble lot in virtuous contentment 
It was with far different feelings that the unfortunate 
Countess of Leicester vaewed those grej and massive towers, 
v.hcn she first beheld them nse above the embowering and 
riehly shaded woods, over which they seemed to preside 
She, the undoubted wife of the great Earl, of Elizabeth’s 
nimion, and England's mighty favourite, was approaching the 
presence of her husband, and that husband’s sovereign, 
under the protection, rather than guidance, of a poor juggler, 
uid though unquestioned Mistress of that proud Castle, 
wliose lightest word ought to have had force sulhcient to 
make its gales le ip from their massive hinges to receive her, 
)el she could not conceal from herself the dilliculty and 
])( 111 she must cxpeiieiice m gaming admission into her o vn 
ii ills 

ihe risk ind dilliculty, indeed, seemed to increase every 
inoiiieiu, and at length ihiealeiied alle'gethcr to put a stop 
to hei tailher jiiogress, at the gre.il ^ate Lading to a broad 
mu lur iDiel, which, U neisin., ihe breadth oi the chase for 
die sp.iee ol two lUlle^, ind romt! nding sc oral raost 
be luiaul \uws ol the Castle aid ' ’ e, tcr”'in_ted at the 
iiewl^ (onsiiueled buelae, lo wl'icli 'C \ias an apperdage, 
md whuli w is destined to lorui the Queen’s -j) ;ru_uh to 
die t i.ile on tint nieinor b'e o^e-s e’l 
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castellated buildings, apparently of diiu^rent ages, surround- 
ing an inner court, and bearing, in the names attached to 
each portion of the magnificent mass, and m the armorial 
bearings which were there blazoned, the emblems of mighty 
chiefs who had long passed a\%ay, and svhusc history, could 
Ambition have lent ear to it, might have read a lesson to the 
haughty favounte, who had now acquired and was augment- 
ing the fair domain A large and m issive Keep, which 
formed the citadel of the Castle, was of uncertain though 
great anliciuity It bore the name of C esar, perhaps from 
its resemblance to that in the lower of London so called 
Some antiquaries ascribe its foundation to the time of 
Kenelph, from whom the Castle had its n ime, a Sx\on kmg 
of Mercia, and others to an early era after the Norman Con- 
quest On the extenor walls frowned the scutcheon of the 
Clintons, by whom they were founded in the reign of Henr) 
I , and of the yet more redoubted Simon de Montfort, by 
whom, during the Barons’ wars, Kenilworth was long held 
out against Henry III Plere Mortimer, Earl of March, 
famous alike for his rise and his fall, had once revelled in 
Kenilworth, while his dethroned sovereign, Edward II, 
languished in its dungeons Old John of Gaunt, “tmie- 
honoured LancasterV' had widely extended the Castle, 
erectmg that noble and masuve pile which )et bears the 
name of Lancaster’s Buildings, and Leicester himseh had 
outdone the former possessors, princely and powerful as 
they were, by erectmg another immense structure, which 
now lies crushed under its own rums, the monument of its 
owner’s ambition The external wall of this roval Castle 
was, on the south uid west sides, adorned and defended by 
a lake partly artificial, across which Leicester had constructed 
a stately bridge, that Eliz^ibeth might enter the Castle bj 
a path hitherto untrodden, instead of the usual entrance to 
the northward, over which he had erected a gate-house, or 
barbican, which still exists, and is equal in extent, and 
superior in architecture, to the baronial castle of many 
a northern chief 

Beyond the lake lay in extensive chase, lull of red deer, 
fallow deer, roes, and every species ot game, and abounding 
^ Shvkespcare, A’lr/iari/ // I i l 
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with lofty trees, from amongst which the extended front 
and massive towers of the Castle were seen to rise m majesty 
and beauty We cannot but add, that of this lordly palace, 
where pnnces feasted and heroes fought, now in the bloody 
earnest of stomr and siege, and now in the games of chivalry, 
where beauty dealt tire pnze which valour won, all is now 
desolate. The bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp , and 
the massive rums of the Castle only serve to show what their 
splendour once was, and to impress on the musing visitor 
the transitory value of human possessions, and the happmess 
of those who enjoy a humble lot in virtuous contentment 

It was with far different feelings that the unfortunate 
Countess of Leicester viewed those grey and massive towers, 
when she first beheld them nse above the embowenng and 
nchly shaded woods, over which they seemed to preside 
She, the undoubted wife of the great Earl, of Elizabeth’s 
mmion, and England’s mighty favounte, was approaching the 
presence of her husband, and that husband’s sovereign, 
under the protection, rather than guidance, of a poor juggler, 
and though unquestioned Mistress of that proud Castle, 
whose hghtest word ought to have had force sufficient to 
make its gates leap from their massive hinges to receive her, 
yet she could not conceal from herself the difficulty and 
penl she must expenence m gaining admission mto her own 
halls 

The nsk and difficulty, indeed, seemed to increase every 
moment, and at length threatened altogether to put a stop 
to her farther progress, at the great gate leading to a broad 
ana fair road, which, traversmg the breadth of the chase for 
the space of two miles, and commanding several most 
beautiful views of the Castle and lake, terminated at the 
newly constructed bndge, to which it was an appendage, 
and which was destmed to form the Queen’s approach to 
the Castle on that memorable occasion 

Here the Countess and Wayland found the gate at the 
end of this avenue, which opened on the Warwick road, 
guarded by a body of the Queen's mounted yeomen of the 
guard, armed m corslets nchly carved and gilded, and wear- 
mg monons instead of bonnets, havmg their carabmes restmo- 
with the but-end on their thighs These guards, distirv 
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castellated buildings, apparently of dificrent ages, surround- 
ing an inner court, and bearing, in the names attached to 
each portion of the magnificent mass, and m the armorial 
bearings which were there blazoned, the emblems of mighty 
chiefs who had long passed a\say, and whose history, could 
Ambition have lent ear to it, might have read a lesson to the 
haughty favourite, who had now acquired and was augment- 
ing the fair domain A large and m issive Keep, which 
formed the citadel of the Castle, was of uncertain though 
great antiquity It bore the name of Caesar, perhaps from 
Its resemblance to that m the lower of London so called 
Some antiquaries ascribe its foundation to the time of 
Kenelph, from whom the Castle had its name, a Saxon king 
of Mercia, and others to an early era after the Norman Con- 
quest On the extenor walls frowned the scutcheon of the 
Clintons, by whom they were founded in the reign of Henry 
I , and of the yet more redoubted Simon de Montfort, by 
whom, dunng the Earons’ wars, Kenilworth was long held 
out against Henr) III Plere Mortimer, Earl of March, 
famous alike for his nse and his fall, had once revelled in 
Kenilworth, while hts dethroned sovereign, Edward II, 
languished in its dungeons Old John of Gaunt, “tmie- 
honoured LancasterV' had widely extended the Castle, 
erectmg that noble and massive pile which )et bears the 
name of Lancaster’s Buildings, and Leicester himselt had 
outdone the former possessors, princely and powerful as 
they were, by erectmg another immense structure, which 
now lies crushed under its own rums, the monument of its 
owner’s ambition The external wall of this ro>al Castle 
was, on the south uid west sides, adorned and defended by 
a lake partly artificial, across which Leicester had constructed 
a stately bridge, that Eliz^ibeth might enter the Castle by 
a path hitherto untrodden, instead of the usual entrance to 
the northward, over which he had erected a gate-house, or 
barbican, which still exists, and is equal in extent, and 
superior in aiclutecture, to the baronial castle of many 
a northern chief 

Beyond the lake lay m extensive chase, full of red deer, 
fallow deer, roes, and every species ot game, and abounding 
* Shakespeare, Rickard //ill 
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with lofty trees, from amongst which the extended front 
and massive towers of the Castle were seen to rise in majesty 
and beauty We cannot but add, that of this lordly palace, 
iihere pnnces feasted and heroes fought, now m the bloody 
earnest of storm and siege, and now in the games of chivalry, 
where beauty dealt the pnze which valour won, all is now 
desolate. The bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp , and 
the massive rums of the Castle only serve to show what their 
splendour once was, and to impress on the musing visitor 
the transitory value of human possessions, and the happiness 
of those who enjoy a humble lot in virtuous contentment 

It was with far different feelings that the unfortunate 
Countess of Leicester viewed those grey and massive towers, 
when she first beheld them nse above the embowenng and 
nchly shaded woods, over which they seemed to preside 
She, the undoubted wife of the great Earl, of Elizabeth’s 
minion, and England’s mighty favounte, was approaching the 
presence of her husband, and that husband’s sovereign, 
under the protection, rather than guidance, of a poor juggler, 
and though unquestioned Mistress of that proud Castle, 
whose hghtest word ought to have had force sufficient to 
make its gates leap from their massive hinges to receive her, 
yet she could not conceal from herself the difficulty and 
peril she must expenence in gaming admission mto her own 
halls 

The nsk and difficulty, indeed, seemed to increase every 
moment, and at length threatened altogether to put a stop 
to her farther progress, at the great gate leading to a broad 
ana fair road, which, traversmg the breadth of the chase for 
the space of two miles, and commanding several most 
beautiful views of the Castle and lake, terminated at the 
newly constructed badge, to which it was an appendage, 
and which was destmed to form the Queen’s approach to 
the Castle on that memorable occasion 

Here the Countess and Wayland found the gate at the 
end ot this avenue, which opened on the Warwick road, 
guarded by a body of the Queen's mounted yeomen of the 
guard, armed m corslets nchly carved and gilded, and wear- 
mg monons instead of bonnets, havmg their carabmes restmg 
with the but-end on their thighs These guards, distin- 
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giiished for strength and stature, who did duty wherever 
the Queen went in person, were here st itioncd under the 
direetion of a pursuivant, graced with the Bear uid Ragged 
Staff on his arm, as belonging to the Earl ol Leicester, and 
peremptorily refused all admittance, except to such as were 
guests invited to the festival, or persons who were to perform 
some part in the mirthful exhibitions which were proposed 

The press was of consequence great around the entrance, 
and persons of all kinds presented every sort of plea for 
admittance, to which the guards turned an inexorable ear, 
pleading, in return to fair words, and even to fair offers, the 
stnetness of their orders, founded on the Queen’s well-knotvn 
dislike to the rude pressing of a multitude W ith those 
whom such reasons did not serve, they dealt more rudely, 
repelling them without ceremony by the pressure of their 
powerful barbed horses, and good round blows from the 
stock of their carabines These last manceuvres produced 
undulations amongst the crowd, which rendered Wayland 
much afraid that he might perforce become separated from 
his charge in the throng Neither did he know what excuse 
to make in order to obtain admittance, and he wa* debating 
the matter m his head with great uncertainly, when the 
Earl’s pursuivant, having cast an eye upon him, exelaimed, 
to his no small surprise, “Yeoman, make room for the 
fellow in the orange-tawny cloke — Come forward. Sir Cox- 
comb, and make haste What, in the fiend’s name, has 
kept you waiting? Come forward with \ our bale of woman’a 
gear ” 

While the pursuivant gave Wayland this pressmg yet 
uncourteous invitation, w'hich, for a minute or two, he could 
not imagine was applied to him, the yeomen speedily made 
a free passage tor him, while, only cautioning his companion 
to keep the mufller close around her face, he entered the 
gate leading her pilfrey, but with such a drooping crest, and 
such a look of conscious fear and anuety, that the crowd, 
not greatly pleased at any rate with the preterence bestowed 
upon them, accompanied their admission with hooting, and 
a loud laugh of derision 

Admitted thus withui the chase, though with no very 
flattering notice or distinction, Wayland and his charge rode 
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forward, musing what difficulties it would be next their lot 
to encounter, through the broad avenue, which was sen 
tinelled on either side by a long line of retainers, armed 
with swords and partisans, richly dressed in the Earl of 
Leicester’s livenes, and bearing his cognizance of the Bear 
and Ragged Staff, each placed within three paces of his 
comrade, so as to line the whole road from the entrance 
into the park to the bridge. And, indeed, when the lady 
obtained the first commanding view of the Castle, with its 
stately towers nsing from within a long sweeping luie of 
outward walls, ornamented with battlements, and turrets, 
and platforms, at every point of defence, with many a banner 
streaming from its walls, and such a bustle of gay crests, and 
wanng plumes, disposed on the terraces and battlements, 
and all the gay and gorgeous scene, her heart, unaccustomed 
to such splendour, sank as if it died within her, and for 
a moment she asked herself, what she had offered up to 
Leicester to deserve to become partner of this princely 
splendour But her pnde and generous spint resisted the 
whisper which bade her despair 

“I have given him," she said, “all that woman has 
to give. Name and fame, heart and hand, have I given the 
lord of all this magnificence at the altar, and England’s 
Queen could give him no mora He is my husband — 1 am 
his wife — Whom God hath joined, man cannot sunder 
I ivill be bold in claiming my nght , even the bolder, that 
I come thus unexpected, and thus forlorn I know my noble 
Dudley well ! He will be something impatient at my dis- 
obeying him, but Amy will weep, and Dudley will forgive 
her " 

These meditations w'ere interrupted by a cry of surpnse 
from her guide Wayland, who suddenly felt himself grasped 
firmly round the body by a pair of long thin black arms, 
belonging to some one who had dropped himself out of an 
oak tree, upon the croup of his horse, amidst the shouts 
of laughter which burst from the sentinels 

“This must be the devil, or Flibbertigibbet again'” said 
Wayland, after a vam struggle to disengage himself, and 
unhorse the urchin who clung to lum, “Do Kenilworth 
oaks bear such acorns?” 
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her mantelpiece, calling out at the same time to Wayland 
and the lady, “ In with you — m with you — and take heed 
how you come too late mother day when I ch ince to be 
porter ’’ 

“ Ay, ay, m with you,” added Flibbertigibbet , “ I must 
stay a short space with mine honest Philistine, my Goliath 
of Gath here, but I will be with you anon, and at the bottom 
of all your secrets, were they as deep and dark as the castle 
dungeon ” 

“ I do beheve thou wouldst,” said Wayland , “ but I 
trust the secret will soon be out of my keeping and then 
I shall care the less whether thou or anjone knows iL” 

They now crossed the entrance tower, \,hich obtained 
the name of the Gallery-tower, from the folloiving circum- 
stance — The whole bridge, extending from the entrance to 
another tower on the opposite side of the lake, called Mor- 
timer’s Tower, was so disposed as to make a spacious tilt- 
yard, about one hundred and thirty yards in length, and ten in 
breadth, strewed with the finest sand, and defended on either 
side by strong and high palisades The broad and fair 
gallery, destined for the ladies who were to witness the feats 
of chivalry presented on this area, was erected on thi, 
northern side of the outer tower to which it gave name. 
Our travellers passed slowly along the bndge or nit yard, 
and arrived at Mortimer’s Tower, at its farthest extrerait), 
through which the approach led into the outer, or base 
court of the Castle Mortimer’s Tower bore on its front the 
scutcheon of the Earl of March, whose daring ambidon 
overthrew the throne of Edward II , and aspired to share 
his power with the “She-wolf of France’,” to whom the 
unhappy monarch was wedded The gve, which opened 
under this ominous memorial, was guarded by many warders 
in nch liveries, but they oftered no opposmon to the 
entrance of the Countess and her guide, who, having passed 
by hcense of the principal porter at the Gallery -tower, 
were not, it may be supposed, liable to interruption from his 
deputies They entered accordmgly in silence the great 

^ ‘She Wolf of France wiih unrelenting fangi, 

That tear’st the bowels of Lh> mangled Mate ’ 

Gray, Tht Bard, 
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outward court of the Castle, having then full before them 
that vast and lordly pile, \vith all its stately towers, each 
gate open, as if in sign of unlimited hospitality, and the 
apartments filled with noble guests of every degree, besides 
dependants, retainers, domestics of every descnption, and all 
the appendages and promoters of mirth and revelry 

Amid this stately and busy scene, VVayland halted his 
horse, and looked upon the lady, as if waiting her commands 
^\hat ^^as next to be done, since they had safely reached the 
place of destmation As she remained silent, Wayland, 
after ^\altlng a mmute or two, ventured to ask her, in duect 
terms, i\hat r\ere her next commands She raised her hand 
to her forehead, as if in the act of collecting her thoughts 
and resolution, while she answered him in a low and 
suppressed voice, hke the murmurs of one who speaks in a 
dream — “ Commands ? I may indeed claim nght to com- 
mand, but vho is there will obey me?” 

Then suddenly raising her head, hke one who has 
formed a decisive resolution, she addressed a gaily dressed 
domestic, who was crossing the court with importance and 
bustle in his countenance. — “ Stop, sir,” she said, “ I desire 
to speak w ith the Earl of Leicester ” 

“With whom an it please you?” said the man, sur- 
pnsed at the demand, and then looking upon the mean 
equipage of her who used towards him such a tone of 
authority, he added, with insolence, “Why, what Bess of 
Bedlam is this, would ask to see my lord on such a day as 
the present ? ” 

“Friend,” said the Countess, “be not insolent — my busi- 
ness w ith the Earl is most urgent.” 

“ You must get some one else to do it, were it thnce as 
urgent,” said the fellow — “I should summon my lord from 
the Queen’s ro}al presence to do business, should I? 
— I Were, hke to be thanked with a horse-whip I marvel 
our old porter took not measure of such ware ivith his club, 
instead of giving them passage, but his brain is addled with 
getting his speech by heart" 

Iwo or three persons stopped, attracted by the fleenng 
wa\ in whieh the Serving man expressed himself, and 
Wayland, alarmed both for himself and the lady, hastily 
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addressed himself to one who appeared the most cml, and 
thrusting a piece of money into his hand, held a moment’s 
counsel with him, on the subject of finding a place of 
temporary retreat for the lady The person to i.hom he 
spoke, being one in some authority, rebuked the others for 
their incivility, and commanding one fellow to take care of 
the strangers’ horses, he desired them to follow him The 
Countess retained presence of mind sufficient to see that it 
was absolutely necessary she should comply with his request ^ 
and, leaving the rude lackeys and grooms to crack their 
brutal jests about light heads, light heels, and so forth, 
Wayland and she followed in silence the deput) -usher, who 
undertook to be their conductor 

They entered the inner court of the Castle by the 
great gateway, which extended betwixt the pnncipal Keep, 
or Donjon, called Ctesads Tower, and a stately building 
which passed by the name of King Henry’s Lodging, and 
were thus placed in the centre of the noble pile, which 
presented on its different fronts magnificent specimens of 
every species of castellated architecture, from the Conquest 
to the reign of Elizabeth, with the appropriate style and 
ornaments of each 

Across this inner court also they were conducted b> 
their guide to a small but strong tower, occupying tht- 
north east angle of the building adjacent to the great hall, 
and filling up a space betwixt the immense range ot kitchens 
and the end of the great hall itself The lower part of this 
tower was occupied by some of the household officers of 
Leicester, owing to its convenient vicinity to the places 
where their duty lay, but in the upper story, which was 
reached by a narrow winding stair, was a small octangular 
chamber, which, in the great dema* d for lodgmgs, had been 
on the present occasion fitted up for the reception ot guests, 
though generally said to have been used as a place of 
confinement for some unhappy person who had been there 
murdered Tradition called this pnsoner Hervyn, and 
transferied his name to the tower That it had been used 
IS a prison was not improbable, tor the floor ot each storj 
was iiched, the wills ot tremendous thickness, while the 
space of the chambei did not exceed filteen feet in diameter, 
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The window, however, was pleasant, though narrow, and com- 
manded a delightful view of what was called the FUa sauce , 
a space of ground enclosed and decorated with arches, 
trophies, statues, fountains, and other architectural monu- 
ments, which formed one recess from the Castle itself into 
the garden There was a bed in the apartment and other 
preparations for the reception of a guest, to which the 
Countess paid but little attention, her notice being instantly 
arrested by the sight of ivriting materials placed on the table 
(not very commonly to be found m the bedrooms of those 
days), which instantly suggested the idea of writing to 
Leicester, and remaining pnvate until she had received his 
ansi\er 

The deputy-usher, having introduced them into this 
commodious apartment, courteously asked Wayland, whose 
generosity he had expenenced, whether he could do any- 
thmg farther for his service Upon receiving a gentle 
hint, that some refreshment would not be unacceptable, he 
presently conve>ed the smith to the buttery-hatch, where 
dressed provisions of all sorts were distributed, with 
hospitable profusion, to all who asked for them Wayland 
was readily supphed with some light provisions, such as he 
thought would best suit the faded appetite of the lady, and 
did not omit the opportunity of himself making a hasty but 
hearty meal on more substantial fare He then returned to 
the apartment in the turret, where he found the Countess, 
who had finished her letter to Leicester, and, in heu of a 
seal and silken thread, had secured it wuth a braid of her own 
beautiful tresses, fastened by what is called a true-love knot 
“ Good friend,” said she to Wayland, “ whom God hath 
sent to aid me at my utmost need, I do beseech thee, as 
the last trouble you shall take for an unfortunate lady, to 
deliver this letter to the noble Earl of Leicester Be it 
received as it may,” she said, with features agitated betwixt 
hope and fear, “ thou, good fellow, shalt have no more 
cumber with me But I hope the best, and if ever lady 
nude a poor man rich, thou hast surely deserved it at my 
hand, should my happy days ever come round again Give 
it, 1 pray you, into l^ord f eicester’s own hand, and mark 
how he looks on reeeiving it,” 
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VVayland, on his part, readily undertook the commission, 
but an'dously prayed the lady, m his turn, to partake of some 
refreshment , in which he at length prevailed, more through 
importunity, and her desire to see him begone on his 
errand, than from any inclination the Countess telt to comply 
with his request. He then left her, advising her to lock her 
door on the inside, and not to stir from her little apartment 
— and went to seek an opportunity of discharging her 
errand, as well as of carrying into elTect a purpose of his 
own, which circumstances had induced him to form 

In fact, from the conduct of the lady during the 
journey — her long fits of profound silence — the irresolution 
and uncertainty which appeared to pervade all her move- 
ments, and the obvious incapacity of thinking and acting 
for herself, under which she seemed to labour, Wayland 
had formed the not improbable opinion, that the difficulties 
of her situation had in some degree affected her under- 
standing 

When she had escaped from the seclusion of Cumnor- 
Place, and the dangers to which she was there exposed, it 
would have seemed her most rational course to retire to her 
father’s or elsewhere, at a distance from the power of those 
by whom these dangers had been created When, instead 
of domg so, she demanded to be conveyed to Kenilworth, 
Wayland had been only able to account for her conduct, by 
supposing that she meant to put herself under the tutelage 
of Tressilian, and to appeal to the protection of the Queen 
But now, instead of following this natural courao, she 
intrusted him with a letter to Leicester, the patron ot 
Varney, and within whose jurisdiction at least, it not under 
his express authority, all the evils she had already suffered 
were inflicted upon her This seemed an unsafe, and even 
a desperate measure, and Wayland felt anxiety for his own 
safety, as well as that of the hdy, should he execute her 
commission, before he had secured the advice and coun- 
tenince of a protector He therefore resolved, before 
delivering the letter to Leicester, that he would seek out 
Tressilian, and communicate to him the irnval of the lady 
It Kenilworth, and thus it once rid himself ot .dl farther 
responsibility, and devolve the task ot guiding and proteenng 
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this unfortunate lady upon the patron who had first employed 
him m her service 

“He will be a better judge than I am,” said Wayland, 
“ whether she is to be gratified in this humour of appeal to 
my Lord of Leicester, which seems like an act of insanity , 
and, therefore, I will turn the matter over on his hands, 
deliver him the letter, receive what they list to give me by 
way of guerdon, and then show the castle of Kenilworth a 
pair of light heels , for, after the work I have been engaged 
in. It will be, I fear, neither a safe nor wholesome place of 
residence , and I w ould rather shoe colts on the coldest 
common m England, than share m their gayest revels ” 
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In my time I have seen a boy do vonders 
Robin, the red tinker, had a boy 
\Vou\d ha run through a cat hole 

Tre Coxcomb^ 

Amid the universal bustle which filled the Castle and its 
environs, it was no easy matter to find out any individual , 
and Wayland was still less likely to light upon Iressilian, 
whom he sought so anxiously, because, sensible ot the 
danger of attracting attention, m the circumstances in which 
he was placed, he dared not make general enquiries among 
the retamers or domestics of Leicester He learned, 
however, by indirect questions, that, in all probability, 
Tressihan must have been one of a large party of gentlemen 
in attendance on the Earl of Sussex, who had accompamed 
their patron that morning to Kenilworth, when Leicester 
had received them with marks of the most formal respect 
and distmction He farther learned, that both Earls, with 
their followers, and many other nobles, knights, and gentle- 
men, had taken horse, and gone towards Warwick several 
hours since for the purpose of escorting the Queen to 
Kenilworth 

Her Majesty’s arrival, like other great events, was delayed 
from hour to hour , and it was now announced by a breath- 
less post, that her Majesty, being detained by her gracious 
desire to receive the homage of her lieges who had thronged 
to wait upon her at Warwick, it would be the hour of twi- 
light ere she entered the Castle The mteUigence released 
for a time those who were upon duty, in the immediate 

I Beaumont and I letelier a comedy, Tht Couomb, it ii li 
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expectation of the Queen’s appearance, and ready to play 
their part in the solemnities wth which it was to be accom- 
panied, and Wayland, seeing several horsemen enter the 
Castle, was not without hopes that Tressilnn might be of 
the number That he might not lose an opportunity of 
meeting his patron in the event of this being the case, 
Wayland placed himself in the base court of the Castle, near 
Mortimer’s Toiler, and watched everyone who went or 
came by the bndge, the extremity of which was protected by 
that building Thus stationed, nobody could enter or leave 
the Castle without his observation, and most anxiously did 
he study the garb and countenance of every horseman, as, 
passmg from under the opposite Gallery tower, they paced 
slowly, or curveted, along the tilt yard, and approached the 
entrance of the base-court 

But while Wayland gazed thus eagerly to discover him 
w'hom he saw not, he w'as pulled by the sleeve by one by 
whom he himself would not wilhngly have been seen 

This was Dickie Sludge, or Flibbertigibbet, who, hke the 
imp whose name he bore, and whom he had been accoutred 
m order to resemble, seemed to be ever at the ear of those 
who thought least of him 'Whatever were Wayland’s in- 
ternal feelmgs, he judged it necessary to express pleasure at 
their unexpected meetmg 

“ Ha 1 IS It thou, my minikm — my miller’s thumb — my 
pnnce of cacodemons — my little mouse? ” 

“ Ay,” said Dickie, “ the mouse which gnawed asunder 
the toils, just w'hen the hon who was caught m them began 
to look wonderfully like an ass ” 

“ Why, thou httle hop the-gutter, thou art as sharp as 
vmegar this afternoon ' But tell me, how didst thou come 
off with yonder jolterheaded giant, whom I left thee with? — 
I was afraid he would have stripped thy clothes, and so 
swallowed thee, as men peel and eat a roasted chestnut” 
“Had he done so,” replied the boy, “he would have had 
more brains in his guts than ever he had in his noddle 
But the giant is a courteous monster, and more grateful than 
many other folk whom I have helped at a pmch. Master 
W’ayland Smith ” 

“Beshrew me, Flibbertigibbet," replied Wayland, “but 
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ihou art sharper than a bheffidd whittle^ I would I knew 
by what charm you mu7zled yonder old bear ” 

“Ay, that is in your own manner,” answered Dickie 
“you think fine speeches will pass muster instead of good 
will However, iis to this honest porter, you must know, 
that when we presented ourselves at the gate yonder, his 
brain was overburdened with a speech that had been penned 
for him, and which proved rather an overmatch for his 
gigantic faculties Now this same pithy oration had been 
indited, like sundry others, by my learned magister, Erasmus 
Holiday, so I had heard it often enough to remember every 
line. As soon as I heard him blundering, and floundering 
like a fish upon dry land, through the first verse, and 
perceived him at a stand, I knew wheru the shoe pinched, 
and helped him to the next word, when he caught me up m 
an ecstasy, even as you saw but now I promised, as the 
pnee of your admission, to hide me under his bearish 
gabetdvne, and prompt him m the hour of need I have 
just now been getting some food in the Castle, and am about 
to return to him ” 

“That’s right — that’s nght, my dear Dickie,” repUed 
Wayland, “haste thee, for Heaven’s sake' else the poor 
giant will be utterly disconsolate for want of his dwarfish 
auxiliary — Away with thee, Dickie ' ” 

“Ay, ay 1” answered the bo> — “Away with Dickie, when 
we have got what good of him we can — You will not let me 
know the story of this lady, then, who is as much sister of 
thme as I am ? ” 

“Why, what good would it do thee, thou silly elf?" said 
Wayland 

“O, stand ye on these terms?" said the boy, “well, I 
care not greatly about the matter, — only, I never smell out 
a secret, but I try to be either at the right or the wrong end 
of It, and so good evening to ye ’’ 

“Nay, but Dickie,” said Wayland, who knew the boy’s 
restless and intriguing disposition too well not to tear his 
enmity — “stay, my dear Dickie — part not with old tnends 


A kuift- — 

‘ A Shcftittld w Uiuli. baic he la his hose ’ 

Cluui.er, Ri.f'i Ta.c 13 
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so shortly '—Thou shall know all I know of the lady one 
day ” 

“Ayl” said Dickie, “and that day may prove a nigh 
one.— Fare thee well, Wayland— I will to my large limbed 
friend, who, if he have not so sharp a wit as some folk, is at 
least more grateful for the service which other folk render 
him And so again, good evening to ye ” 

So saying, he cast a somerset through the gateway, and, 
lighting on the bridge, ran with the extraordinary agility 
which was one of his distinguishing attnbutes, towards the 
Galleiy'-toner, and uas out of sight in an instant. 

“ I would to God I were safe out of this Castle again ! " 
prayed Wayland, internally , “ for now that this mischievous 
imp has put his finger m the pie, it cannot but prove a mess 
fit for the devil’s eatmg I would to Heaven Master Tres- 
silian would appear ” 

Tressilian, whom he was thus anxiously expecting in one 
direction, had returned to Kenilworth by another access 
It was mdeed true, as Wayland had conjectured, that, 
in the earlier part of the day, he had accompanied the 
Earls on their cavalcade towards Warwick, not without 
hope that he might m that town hear some tidings of his 
emissary Being disappointed m this expectation, and 
observmg Varney amongst Leicester’s attendants, seeming 
as if he hid some purpose of advancing to, and addressmg 
liini, he conceived, m the present cmcumstances, it was 
wisest to aioid the interview He, therefore, left the 
piesence-chamber when the High-ShenfiT of the county was 
in the \ er> midst of liis duuful address to her Majesty , and, 
mounting his horse, rode back to Kenilworth, by a remote 
ind circuitous road, and entered the castle by a small 
sallyport in the western wall, at which he was readily 
idmitted as one of the followers of the Earl of Sussex, 
tow aids whom Leicester had commanded the utmost 
courtesy to be exercised It was thus that he met not 
Wajland, who was impatiently watching his arrival, and 
whom he himself would hare been, at least, equally desirous 

tn See 

Ha\ nip delucred his horse to the charge of his attend- 
ant, he walked for a space in the Plcasance and m the 
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garden, rather to indulge in comparative solitude his own 
reflections, than to admin those singular beauties of nature 
and art which the mignifiMnn ot I eicester had there 
assembled 1 hi grcatir [lart ot thi pt rsons of condition 

had left the ( astli for the pn si nt, to form fiart of the b-arl’s 

cavalcade, otliers, who n m iin< d bchm<l, w r' on the 

bittlements. oiiti r w ills im| ton r-. i ,ger to view the 

splendid spi i i u It of tin ro\al i ntr\ I In garden, there 
fore, while t\er> oth' r [urt of th< < istli rebounded with 
the hum in \oui w is -ili nt but lor tin whi''pirmg of the 
lca\es, the tiiiiilous w ublmg ot tin t riants ol a luge apiary, 
with their hippier lompuuons \ho ri m nned denizens of 
the tree air, ami the pi i-'hing ol the lountains, which, lorced 
into the air from sculptures of lintistii i id grotesque forms, 
fell down with eeisiless sound into the great hisins of 
Italian marble 

1 he melaniholy thoughts of Tre'silian cast a gloomy 
shade on all the ohjiets with which he sas surrounded 
He compared the magnilieiiit seeius winch he here 
traversed with the deep woodland ind wild moorland which 
surrounded Lideote hi all, and the imagt ol \m\ Robsart 
glided like a phantom through eierv landscape which has 
imagination summoned up Nothing is perhaps more 
dangerous to the luture happiness ol men of deep thought 
and retired habits, tlian the entertunmg an earlv long, and 
unfortunate attaehment It Irequeiith sinks so deep into the 
mind, that it becomes their dre im b\ night and their vision 
by day — mixes itselt with every source ot interest and 
enjoyment, and, vvhen blighted and withered by final 
disappointment, it seems as it the springs ot the spint 
were dried up dong with it 1 his aching ot the heart, this 
languishing after a shadow which his lost all the gaiety of 
Its colouring, this dwelling on the remembrance of a dreana 
from which wc have been long roughly awakened, is the 
weakness ot a gentle and generous heart, and it w as that of 
Tressilian 

He hiniscll at length bet ime sensible ot the necessity of 
forcing other objects upon his mind ind for this purpose 
he lett the Pic isance m order to mingle with the noisy 
crowd upon the walls, md view the preparation for the 
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pageants But as he left the garden, and heard the busy 
hum, mixed with music and laughter, which floated around 
him, he felt an uncontrollable reluctance to mix with society, 
whose feelings were in a tone so different from his own, and 
resolved, instead of doing so, to retire to the chamber 
assigned him, and employ himself in study until the tolling 
of the great castle-bell should announce the arrival of 
Elizabeth 

Tressilian crossed accordingly by the passage betwixt 
the immense range of kitchens and the great hall, and 
ascended to the third story of Mervyn’s Tower, and applying 
himself to the door of the small apartment which had been 
allotted to him, was surpnsed to find it was locked He 
then recollected that the deputy-chamberlain had given him 
a master-key, advising him, in the present confused state of 
the Castle, to keep his door as much shut as possible He 
applied this key to the lock, the bolt revolved, he entered, 
and m the same mstant saw a female form seated in the 
apartment, and recognised that form to be Amy Robsart, 
His first idea was, that a heated imagination had raised the 
image on which it doted into visible existence , his second, 
that he beheld an appantion — the third and abiding 
conviction, that it was Amy herself, paler, mdeed, and 
thinner than in the days of heedless happiness, when she 
possessed the form and hue of a wood-nymph, with the 
beauty of a sylph , but still Amy, unequalled in loveliness by 
aught which had ever visited his eyes 

The astonishment of the Countess was scarce less than 
that of Tressilian, although it was of shorter duration, 
because she had heard from Wayland that he was in the 
castle She had started up at his first entrance, and now 
stood facing him, the paleness of her cheeks having given 
way to a deep blush 

“Tressilian,” she said, at length, “ why come you here?” 

“Nay, why come here, Amy,” returned Tressilian, 
“unless It beat length to claim that aid, which, as far as 
one man’s heart and arm can extend, shall instantly be 
rendered to you ? ” 

She was silent i moment, and then answered in a 
suiiuwlul, rather thin in ingry tone, — “I require no aid, 
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1 rcssilian, and would rather be injured than benefited by any 
which your kindness can ofler me Believe me, I am near 
one whom law and love oblige to protect me " 

“ 1 he villain, then, hath done you the poor justice which 
remained in his power,” said Iressilian , “and I behold be- 
fore me the wife of Varney?” 

“ The wife of Varney 1 ” she replied, with all the em- 
phasis of scorn “With what base name, sir, does your 
boldness stigmatize the — the — the” — She hesitated, dropped 
her tone of scorn, looked down, and was confused and 
silent, for she recollected what fatal consequences might 
attend her completing the sentence with “the Countess of 
Leicester,” which were the words that had naturally 
suggested themselves It would have been a betrayal of 
the secret, on which her husband had assured her that his 
fortunes depended, to Tressilian, to Sussex, to the Queen, 
and to the whole assembled court “Never,” she thought, 
“will I break my promised silence I will submit to every 
suspicion rather than that” 

The tears rose to her eyes, as she stood silent before 
Tressilian, while, looking on her with mingled gnet and 
pity, he said, “Alas! Amy, your eyes contradict your 
tongue That speaks of a protector, w illing and able to watch 
over you, but these tell me you are ruined, and deserted 
by the wretch to whom you have attached yourself” 

She looked on him, with eyes m which anger sparkled 
through her tears, but only repeated the word “wretch'” 
with a scornful emphasis 

“Yes, wretch I “ said Tressilian, “tor were he aught 
better, why are you here, and alone in my apartment ? Why 
was not fitting provision made tor your honourable recep- 
tion?” 

“In your apartment? ” repeated Amy, “in }oitr apart- 
ment? It shall instantly be relieved of my presence” 
She hastened towards the door , but the sad recollection of 
her deserted state at once pressed on her mind, and, 
pausing on the threshold, she idded, in i tone unutter- 
ably pathetic, “Alasl I had forgot — I know not where to 
go” 


“1 see — 1 see it all,” said Tressihan, springing to her 
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side, and leading her back to the seat, on which she sunk 
doisn — “You do need aid— you do need protection, though 
you ivill not own it , and you shall not need it long 
Leaning on my arm, as the representative of your excellent 
and brokenhearted father, on the very threshold of the 
Castle-gate, you shall meet Elizabeth , and the first deed she 
shall do in the halls of Kenilworth shall be an act of justice 
to her sex and her subjects Strong in my good cause 
and in the Queen’s justice, the power of her minion shall 
not shake my resolution I will instantly seek Sussex ” 

“ Not for all that is under heaven 1 ” said the Countess, 
much alarmed, and feeling the absolute necessity of obtain- 
mg time, at least, for consideration “ Tressihan, you were 
wont to be generous — Grant me one request, and believe, 
if it be ) our wish to save me from misery, and from madness, 
you ivill do more by making me the promise I ask of you, 
than Elizabeth can do for me with all her power ! ” 

“Ask me any thing for which you can allege reason,” 

said Tressihan , “but demand not of me” 

“ O, limit not your boon, dear Edmund 1 ” exclaimed the 
Countess — “you once loved that I should call you so — 
Limit not your boon to reason 1 for my case is all madness, 
and frenzy must guide the counsels which alone can aid me ” 
“ If you speak thus ^vlldly,” said Tressihan, astonishment 
again overpowering both his gnef and his resolution, “ I must 
believe you indeed incapable of thinking or acting for your- 
self” 

“ Oh, no ! ” she exclaimed, sinking on one knee before 
him, “I am not mad — I am but a creature unutterably 
miserable, and, from circumstances the most singular, 
dragged on to a precipice by the arm of him who thmks he 
is keeping me from it — even by jours, Iressihan — by yours, 
whom I have honoured, lespected — all but loved — and yet 
loved, too — loved, too, Tressihan — though not as you wished 
me " 

Ihcie was an energy— a self-possession— in abandon 
mcnl in her \oice and manner — a total resignation ot 
lierself to hib gcncrosit), whieh, together with the kindness 
of lier c\picssions to hinisclf, inoicd him deeply He raised 
her, and, in broken accents, entreated her to be comforted 
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“I cannot,” she said, "I will not be comforted, till >ou 
grant me my request 1 I will speak as plainly as I dare — I 
am now awaiting the commands of one s\ho has a nght to 
issue them — The interference of a third person — of you m 
especial, Tressilian, will be ruin — utter rum to me Wait 
but four and twenty hours, and it may be that the poor Amy 
may have the means to show that she values, and can re- 
ward, your disinterested friendship — that she is happy her 
self, and has the means to make you so — It is surely worth 
your patience, for so short a space ? " 

Tressilian paused, and weighing in his mind the various 
probabilities which might render a violent interference on 
his part more prejudicial than advantageous, both to the 
happiness and reputation of Amy , considering also that she 
was within the walls of Kenilworth, and could suffer no injury 
in a castle honoured with the Queen’s residence, and filled w ith 
her guards and attendants, — he conceived, upon the whole, 
that he might render her more evil than good service, by 
intruding upon her his appeal to Elizabeth in her behall 
He expressed his resolution cautiously, however, doubting 
naturally whether Amy’s hopes of extncating herself from 
her diflaculties rested on anything stronger than a bhnded 
attachment to Varney, whom he supposed to be her 
seducer 

“ Amy,” he said, while he fixed his sad and expressive eyes 
on hers, which m her ecstasy of doubt, terror, and perplexity, 
she cast up towards him, “ I have ever remarked, that when 
others called thee girlish and wilful, there lay under that 
external semblance of youthful and self-willed folly, deep 
feehng and strong sense In this I will confide, trusting 
your own fate in your own hands for the space of twenty- 
four hours, without my mterference by word or act” 

“ Do you promise me this, Tressilian?” said the Count- 
ess “ Is it possible you can yet repose so much confidence 
in me ? Do you promise, as you are a gentleman and a man 
of honour, to intrude in my matters, neither by speech nor 
action, whatever you may see or hear that seems to you to 
demand your interference?— Will you so tar trust me?” 

“I will upon niy honour,” said Tressihin, “but when 
that space is expired ” 
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‘'^Vhenthat space is expired,” she said, interrupting him, 
“ you are free to act as your judgment shall determine ’’ 

“Is there nought besides which I can do for you, Amy?” 
said Tressilian 

“ Nothing,” said she, “ save to leave me, — that is, if — I 
blush to acknowledge my helplessness by asking it — if you 
can spare me the use of this apartment for the next twenty- 
four hours ” 

“This IS most wonderful !” said Tressilian, “what hope 
or interest can you have in a castle, where you cannot com- 
mand even an apartment ? ” 

“Argue not, but leave me,” she said, and added, as he 
slowly and unwillingly retired, “ Generous Edmund ! the 
time may come when Amy may show she deserved thy noble 
attachment.” 
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What, man, ne’er lack a draught, when the full can 
Stands at thine elbow, and craves emptying' — 

Nay, fear not me, for I ha\c no debght 
To watch men’s vices, since I have myself 
Of virtue nought to boast of — I’m a sinker. 

Would have the world stnkc with me, pell mell, all 

Patuiiimom tm 

Tressilian, in strange agitation of mind, had hardly 
stepped down the first two or three steps of the winding 
staircase, when, greatly to his surpnse and displeasure, he 
met Michael Lamboume, weanng an impudent familianty 
of visage, for which Tressilian felt much disposed to throw 
him down stairs , until he remembered the prejudice which 
Amy, the only object of his solicitude, was likely to receue 
from his engaging in any act of violence, at that time, and 
in that place 

He, therefore, contented himself with looking sternly 
upon Lambourne, as upon one whom he deemed unworthy 
of notice, and attempted to pass him m his way down staus, 
without any symptom of recognition But Lambourne, who, 
amidst the profusion of that day’s hospitality, had not failed 
to take a deep, though not an overpowering cup of sack, was 
not m the humour of humbling himself before any man’s 
looks He stopped Tressilian upon the staircase without 
the least bashfulness or embarrassment, ind addressed him 
as it they had been on kind rnd intimate terms — “What, 
no grudge between us, T hope, upon old scores, Master 
I ressilian ? — nay, I am one who remember former kindness 
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rather than later feud— I’ll convince you that I meant 
honestly and kindly, ay, and comfortably by you ” 

“I desire none of your intimacy,” said Tressihan — 
"keep company with your mates ” 

"Now, see how hasty he is 1” said Lambourne, “and 
how these gentles, that are made questionless out of the 
porcelam clay of the earth, look down upon poor Michael 
Lambourne 1 You would take Master Tressihan now for 
the most maid-like, modest, simpenng squire of dames, that 
ever made love when candles were long i’ the stuff — snuff — 
call you It ? — YTiy, you would play the saint on us, Master 
Tressdiaii, and forget what even now thou hast in thy very 
bedchamber, to the shame of my lord’s castle, ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 
Have I touched you. Master Tressihan?” 

" I know not what you mean,” said Tressihan, inferring, 
however, too surely, that this licentious ruffian must have 
been sensible of Amy’s presence in his apartment , “ but if,” 
he contmued, “ thou art varlet of the chambers, and lackest 
a fee, there is one to leave mine unmolested ” 

Lambourne looked at the piece of gold, and put it in his 
pocket, saymg — "Now, I know not but you might have 
done more with me by a kind word, than by this chiming 
rogue But after all he pays well that pays with gold — and 
Mike Lambourne w'as never a make-bate, or a spoil sport, or the 
like E’en hve and let others hve, that is my motto — only, 
I would not let some folks cock their beaver at me neither, 
as if they were made of silver ore, and I of Dutch pewter 
So if I keep your secret. Master Tressilian, you may look 
sweet on me at least , and were I to want a little backing or 
countenance, being caught, as you see the best of us may 
be, m a sort of peccadillo — why, you owe it me " 

“Make way, sir,” said Tressihan, unable to bridle his 
indignation , “ you have had )our fee ” 

“Uml” said Lambourne, giving place, however, while 
he sulkily muttered between his teeth, repeating Tressihan’s 
woids — "l\Iake way — and you have had your fee — but 
It matters not, I will spoil no sport, as I said before, I am 
no dog in the manger — uimd that " 

He spoke louder and louder, as Tressihan, by whom he 
Iclt liinisclf otcrawcd, got farther and farther out of hcarmg 
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“I am no dog m the manger — but I \vill not carry 
coals' neither — mind that, my Master Iresbilian, and I will 
have a peep at this wench, wliom you have ejuartered so 
commodiously in your old haunted room — afraid of ghosts, 
belike If I had done this now in a strange lord’s castle, 
the word had been, — The porter's lodge for the knave ! and, 
— Have him flogged — trundle him down stairs like a turnip’ 
— Ay, but your virtuous gentlemen take strange priviltgej 
over us, who are downright servants of our senses Well — 
I have my Master Tressilian’s head under my belt by this 
lucky discovery, that is one thing certain , and I will try 
to get a sight of this Lindabrides of his, that is another ” 

* Put up witli blights Cp Ronuo and Juliet, i i i 



CHAPTER XXIX 


Now fare thee -i^ell, my master — if true service 
Be guerdon’d inth hard looks, e’en cut the tow line, 

And let our barks across the pathless flood 
Hold different courses 

Shipwreck 

Tressilian walked into the outer yard of the Castle, 
scarce knowing what to think of his late strange and most 
unexpected interview with Amy Robsart, and dubious if he 
had done well, being intrusted with the delegated authonty 
of her father, to pass his word so solemnly to leave her to 
her own guidance for so many hours Yet how could he 
have denied her request, — dependant as she had too probably 
rendered herself upon Varney? Such was his natural reason- 
ing The happiness of her future life might depend upon 
his not dnving her to extremities, and since no authonty 
of Tressilian’s could extncate her from the power of Varney, 
supposing he was to acknowledge Amy to be his wife, what 
title had he to destroy the hope of domestic peace which 
might yet remain to her, by settuig enmity betwixt them? 
Tressilian resolved, therefore, scrupulously to observe his 
word pledged to Amy, both because it had been given, and 
because, is he still thought, while he considered and recon- 
sideied that extraordinary intenaew', it could not with justice 
or piopriety haie been refused 

In one respect, he had gained much towards secunng 
ellcctual protection for this unhappy and still beloved object 
of his early aiTection Amy was no longer mewed up m 
a distant and solitary retreat, under the charge of persons of 
doubtful reputation She was in the Castle of Kenilworth, 
within the \eige of the Rojal Court for the time, free from 
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all risk of violence, and liable to be produced before Eliza 
bctii on the firbt summons These were circumstance ■> 
which could not but assist gre itly the effort , which he might 
have occasion to use in her behalf 

While he was thus balancing the advantages and penis 
which attended her unexpected presence in Keiiih/orth, 
'Iressihan was hastily and inxiously accosted by Wayland, 
who, after ejaculiting, “ 1 hank God, >our worship is found 
at last ! ” proceeded with breathless caution to pour into his 
ear the intelligence, that the lady had escaped from Cuninor 
Place 

“And is at present in this CasiL,” said Iressilun, 
“ I know It, and I have seen her — Was it by her own choice 
she found refuge in my apartment^” 

“No,” answered Wayland, “but I could think of no 
other way of safely bestowing her, and was but too happj to 
find a deputy usher who knew where jou were quirtered, — 
m jolly society truly, the hall on the one hand, and the 
kitchen on the other ' ” 

“Peace, this is no time for jesting," answered Tressilian, 
sternly 

“I wot that but too well,” said the artist, ‘for I have felt 
these three days as if I had an halter round my necL This 
lady knows not her own mind — she will have none of jour 
aid — commands you not to be named to her — and is about 
to put herself into the hands of my Lord Leicester I had 
never got her safe into your chamber, had she known the 
owner of it ” 

“Is it possible?" said Tressilian “But she maj have 
hopes the Earl will exert his influence m her favour over his 
Villainous dependant ” 

“ I know nothing of that," said Wayland — “ but I believe, 
if she IS to reconcile herselt with either Leicester or Varney, 
the side of the Castle of Kenilworth which will be safest lor 
us will be the outside, from which we can fastest fly away 
It IS not my purpose to abide an instant after delivery ot the 
letter to Leicester, which waits but your commands to find 
its way to him See, here it is — but no — a plague on it — 
I must have left it in my dog-hole, in the hajlolt yonder, 
where I am to sleep " 
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“ Death and fur}' ' ” said Tressilian, transported beyond 
his usual patience , “ thou hast not lost that on which may 
depend a stake more important than a thousand such lives 
as thine?” 

“ Lost it I ’’ answered Wayland, readily , “ that were a 
jest indeed ' No, sir, I have it carefully put up with my 
night sack, and some matters I have occasion to use — I will 
fetch It in an instant ” 

“Do so,” said Tressihan , “be faithful, and thou shalt 
be veil rewarded Rut if I have reason to suspect thee, 
a dead dog were in better case than thou ' ” 

Wailand bowed, and took his leave with seeming con- 
fidence and alacnl} , but, in fact, filled with the utmost 
dread and confusion The letter was lost, that was certain, 
notwithstanding the apology which he had made to appease 
the impatient di'-pleasure of Tressihan It was lost — it 
might fall into wrong hands — it would then, certainly, occa- 
sion a discoier}' of the whole intngue m which he had been 
engaged , nor, indeed, did Wayland see much prospect of Us 
remaining concealed, in any event He felt much hurt, 
besides, at Tressilian’s burst of impatience 

“ Nay, if I am to be paid m this coin, for services where 
my neck is concerned, it is time I should look to myself 
Here have I offended, for aught I know, to the death, the 
lord of this slaiel) castle, whose word were as powerful to 
take away my hie, as the breath w'hich speaks it to blow out 
a farthing candle. And all this for a mad lady, and a 
melancholv gallant , who, on the loss of a four nooked bit 
of piper, has his hand on his poignado, and swears death 
and fur) ' — Then there is the Doctor and Varney — I will 
save mjsell Irom the whole mess of them — Life is dearer 
tlun gold — 1 will fl) this instant, though I leave my reward 
behind me ” 

1 hose reflections naiurall) enough occurred to a mind 
like Waj lands, who lound himself engaged far deeper than 
be bad expected m a train of mvsterious and unintelligible 
intrigues, in which the actors seemed hardl) to know their 
own couise And }ct, to do him justice, his personal tears 
weie, ui some degree, eoanterbaianced by lus compassion 
tor the deserted s'ate 01 the 1 d) 
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“I care not a groat for Master Trtssiliin,” he said, 
“ I have done more than bargain by him, and have brought 
his errant-danl 0 ^el within his reach, so that lie may look 
after her himself, but I fear the poor thing is in much 
danger amongst these stormy spirits I will to her chamber, 
and tell her the fate which has befallen her letter, that she 
may write another if she list She cannot lack a messenger, 
I trow, where there are so many lackeys that can carry 
a letter to their lord And I will tell her also that I leave 
the Castle, trusting her to God, her own guidance, and 
Master Fressilian’s care and looking after — Perhaps she 
may remember the ring she offered me — it was well earned, 
I trow, but she is a lovely creature, and — marry hang the 
nng 1 I will not bear a base spirit for the matter If 1 fare 
ill in this world for my good nature, I shall have better 
chance in the ne\L — So now for the lady, and then for the 
road ” 

With the stealthy step and jealous eje of the cat that 
steals on her prey, Wayland resumed the way to the 
Countess’s chamber, sliding along by the side of the courts 
and passages, alike observant of all around him, and 
studious himself to escape observation In this manner he 
crossed the outward and inward castle-yard, and the great 
arched passage, which, running betwivt the range of kitchen 
offices and the hall, led to the bottom of the little windmg- 
stair that gave access to the chambers of Mervyn’s Tower 

The artist congratulated himself on having escaped the 
various penis of his journey, and was in the act of ascending 
by two steps at once, when he observed that the shadow 
of a man, thrown from a door which stood a-jar, darkened 
the opposite wall of the staircase. Wayland drew back 
cautiously, went down to the inner court-yard, spent about 
a quarter of an hour, which seemed at least quadruple its 
usual duration, in walkmg from place to place, and then 
returned to the tower, m hopes to find that the lurker had 
disappeared He ascended as high as the suspicious spot — 
there was no shadow on the wall — he ascended a few yards 
farther — the door was still a-jar, and he was doubtful whether 
to advance or retreat, when it was suddenly thrown open, 
and Michael Lambourne bolted out upon the astomshed 
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Wayhnd the devil art thou? and what seek’st thou 

in this part of the Castle? March into that chamber, and 
be hanged to thee I ” 

“ I am no dog, to go at every man’s whistle,” said the 
artist, affecting a confidence which was belied by a timid 
shake m his voice 

“ Say’st thou me so ? — Come hither, Lawrence Staples ” 

A huge ill-made and ill-looked fellow, upwards of six 
feet high, appeared at the door, and Lambourne proceeded 
“If thou be'st so fond of this tower, my friend, thou 
shalt see its foundations, good twelve feet below the bed of 
the lake, and tenanted by certain jolly toads, snakes, and so 
forth, which thou wilt find mighty good company There- 
fore, once more I ask you in fair play, who thou art, and 
vhat thou seek’st here ?” 

“ If the dungeon-grate clashes behind me,” thought 
Wayland, “I am a gone man ” He therefore answered 
submissnely, “He was the poor juggler whom his honour 
had met jtsterday in Weatherly-bottom ” 

“And vhat juggling tnck art thou playing in this tower? 
Thy gang," said Lambourne, “he over against Clmton's 
buildings ” 

“ I came here to see my sister,” said the juggler, “ who 
is in Master 1 ressilian’s chamber, just above ” 

“ Aha 1 ” said Lambourne, smihng, “ here be truths 1 
Upon my honour, for a stranger, this same Master Tres- 
sihan makes himself at home among us, and furnishes out 
his cell handsomely, vnth all sorts of commodities This 
will be a precious tale of the samted Master Tressilian, and 
w ill be w clcome to some folks, as a purse of broad pieces 
to me — Hark je, fellow,” he continued, addressing Way- 
land, “thou shalt not gne Puss a hint to steal away — we 
must catch her ni her form So, back with that pitiful 
sheep-biting \usage of thine, or I wall fling thee from the 
\ indow o! the tow cr, and trj it your juggling skill can save 
\our bones ” 

“Your worbhip will not be so hardhearted, 1 hope,” said 
Wayland poor folk must lue I trust >our honour 
will allow me to apeak with ni) bister^” 

“ Sibicr on b side, 1 warrant,’ bOid Lambourne, 

25—2 
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“or, if othorwibo, the more kmive thou 15ut sntcr or no 
sister, thou diest on point of fox, if thou coniest a pr)inj' to 
this lower once more And now f tiiink of it— uds diggers 
and death ' — I will see thee out of the Ca->tle, for this is a 
more mam concern thin thy juggler} ’ 

“But please your worship,’ s iid W i)hnd "I am to 
enact Anon' in the pigeant upon the lake this verj evening ” 
“ I will act It myself, by baint Lhristopher ! " said Laiii- 
bourne — “Orion'', call’st thou him' — I will act Orion, his 
belt and his seven st irs to boot Come along, for i rascal 
knave as thou art— follow me! — Or sU) — Uiwrence, do thou 
bring him along ” 

Lawrence seized by the eoll ir of the elo ik the unresist- 
ing juggler, while I-imbourne, with hasty steps, led the 
way to that same sill) port or secret postern, by which 
I ressilian had returned to the Castle, and which opened in 
the western wall, at no great distance Irom \Ier\)n’s lower 
While traversing with a rapid foot the sjiace bei.vixt the 
tower and the sallyport, Wayland in vain racked his brain 
for some device which might avail the poor lad), ior 
whom, notwithstanding his own imminent danger, he tek 
deep interest But when he was thrust out of tne C,istle, 
and informed by Lambourne, with a tremendous oath, that 
instant death would be the consequence of his approaching 
It, he cast up his hands and eyes to heaven, as if to call God 
to witness he had stood to the uttermost in defence ot the 
oppressed, then turned his back on the proud towers oi 
Kenilworth, and went his way to seek a humbler and safer 
place of ref^uge 

Lawrence and Lambourne gazed a little while alter 
Wayland, and then turned to go back to their tower, when 
the former thus addressed his companion “Never credit 
me. Master Lambourne, if I can guess why thou hast 
driven this poor caitiff from the Castle, just when he was to 

^ A Greek poet It is said thu when he was on a vojage and the 
sailors were about to murder him, he jumped into the sea, and a 
dolphin, charmed by the struns of his harp, swam with him on Us back 
to land 

^ Lambourne confuses Anon with Orion, a uijilueal Greek hunter 
who was changed after death into the constellation which bens his 
lume 
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bear a part m the show that was beginning, and all this about 
a wench ” 

“ Ah, Lawrence,” replied Lambourne, “ thou art think- 
ing of Black Joan Jugges of Shngdon, and hast sympathy 
with human frailty But corragio, most noble Duke of the 
Dungeon and Lord of Limbo, for thou art as dark in this 
matter as thine own dominions of Little-ease My most 
re\erend Signior of the Low Countries of Kenilworth, 
know that our most notable master, Richard Varney, would 
gi\e as much to have a hole in this same Tressilian’s coat, 
as would make us some fifty midnight carousals, with the 
full lea\e of bidding the steward go snick up, if he came to 
startle us too soon from our goblets ” 

“Na), an that be ‘Jie case, thou hast right,” said 
I^w'rence Staples, the upper warder, or, in common phrase, 
the first jailor of Kenilworth Castle, and of the Liberty 
and Honour^ belonging thereto , “ but how will you 
manage when you are absent at the Queen’s entrance, 
Master Lambourne , for methinks thou must attend thy 
master there ? " 

“ \\ b) thou, mine honest pnnce of prisons, must keep 
ward in my absence — Let Tressihan enter if he will, but 
see thou let no one come out If the damsel herself 
would make a bieak*, as ’tis not unlike she may, scare her 
back with rough w'ords — she is but a paltry player's wench 
after all ” 

“Na}, for that matter,” said Lawrence, “I might shut 
the lion wicket upon her, that stands without the double 
door, and so force per force she will be bound to answer 
without more trouble ” 

“I hen Tressilun wall not get access to her,” said Lam 
bouine, reflecting i moment “But ’tis no matter — she will 
be detected m his chamber, and that is all one — But 
confess, thou old bat’s e)ed dungeon keeper, that you fear 
to keej) awake b) } ourself m that Mertwn’s Tower of 
tinned” 

A Libtri) was a place which had a special c^art for the admmis 
tratum of justice, au ilonoex consisted of several manors held by 
uiiL lord ' 

* liicak cover 
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“ Why, as to fear, iNIa-stcr I anibournt.,” said the fellow, 
“ I mind It not the turning ot i key , but strange things 
have been heard and seen m th it tower You must ha* e 
heard, for as short time as you have been in Kenilworth, 
that It IS haunted by the spirit of Arthur ap Mervjn, a wild 
chief taken by fierce Lord Mortimer’, when he w is one of 
the Lord Marchers of Wales, and murdered, os they say, in 
that same tower which bears his name?" 

“O, I have he'ard the talc five hundred times," said 
Lambourne, “and how the ghost is always most vociferous 
when they boil leeks and stir ibout, or fry toasted cheese, in 
the culinary regions Santo Diavolo, man, hold thy tongue, 
I know all about it ! ” 

“Ay, but thou dost not, though," said the turnkey, “for 
as wise as thou wouldst make thyself \h, it is an awful 
thing to murder a prisoner in his ward ' — You, that may 
have given a man a stab in a dark street, kno\. nothing of it. 
To give a mutinous fellow a knock on the head with the 
keys, and bid him be quiet, that’s what I call keeping order 
m the ward, but to draw weapon and slay him, as w u. done 
to this Welsh lord, ///«? raises you a ghoat that will render 
your pnson-house untenantable by any decent captive for 
some hundred years And I have that regard for my 
prisoners, poor things, that I have put good squires and 
men of worship, that have taken a ride on the highway, or 
slandered my Lord of Leicester, or the like, filty leet under 
ground, rather than I would put them into that upper 
chamber yonder that they call Mervyn’s Bower Indeed, by 
good Saint Peter ot the Fettera**, I man el my noble lord, or 
Master Varney, could think of lodging gueats there , and if 
this Master Tressilian could get anyone to keep him com- 
pany, and in especial a pretty wench, why, truly, I think he 
was in the right on't " 

“I tell thee," said Lambourne, leading the way into the 
turnkey’s apartment, “ thou art an ass — Go bolt the wicket 
on tlie stair, and trouble not thy noddle about ghosts — Give 

® Roger Mortimer, Earl of March (ace pagajssd, 364) The Lorda 
Maichcra were charged with the mainteuance of order on the Welah 
March or bordci 

* T.he warder has a special regard for St Peter, aa one who had 
endured impnaonment and fetters (Acts \u 4 — 17) 
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me the wine stoup, man , I am somewhat heated with chafing 
with yonder rascal ” 

While Lamboume drew a long draught from a pitcher 
of claret, which he made use of without any cup, the warder 
iient on, vindicating his own belief in the supernatural. 

“ Thou hast been few hours in this Castle, and hast been 
for the whole space so drunk, Lambourne, that thou art deaf, 
dumb, and blind But we should hear less of your bragging, 
were you to pass a night with us at full moon, for then the 
ghost is busiest , and more especially when a rattling wind 
sets in from the north west, with some sprinkling of rain, 
and now and then a growl of thunder Body o’ me, what 
crackings and clashings, what groanings and what bowlings, 
will there be at such times in Mervyn’s Bower, right as it were 
over our heads, till the matter of two quarts of distilled waters^ 
has not been enough to keep my lads and me in some heart!" 

“Pshaw, man ' replied Lamboume, on whom his last 
draught, joined to repeated visitations of the pitcher upon 
former occasions, began to make some innovation, “ thou 
speak’st thou know’st not what about spirits No one 
knows justly what to say about them , and, in short, least 
said may in that matter be soonest amended Some men 
believe in one thing, some in another — it is all matter of 
fancy 1 have known them of all sorts, my dear Lawrence 
Lock-the door and sensible men too There’s a great lord 
— we’ll pass his name, Lawrence — he believes in the stars 
and the moon, the planets and their courses, and so forth, 
and lliat they twinkle exclusively for his benefit, when, in 
sober, or rather in drunken truth, Lawrence, they are only 
shining to keep honest fellows like me out of the kennel 
Well, sir, let his humour pass, he is great enough to indulge 
It — Then look ye, there is another — a very learned man, I 
promise )Ou, and can vent Greek and Hebrew as fast as I 
can 1 liieves’-Latin** — he has an humour of sympathies and 
aiuipithies"— of changing lead mto gold and the like — why, 
via, let chat pass too, and let him pa) those in transmigrated 
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jtcniing the mutual aFuuncs and repulsions of 
i» Lambjurne s sarcastic perversion of 
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coin, who arc fools enough to let it be current with them — 
Ihen here comest thou thjself, another greit nun, though 
neither learned nor noble, )et full si\ teet high, and 
thou, like a purblind mole, must needs behere in ghosts 
and goblins, and such like —Now, there is, besides, a great 
man — that is, a great little man, or r IittL gre it man, in> 
dear Lawrenci. — md ins name begins with V, md what 
believes he? Why, nothing, honest L iwreiice— nothing in 
earth, heaven, or hell , md for m> part, if I believe there is 
a devil, it IS only because I think there must bo some one 
to catch our aforesaid fraud b> the back ‘v hen soul and 
body sever,' as the ballad si)s — for vour antecedent \.ill 
have a consequent — roro ivittcijcithin"^, is Doctor ilircham 
was wont to say — But this li, (neek to vou nov., honest 
Lawunce, and in sooth learning is dry work — Hand me the 
pitcher once more " 

“In faith, if you drink more, Mielnei,” said the warder, 
“ )Ou will be in sorry case eilhi r to play \non oi to wait on 
your master on such a solemn night , md I expect each 
moment to hear the great bell loll for the muster at 
Mortimer's Tower, to receive the Queen ” 

AVhile Staples remonstrated, Lamhourne drank , and 
then setting down the pitcher, which was nearl) emptied, 
with a deep sigh, he said, in an under tone, which soon rose 
to a high one as his speech proceeded, ‘ Never mind, 
Lawrence — if I be drunk, I know that shall make Varney 
uphold me sober But, as I said, never mind, I can carry 
my drank discreetly Moreover, I am to go on the water 
as Onon, and shall take cold unless I take something 
comfortable beforehand Not play Onon ' Let us see the 
best roarer that ever strained his lungs for twelve pence out- 
mouth me ' What if they see me a little disguised ^ here- 
fore should any man be sober to night? answer me that — It 
IS a matter of loyalty to be merry — and I tell thee, there 
are those m the Castle, who, if they are not merry when 
drunk, have little chance to be merry when sober — I name 

Rato antvcedi-iileni iceleatuin 

Dtsenm p«.dc Poena claudo — Horace, OJis, ill u 31 

'Seldom doth KetnljuUon, though Itme her toot, quit Uie pursuit ol 
the guilty, who ihea before her ’ 
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no names, Lawrence But your pottle of sack is a fine 
shoeing-horn to pull on a loyal humour, and a merry one 
Huzza for Queen Elizabeth ' — for the noble Leicester! — for 
the worshipful Master Varney I — and for Michael Lam- 
boume, that can turn them all round his finger 1 ” 

So sajing, he walked down stairs, across the inner 
court 

The warder looked after him, shook his head, and, 
while he drew close and locked a wicket, which, crossing 
the stairca‘>e, rendered it impossible for any one to ascend 
higher than the story immediately beneath Mervyn’s Bower, 
as 1 re'^silian’s chamber was named, he thus soliloquised with 
himself — “Its a good thing to he a favourite — I well nigh 
lost mine oltice, because one frosty morning Master Varney 
thought I smelled of aquavite, and this fellow can appear 
belore him drunk as a wineskin, and yet meet no rebuke 
But then he is a pf-tilent clever fellow witlial, and no one 
can understand above one half of what he says ” 
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Now bid the stcuplt. rock— -ilii. conics ’ — 

Speak for ns, bolls — spcik for us, shrill toii^crl tuckets 

Stand to thy linstock, gunner let thy ciiiiion 

Play such a peal, as if a pijniiii foe 

Came stretched in turban’d rani s to storm the ramjiarts. 

We will base pageants too — but that erases \sit, 

And I'm a rough hewn soldier 

Tnt Queen — n Tra-p Comedy 

Trlssilian, when Waylind had left him, as mentioned 
in the last chapter, remained uncertain what he ought next 
to do, when Raleigh and Blount came up to him arm in 
arm, yet, according to their wont, very eagerly disputing 
together Tressilian had no great desire for their society in 
the present state of his feelings, but there was no possibility 
of avoidmg them, and indeed he felt that, bound by his 
promise not to approach Amy, or take any step in her behalt, 
It would be his best course at once to mix with general 
society, and to exhibit on his brow as little as he could of 
the anguish and uncertainty which sat heavy at his heart 
He therefore made a virtue of necessity, and hailed his 
comrades with, “All mirth to you, gentlemen Whence 
come ye ? " 

“From Warwick, to be sure," said Blount, “we must 
needs home to change our habits, like poor pla)ers, who are 
lain to multiply their persons to outward appearance by 
change of suits , and you had better do the like, Tressilian ” 

“ Blount IS nght,” said Raleigh , “ the Queen loves such 
marks of deference, and notices, as wanting m respect, those 
who, not arriving in her immediate attendance, may appear in 
their soiled and ruffled ndmg dress But look at Blount 
himself, Tressilian, for the love of laughter, and see how his 
villainous tailor hath apparelled him — in blue, green, and 
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cnmson, A\ith carnation ribands, and yellow roses in his 
shoes ^ ” 

“Why, what wouldst thou have?” said Blount “I told 
the cross legged thief to do his best, and spare no cost , and 
methmks these things are gay enough — gayer than thine own 
— I’ll be judged by Tressilian ” 

“1 agree — I agree,” said Walter Raleigh. “Judge be- 
twixt us, Tressilian, for the love of heaven 1 ” 

Tressilian, thus appealed to, looked at them both, and 
was unmediately sensible, at a single glance, that honest 
Blount had taken upon the tailor’s warrant the pied garments 
^\hlch he had chosen to make, and was as much embarrassed 
by the quantity of points and ribands which garnished his 
dress, as a clown is in his holyday clothes , while the dress 
of Raleigh was a well-fancied and nch suit, which the wearer 
bore as a garb too well adapted to his elegant person to 
attract particular attention Tressilian said, therefore, “ That 
Blount’s dress was finest, but Raleigh’s the best fancied.” 

Blount was satisfied with his decision “I knew mine 
was finest,” he said, “if that knave Doublestitch had 
brought me home such a simple doublet as that of Raleigh’s, 
I would have beat his brains out wnth his own pressing-iron 
Nay, if we niu^t be fools, ever let us be fools of the first head', 
say I ” 

“ But why gettest thou not on thy braveries, Tressilian ? ” 
said Rakigh 

“ I am excluded from my apartment by a silly mistake,’’ 
said Iressilian, “and separated for the time from my bag- 
gage I was about to seek thee, to beseech a share of thy 
lodging ” 

“ 'ind welcome,” said Raleigh, “it is a noble one My 
Lord of Leicester has done us that kindness, and lodged us 
111 princely fashion If his courtesy be extorted reluctantly. 
It Is at least extended far I would ad\ise you to tell your 
stiait to the Rail’s chamberlain — you will have instant redress 

“ N ly , It Is not w onh w hile, since y ou can spare me room,” 
icphcd i'ressilian — I would not be troublesome — Has any- 
one come lather with vou?” 

^ 1 1.1 u-> c lar lulo lollv with the -est of aoselly ’ A aCig of iLc 

1 ! is u »e who !i..i only ji -.t g ' he> .jiilcrs 
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“0, ay," said Blount, “Varnc), and a whole tribe of 
Lucestnans, besides about a score ol us honest buasea lolk 
We are all, it seems, to receive the Queen at whit they call 
the Gallery tower, and witness some fooleries there, and 
then we’re to remain in attend nice upon the Queen m the 
Great Hall — God bless the mirk — while those who are now 
waiting upon her Grace get rid of their slough, and doff 
their riding suits Heaven help me, if her Grace should 
speak to me, I shall never know what to answer ' " 

“And what has detained them so long at Warwick?” 
said Fressilian, unwilling that their conversation should 
return to his own affairs 

“Such a succession of fooleries," said Blount, “as were 
never seen at Bartholomew-fair- We have had speeches 
and players, and dogs and bears, and men making monkejs, 
and women moppets, of themselves —I marvel the Queen 
could endure it But ever ind anon came in something 
of ‘the lovely light of her gracious countenance,’ or some 
such trash Ah ' vanity makes a fool of the wisest But, 
come, let us on to this same Gallery -tower, — though I see 
not what thou, Tressilian, const do with thy riding dress and 
boots ” 

“I will take my station behind thee, Blount," said 
Tressilian, who saw that his friend's unusual finery had 
taken a strong hold of his imagination, “thy goodly size 
and gay dress will cover my defects ’’ 

“ And so thou shalt, Edmund," said Blount, “ In faith, 
I am glad thou think'st my garb well-fancied, for all Mr 
Wittypate here, for when one does a foolish thing, it is nght 
to do It handsomely " 

So saying, Blount cocked his beaver, threw out his leg, 
and marched manfully forward, as if at the head of his 
brigade of pikemen, ever and anon looking with complaisance 
on his crimson stockings, and the huge yellow roses which 
blossomed on his shoes Tressihan tollowed, wrapt in his 
own sad thoughts, and scarce minding Raleigh, whose quick 
fancy, amused by the awkw ird vanity of his respectable 
friend, vented itself in jests, which he whispered into Tres 
silian’s ear 

* A fair held at biuithheld on bt Bartholomew’s Day (-^ug 24) 
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In this manner they crossed the long bridge, or tilt-yard, 
and took their station, with other gentlemen of quality, 
before the outer gate of the Gallery, or Entrance-to\\er 
The whole amounted to about forty persons, all selected as 
of the first rank under that of knighthood, and were disposed 
in double rows on either side of the gate, like a guard of 
honour, \uthin the close hedge of pikes and partisans, which 
«as formed by Leicester’s retainers, iieanng his liveries 
The gentlemen earned no arms save their swords and 
daggers These gallants were as gaily dressed as imagination 
could devise , and as the garb of the time permitted a great 
display of expensive magnificence, nought was to be seen 
but velvet and cloth of gold and silver, nbands, feathers, 
gems, and golden chains In spite of his more senous 
subjects of distress, Tressihan could not help feeling, that 
he, vvnth his nding suit, however handsome it might be, 
made rather an unworthy figure among these “fierce 
vanities V’ and the rather lx. cause he saw that his dishabille 
was the subject of wonder among his own friends, and of 
scorn among the partisans of Leicester 

\\ e could not suppress this fact, though it may seem 
something at variance with the gravity of Tressilian’s 
character , but the truth is, that a regard for personal 
appearance is a spenes of self love, from which the wisest 
are not exempt, and to which the mind clings so instinctively, 
that not onl\ the soldier advancing to almost inevitable 
death, but even the doomed criminal who goes to certain 
execution, shows an anxietv to array his person to the best 
advantage But this is a digression 

It was the twilight of a summer night (9th July, 1575), 
the sun having lor some time set, and all were m anxious 
expectation ol the Queen’s immediate approach The mul- 
titude hid lemauied assembled for many hours, and their 
numbers were still rather on the intrcase A profuse distri- 
bution ol lefreshmenis, together with roasted oxen, and 
barrels ot ale set a-broaeh in diUerent places of the road, had 
kept the populace m perfect love and loyalty to.vards the 
Ouecii and her lavounte, whah might have sonic a hat abated 
h id fisiuig been 'ddid 10 w— tehiiig 1 1 cv p ssed away the 

•“ a’ »keo, /Jt> rt , ijj i , 
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time, therefore, uith the usii il popular amiHements of 
whooping, hallooing, shrieking, ind pla)ing rude trieks upon 
each other, forming the chorus of discord int sounds usual 
on such occasions 'Ihese prevailed all through the crowded 
roads and fields, and especially beyond the gate of the 
Chase, where the gre iter number of the common sort were 
stationed , when, all of a sudden, a single rocket v aa seen to 
shoot into the atmosphere, ind, at the instant, far he ird 
over flood and field, the great bell of the Castle tolled 

Immediately there was a piuse of dead silence, suc- 
ceeded by a deep hum of expectation, the united voice 
of many thousands, none of whom spoke above their breath , 
or, to use a singular eApression, the whisper of an immense 
multitude 

“They come now, for certain,” said Raleigh “Trc.5silian, 
that sound is grand We hear it from this distance, as 
manners, after a long voyage, hear, upon their night-watch, 
the tide rush upon some distant and unknown shore ” 

“ Mass ! ” answered Blount, “ I hear it rather as I used 
to hear mine own kine lowing from the close of Uutens- 
westlowe " 

“He will assuredly graze presently,” said Raleigh to 
Tressihan , “ his thought is all of fat oxen and fertile 
meadows — he grows little better than one of his own beeves, 
and only becomes grand when he is provoked to pushing 
and gonng ” 

“We shall have him at that presently,” said Tressihan, 
“ if you spare not your wit ” 

“Tush, I care not," answered Raleigh, “but thou too, 
Tressihan, hast turned a kind of owl, that flies only by night , 
hast exchanged thy songs for screechings, and good company 
for an ivy-tod." 

“But what manner of animal art thou thyself, Raleigh,” 
said Tressihan, “ that thou boldest us all so lightly ? ” 

“Who, I?” replied Raleigh “An eagle am I, that 
never will think of dull earth while there is a heaven to soar 
in, and a sun to gaze upon " 

“ Well bragged, by Saint Barnaby ! ” said Blount , “ but, 
good Master Eagle, beware the cage, and beware the fowler 
Many birds have flown as high, that I have seen stuffed with 
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straw, and hung up to scare kites — But hark, what a dead 
silence hath fallen on them at once ' ” 

“ The procession pauses,” said Raleigh, “ at the gate of 
the Chase, ivhere a sibyl, one of the AUidiciz', meets the 
Queen, to tell her fortune. I saw the verses, there is little 
savour in them, and her Grace has been already crammed 
full with such poetical compliments She whispered to me 
during the Recorder’s speech yonder, at Ford mill, as she 
entered the liberties® of Warwick, how she was 'peitasa 
barharcE loquela^ ’ " 

“ The Queen whispered to hvn ) ” said Blount, in a kind 
of soliloquy , “Good God, to what will this world come ! ” 

His farther meditations were interrupted by a shout 
of applause from the multitude, so tremendously vociferous, 
that the country echoed for miles round The guards, 
thickl) stationed upon the road by which the Queen was to 
advance, caught up the acclamation, which ran like wildfire 
to the Castle, and announced to all within, that Queen 
Elizabeth had entered the Ro>al Chase of Kenilworth The 
whole music of the Castle sounded at once, and a round of 
artillery, with a salvo of small arms, was discharged from the 
battlements , but the noise of drums and trumpets, and even 
of the cannon themselves, was but faintly heard amidst the 
roaring and reiterated welcomes of the multitude 

As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light was 
seen to appear from the gate of the Park, and, broadening 
and brightening as it came nearer, adv meed along the open 
and fair avenue that led towards the (rallery tower, which, 
as we hive alieid) noticed, was lined on either hand by the 
retuners of the Earl of Leicester The word was passed 
along the line, “ 1 he Queen ' The Queen ' Silence, and 
stand fast’” Onward came the cavalcade, illuminated by 
two hundred thick waxen torche:>, in the hinds of as many 
horsemen, which cast a light hke that of broad day all 
around the procession, but especially on the principal group, 
ot which the Queen herself, arra>cd in the most spfcndid 
mmnei, and bl ,ing wth jewcL, formed the central figure 
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She mounted on a nulk-\vhite horse, \\hirh she reined 
with peculiar grace and dignity , and in the whole ot her 
stately and noble carnage you saw ilie daughter of an hun- 
dred kings 

The ladies of the court, who rode beside her Majesty, 
had taken especial care that their own external appe trance 
should not be more glorious than their rank and the occasion 
altogether demanded, so th it no inferior luminary might 
appear to approach the orbit of royalty But their personal 
charms, and the mignificence by which, under every pru- 
dential restraint, they were necessarily distinguished, ex 
hibited them as the very flower of a realm so far f imed for 
splendour and beauty 1 he m ignificence of the courtiers, 
free from such restraints as prudence imposed on the ladies, 
was yet more unbounded 

Leicester, who glittered like a golden image with jewels 
and cloth of gold, rode on her Majesty's right hand, as well 
in quality of her host, as of her Master of tlie Horse The 
black steed which he mounted had not a single white hair 
on his body, and was one of the most renow ned chargers in 
Europe, having been purchased by the Earl at hr-ge expense 
for this royal occasion As the noble animal chaled at the 
slow pace of the procession, and, arching his stately neck, 
champed on the silver bits which restrained him, the loam 
flew from his mouth, and specked his well lormed limbs as 
if with spots of snow The rider well became the high place 
which he held, and the proud steed which he bestrode, for 
no man in England, or perhaps m Europe, was more perfect 
than Dudley in horsemanship, and all ocher exerciacs be- 
longing to his quality He was bareheided, as were all the 
courtiers in the tram , and the red torchlight shone upon his 
long curled tresses of dark hair, and on his noble features, 
to the beauty of which even the severest criticism could only 
object the lordly fault, as it may be termed, of a forehead 
somewhat too high On that proud evening, those features 
wore all the grateful solicitude of a subject, to show himselt 
sensible of the high honour which the Queen was confernng 
on him, and all the pride and satislaction which became so 
glorious a moment Yet, though neither eye nor feature be- 
trayed aught but feelings which suited the occasion, some of 
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the Earl's pcrsoml attendants remarked that he was un- 
usually pale, and they expressed to each otlier their fear that 
he was taking more fatigue than consisted with his health 
Varnej followed close behind his master, as the principal 
esquire m waiting, and had charge of his lordship’s black 
\el\et bonnet, garnished wth a clasp of diamonds, and 
surmounted b\ a white plume He kept his eye constantly 
on his master and for reasons with which the reader is not 
unacquainted, was among I^icester’s numerous dependants, 
the ont who was most anxious that his lord’s strength and 
n solution should carr) him successfully through a day so 
igitating I or although Varney was one of the few — the 
\cr\ f( w muril monsters, who contrive to lull to sleep the 
remorse of thi ir own bosoms, and are driuged into moral 
insensihilitv In itheism as mtn in extreme agony are lulled 
b\ opium vet hf knew that in the breast of his patron there 
wasalrcidv aw tkened the fire that is never quenched, and 
tiui his lord ('It amid all the pomp and magnificence vve 
have dc'inh'd the gnawing of the vvorm that dieth not 
'^tii! howevci assun (j as I,ord ircsltr stood, by Varney’s 
own ini(l)ig(iK( th.t his ( ountt ss laboured under an 
indisposition ujiiih immid an unanswerable apologv to the 
(^)u((n <or h< I 11"! app^ uin_ at Kenilworth, there was little 
danc I Ills \m 1\ ,, oner th'>u„hi, that a man so ambitious 
would 111 II iv liiiiis' ll hv givio w iv loam external weakness 
I 111 nun mill and htuik, who attended immediately 
upon the (^tueoii - ptisun wiie- ol t our'-e of the bravest and 
th( i ur< ',1 till huhi Nt liiin n ihles and the wisest counsel- 
Jiiis ol th it lii'tuuui'ht d It i^n to repe it wiiosc names were 
but to W( iM th( rr 1 i< r hihimJ came a long crowd of 
knuhtb uulatntienun winisr ruik and birth, however dis- 
tiiuiiislitd wtit thu'u 11 into shade a-- their persons into the 
rial ol ijiioitssion whose trout was ot sueh august majesty 
1 hus 111 ishdiid the I ival ade approached the (jallcry- 
lowei will h tornied as we have oltcn observed, the extreme 
h mil 1 ot the t astli 
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treacherously confused the' bnm it w i-> intendal to elear, — 
that he only groined iiiteousl), and reinvuied fitting on hi> 
stone seatj and the Queen would luve passed on .iitliout 
greeting, had not the gigintic w irder'> secret ail\, Mibberti- 
gibbet, who lay perdue behind him, thrust a pin into the rear 
of the short femoral garment whu h we elsewhere deicnbed 
The porter uttered i sort of a >ell, which came not 
amiss into his put, started up with ins elub, ind dealt a 
sound douse or two on eieh side of him, and tlien, like 
a coach-horse pricked by the spur, started off at once into 
the full career of his addre^s, and b> dint of active prompt- 
ing on the part of Dickie Sludge, delivered, in sounds of 
gigantic intonation, a speech which ni i> be thus abridged , — 
the reader being to suppose th it the first lines were addressed 
to the throng uiio ijiproiched the gateway , the conclusion, 
at the approach of the Queen, upon si^nt of whom, as 
struck by some he ivenly vision, the gigantic warder dropped 
his club, resigned his keys, and gave open way to the God 
dess of the night, and all her magnificent tram 

“What stir, what tuniioil, hive we for the nonici? 

Stand back, my masterb, or beware your bones I 
Sirs, I'm a warder, and no man of strivv, 

My voice keeps order, and my club gives law 
Yet soft — nay, stay — what vision liave vve here? 

What dainty darling’s this — what peerless peer? 

What loveliest face, that loving ranks enfold, 

Like brightest diamond ehascd m purest gold? 

Dazzled and blind, mine office I forsake. 

My club, my key, ray knee, my homage lake 
Bright paragon, pass on rn joy and bliss , — 

Beslirew the gate that opes not wide at such a sight as this!^" 

Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of the 
Herculean porter, and, bending her head to him m requital, 
passed through his guarded tower, from the top of which 
was poured a climorous blast ot warlike music, which was 
replied to by other bands of minstrelsy placed at dilierciit 
points on the Castle walls, and by others again stationed in 

^ 1 Ins Is an imitation of Gascoigne’s verses spoken by the HercuUan 
porter, as mentioned in the text The original may be lound m the re 
publicalion of the Princely Pleasures ot Kenilworth, by the same 
author, m the History ot Kenilworth, alrerJy quoted Chiswick, iSii 
[Scorr ] 
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the Chase , while the tones of the one, as they yet vibrated 
on the echoes, were caught up and answered by new harmony 
from difTerent quarters 

Amidst these bursts of music, which, as if the work ot 
enchantment, seemed now close at hand, now softened by 
distant spare, now waihng so low and sweet as if that distance 
were gradually prolonged until only the last lingering strains 
could reach the ear. Queen l^lizabeth crossed the Gallery- 
tower, and came upon the long bridge, winch extended from 
thence to Mortimer s Tow-er, and which was already as light 
as da\ so mini torches had been fastened to the pialisades 
on either side. Most of the nobles here alighted, and sent 
their horses to the neighbounng village of Kenilworth, 
following tht Queen on foot as did the gentlemen who had 
stood in arra\ to rtcenc her at the Gallery-tower 

On this oi rasion, as at difterent times during the evening, 
Raleigh addressed hunsi.lf to Trtssilian, and was not a little 
surpnsed at his vague and unsatisfactory answers, which, 
joined to his 1 aimg his apartment without any assigned 
reason apiie.nng in an uiioress when it was likely to be 
ofUnsivi to th( Que-en, and some other svmptoms of irregu 
lantv whii h lie thout.ht he discovered led him to doubt 
whether his luend did not labour under some temporary 
deiangeni m 

M<ai while till Quetn had no sooner stepped on the 
bndee than 1 lu w sjM.taelc was j>ro\ided, tor as soon OS 
tile iiiiisH ^i},nal that she was so far advanced, a raft, 

so (lis])i)S(d as to lestmble a small floating island, illumina- 
It d b\ a gre il vaiuiv ot loieiies, and sunuunded by floating 
j)ige lilts loniud to ripiesent seadiorses, on which sat 
1 moils Nirtids and ojier tabulous dciUea of the seOs and 
livers niaiii its ipjic iiatiie upon the lake and, issuing from 
iHliiiiel 1 sm t Ikiuiuv wheie It h d been eunecalcd, floated 
geiith tow iio' Uit lariher end ot the bnd^c 

On tin islet appearesj a bcautitul viuuian, clad in a 
w Ueht l-e uluuied silKc n ni„niie, bound wuh a bro-d girdle, 
insenbed wuh ehaia»icrs hkc the phYiaetcnca of the 
liebiews iiei u ct and „rni> vveie bale, but her v.riats and 
itikles Wile adorned with ^u'd br-eelcis ot uneoiiiriion si/e 
.\iiniJst liet lu ig i>''fy b'-ek h— ir she wore a eru.vn or 
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chaplet of artificial mistletoe, and bore in her hand i rod of 
ebony tipped with sihcr two nymphi attended on lier, 
dressed m the same antique and mystic il guise 

The pigoant was so well managed, that this Lidy of the 
Floating Island, having performed her vo) ige with much 
picturesque effect, landed at Mortimer’s lower with her two 
attendants, just as Lliz^ibeth presented herself before that 
outwork The stranger then, in a well penned speech, 
announced herself as that famous Ladj of the Lake, re- 
nowned m the stories of King Arthur, who had nursed the 
youth of the redoubted Sir I^ancelot, and whose beauty had 
proved too powerful both for the wisdom and the spells of 
the mighty Merlin Since that early period she had re- 
mained possessed of her crystal dominions, she said, despite 
the various men of fame and might by whom Kenilworth 
had been successively tenanted Ihe basons, the Danes, 
the Normans, the Saintlowes, the Clintons, the Mountforts, 
the Mortimers, the Plantageiiets*, great though they were m 
arms and magnificence, had never, she said, caused her to 
raise her head from the waters which hid her crystal palace. 
But a greater than all these great names had now appeared, 
and she came in homage and duty to welcome the peerless 
Ehzabeth to all sport, which the Castle and its en\ irons, 
which lake or land, could afiord 

The Queen received this address also with great courtesv, 
and made answer in raillery, “We thought this lake had 
belonged to our own dominions, fair dame, but smee so 
famed a lady claims it for hers, we will be glad at some 
other time to have further communing with you touching 
our joint interests ” 

With this gracious answer the Lady ot the Lak^ \anish(,d, 
and Anon, who was amongst the maritime deities, appeared 
upon his dolphin But Lambourne, who had taken upon 
him the part in the absence of Wayland, being chilled with 
remaining immersed in an element to w'hich he was not 
friendly, having never got his speech by heart, and not hav- 
ing, like the porter, the advantage of a prompter, paid it off 
with impudence, tearing off his vizard, and sweanng, “Cogs 

** See p^sJ^.a 356, 364 One ol the towers at Kenilworth bears the 
name of Samtlowe or St Loe, a former holder of the Cattle 
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Nay, this is matter for the month of March, 

WtiLn hires ate nnddcbt Lither sped in lea^on, 

Givimi cold irgument the wall of pj^ion‘, 

Or I break up the eourt 

Hevumont \nd Fletciifr 

It is by no means our purpose to detail minutely all the 
princely festivities of Keniluorth, after the fashion of Master 
Robert Laneham, whom we quoted in the conclusion of the 
last chapter It is sufficient to say, that-under discharge of 
the splendid fireworks, which we have borrowed Laneham's 
eloquence to desenbe, the Queen entered the base court of 
Kenilworth, through MortimePs Tower, and moving on 
through pageants of heathen gods and heroes of antiquity, 
who offered gifts and compliments on the bended knee, at 
length found her way to the great hall of the Castle, gor- 
geously hung for her reception with the nchest silken 
tapestry, misty with perfumes, and sounding to strains of 
soft and delicious music. From the highly carved oaken 
roof hung a superb chandelier ot gilt bronze, formed like 
a spread eagle, whose outstretched wings supported three 
male and three female figures, grasping a pair of branches m 
each hand The hall was thus illummated by u\enty-tour 
torches of wax At the upper end of the splendid apart 
ment was a state canopy, overshadowing a royal throne, and 
beside it was a door, which opened to a long suite of 
apartments, decorated with the utmost magnificence for the 
Queen and her ladies, whenever it should be her pleasure to 
be private 

' Letting argument prevail over (take the wall of) pa^ion. Cp 
p oi, note 4 
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The Ear] of Leicester having Innded the Queen up to 
her throne, and ‘leated her there, knelt down before her, 
and kis'ung the hand which she held out, with an air in 
w'hich romantic and respectful gallantry was happily mingled 
with the air of loyal demotion he thanked her, in terms of 
the dccpi^st gratitude, for the highest honour which a 
sovereign could render to a subiect. So handsome did he 
look when kneeling before her, that Elizabeth was tempted 
to prolong the <^cene 3 little longer than there was, stnctly 
speaking, necessity for, and ere she raised him, she passed 
her hand over his head, so near, as almost to touch his long 
curled and perfumed hair, and with a movement of fondness, 
that seemed to intimate she would, if she dired, have made 
the motion a slight caress’ 

'she at length raisi d him and, standing beside the throne, 
he explain' d to hi r the various picparations which had been 
made for her amusement and accommod ition, all of which 
received hi r prompt an<i gracious appiobition 1 he Earl 
then pnved her M O' st\ fur permission, tint he himstif, and 
the nobles who h id been m attendance upon her diinng the 
jouriK \ mi,.lit letire for a few minutes, and put themselves 
into a guise more fitting lor dutiful attend ince, during which 
s])di t those eeiiilemen of woiship (pointing to Varney, 
Blount Jressilun and others) who lud already put them 
selvi s into In sh itiirt, would have the lioneiur of keeping 
hei prese ne t e h iniber 
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with a journty, which tlK concourse of our ^ood people 
hath rendered slow, thougli the lo%e the) hue shown our 
person hath, at the same tune, mule it deligiillul " 

Leicester, having received this peruiusion, rctirefl accord- 
ingly, and was followed by those nobles who hid attended 
the Queen to Kenilworth m person the gentlemen .vho 
had preceded them, and were of course dressed lor the 
solemnity, remained in itteiui nice But being most of 
them of rather inferior rink, the) remained at in ai.ful 
distance from the throne which Llizabeth occupied fhe 
Queen's sharp eye soon distinguished Raleigh amongst 
them, with one or two others who were person illy known to 
her, and she instantly made them a sign to approach, and 
accosted them very griciousl) Rdmgli, in particular, the 
adventure of whose cloak, as well as the incident of the 
verses, remained on her mind, was very graciously received, 
and to him she most frequently applied for niforniation con- 
cerning the names and rank of those who were in presence 
These he communicated concisely, and not without some 
traits of humorous suire, by which Eliaabelh seemed much 
amused “ And vvho is yonder clownish fellow she said, 
looking at Tressilian, whose soiled dress on this oecasion 
greatly obscured his good mien 

“A poet, if It please your Grace," replied Raleigh 
“ I might have guessed that from his careless g irb,” said 
Eli-tabeth “I have known some poets so thoughtless as to 
throw their cloaks into gutters " 

“It must have been when the sun dazzled both their 
eyes and their judgment,” answered Raleigh 

Elizabeth smiled, and proceeded, — “I asked that slo- 
venly fellow's name, and you only tell me his protcssion ” 
“Tressilian is his name,” said Raleigh, with internal 
reluctance, for he foresaw nothing tavourable to his fnend 
from the manner m which she took notice ot him 

“Tressilian !” answered Elizabeth “O, the Menelaus'’ 
of our romance ^\ hy, he has dressed hiniselt m a guise 
that will go far to exculpate his fair and talse Helen And 
where is Farnham, or whatever his name is — my Lord ot 
Leicester’s man, 1 mem — the Pins of this Devonshire tale?” 

^ See p 136, note la 
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With still greater reluctance Raleigh named and pointed 
out to her Varney, for whom the tailor had done all that art 
could perform in making his extenor agreeable , and who, 
if he had not grace, had a sort of tact and habitual know- 
ledge of breeding, which came in place of it 

The Queen turned her eye from one to the other — “ I 
doubt,” she said, “(his ■;ame po fical "Master Fressihan, who 
IS too learned, I warrant me, -o remember wlnt presence he 
was to apjiear in, may be one of those of whom Geoffrey 
Ghaucer sa\s wittiU, the wisest clerks are not the wisest 
men I remember that Vame\ is a smooth tongued varlet 
I doubt this fair runawa) hath had reasons for breaking her 
laith ” 

lo this Raleigh durst make no answer, aware how little 
he should benefit 1 ressihan In contradicting the Queen’s 
sentimi nts, and not at all certain on the whole, whether 
the best thing that could befall him would not be that she 
should put an end at once b) her authont) to this affair, 
upon which it si . nied to him Iressilians thoughts were 
lixsd with una\ tiling and distressing pcrtinacitj As these 
rtllet lions p.-^, ,j ihrou,_h his ictnc brain, the lowtr door 
was ojiciKti md 1 c h t '•u r acconipanud b^stverd of his 
kinsmen aiul ol iht nuhli v who had cmhrtctd his faction, 
rs-snt( red tin < I'-tli h dl 
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Sussex and the other nobles were also nchty attired, but, in 
point of splendour and gricefuhiess of mien, Leicester far 
exceeded them all 

Eh7abeth received him with greit complicency ‘‘We 
have one piece of rojal justice,” she said, “to attend to 
It IS a piece of justice too, uhich interests us as a '.;onnn, 
as well as m the chiricter ol mother and guardiin ot the 
English people.” 

An involuntary shudder came over Leicester, as he 
bowed low, expressive ot his re idinesa to recei.e her royal 
commands, and a similar cold fit came over V irney, whose 
eyes (seldom during tint evening removed from his pitron) 
instantly perceived, from the change in his looks, slight as 
that was, of what the Queen w la speaking Eut Leicester 
had wrought his resolution up to the point which, in his 
crooked policy, he judged necessary, and when Elizabeth 
added— “It is of the matter of Varney and Tressilian we 
speak — IS the lady in presence, m) lord?” His ansv.erwas 
ready — “ Gracious madam, she is not.” 

Elizabeth bent her brows and compressed her lips “Our 

orders were strict and positive, my lord,” was her answer 

“ And should have been obe)ed, good m> liege,” replied 
Leicester, “had they been expressed m the form ot the light- 
est wish But — Varney, step forward — this gentleman will 
inform your Grace of tlie cause why the lady ” (he could 
not force his rebellious tongue to utter the words — /rs 'oijc) 
“ cannot attend on your roval presence ” 

Varney advanced, and pleaded with readiness, what 
indeed he firmly believed, the absolute incapacitv of the 
party (for neither did he dare, in Leicester’s presence, term 
her his wife) to wait on her Grace. 

“ Here,” said he, “ are attesutions from a most learned 
physician, whose skill and honour are well known to ray 
good Lord of Leicester, and from an honest and devout 
Protestant, a man of credit and substance, one Anthony 
Foster, the gentleman m whose house she is at present 
bestowed, that she now labours under an illness which 
altogether unfits her for such a journey as betwixt this 
Castle and the neighbourhood of Oxford ” 

“This alters the muter,” sud the Queen, taking the 
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certificates m her hand, and glancing at their contents — 
“Let T ressilian come fon\ard —Master fressihan, we have 
much s)mpathy for your situation, the rather that you seem 
to have set jour heart deeply on this Amy Robsart, or 
Varney Our power, thanks to God, and the willing obedi- 
ence of a loving people, is worth much, but there are some 
things which it cannot compass We cannot, for example, 
command the affections of a giddv young girl, or make her 
love sense and learning better than a courtier’s fine doublet , 
and we cannot control sickness, with which it seems this lady 
IS afflicted, who may not, bj reason of such infirmity, attend 
our court herr as we had required htr to do Here are the 
testimonials of tht phvsician who hath her under his charge, 
and thr ntleman in whose house she resides, so setting 
forth ” 

‘ I ndtr voiir Ma]est\’s favour,” said Trossiliin hastily, 
and, in his alarm for the consequence of the imposition 
practist d on the Queen, foigetting in part at least, his 
own prom I . to Amv, “thise certificalts speak not the 
truth ’ 

“ How, sii s<i d the Qui en, — ‘‘Imp- mh my Lord of 
1 ( let st( r’s v(, r i< itv Ih t vou shall have a 1 nr hearing In 
our pn •'< n< t thi na an* st of our subjects shall be heard 
ag iinsi lilt [irmidtst and the Itasi kivwn igiinst the most 
favouu*’ ilaicfiat v<iu shii| be htard tairly, but beware 
you bp( (k iKit wit’iMut 1 Warrant 1 ikt thtr-c certificates 
in youi own hand lonk at tht m ta t* v md say man- 
tulh it Vou nil, cn the truth t*l ihciii, and upon what 
emkiHf ’ 
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yet you seem ^vondrous slow in rcidtnj; text Innd^ — Flow 
say you, are these certifie ites true or no ^ ’ 

“Madim," said Iressilnn, with olwious embarrassment 
and hesitation, anxious to ivoid adiiiitime; e\idenco which 
he might afterwards hue reison to eontute, jcC eqiiilly 
desirous to keep his word to \iny, uid to gue her, is he 
had promised, spice to pie id her own e luse in her o\.n 
way — "Madim — Midiiii, jour Grice e ills on me to idmit 
evidence which ouglit to he proved \ did by those who found 
their defence upon it ” 

“Why, Iressihin, thou art critic il as well is poetical,” 
said the Queen, bending on him a brow of displeasure, 
“methinks these w-itings, being produeod in the presence 
of the noble Eirl to whom this C istle pert iins, and his 
honour being appcsih d to is the guarintee of their authen 
ticity, might be evu ence enough for thee l>ut since thou 
lists to bo so formal— Variie), or nther mj Lord of Leicester, 
for the affiir becomes yours," (these words, though spoken 
at random, thrilled through the Lari’s marrow md bones,) 
“what evidence have you as touching these ceititicates?” 

Varney hastened to reply, preieiuing Leieester, — “So 
please your Majesty, my young Lord of Oxtord, who is here 
m presence, knows Master Anthony Foster’s h ind and his 
character ” 

The Earl of Oxford, a young unthrift, whom loster had 
more than once accommodated with loans on usurious 
interest, acknowledged, on this appeal, that he knew him 
as a wealthy and independent tranklin, supposed to be 
worth much money, and verified the certificate produced 
to be his handwriting 

“ And who speaks to the Doctor’s certific ite ? ’’ said the 
Queen “ Alasco, methinks, is his name " 

Masters, her ilajesty’s phjsician, (not the less willingly 
that he remembered his repulse from Say’s Court, and 
thought that his present testimony might gratily Leicester, 
and mortify the Earl ot Sussex and his taction,) acknow- 
ledged he had more than once consulted with Doctor Alasco, 
and spoke of him as a man of extraordmarj leirning and 

* A largi., umforni hindwnlin^, such as w is used iii wriung manu- 
script boohs 
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hidden icquiremcnts, though not altogether in the regular 
course of practice 1 he Earl of Huntingdon', I ord I eices- 
ter’s brother in-law, and the old Countess of Rutland", next 
sang his praises, and both remembered the thin beautiful 
Italian hand in which he was wont to wTite his receipts, and 
which corresponded to the certificate produced as his 

“And now, I trust. Master Iressiiian, this matter is 
ended,’ said the Queen “We will do something ere the 
night IS older to reconcile old Sir Hugh Rohsrrt to the 
match You ha\e done jour duty something more than 
boldly but wt were no woman had we not compassion 
for the wounds which true love deals, so we forgive your 
audaciu, and vour uncleansrd boots withal, which have 
wtllnigh overpowered m\ Lord of Leicesters perfumes” 
So spoke JJi/abcth, whose niect> of scent was one of 
the ( haracte nstK s of h( r organisation, as appeared long 
afterwards wh( n she expelled hssex from her presence’, on 
a chngc agiins; his boots sin,)]ar to that which she now 
expressed against those of Tressilnn 

But I r< ssi in had In this time colletitd himself, 
aslonishi d as he had at first been In the audacity of 
the falsi liood so (iTsibly su[ ported, and phced in array 
against tin (viduue of his own ews Ik rusli, d forw ird, 
kill ( l( d dowti aiul < iinht the Qte<en b\ the skirt of her 
lobe "As you 111 < hrisiian w< m m ” he said, “madam, 
as vou ail I low Old Queen, to duiijuii lustiee among your 
submits \ou hopt yomsi 1 to havs lair Inuring (which 
(loii gi ml vou; at ih it last bu at whkh we must all plead, 
giani iiu on, small itq 1 st ] in d,. not this matter so 
histib (ji\, lilt l)ut iwtiit) lour hojis’ interval, and I 
will It till t lul 111 ihai brut spat i pie>neec evideiiec which 
Will sh.iH tu u. muiJsU,,[iuu, ttial these certJUcates, which 
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state this unhappy 1 idy to be now ill u c lae in Oxfordshire, 
are filse as hdl 1” 

“ Let go my trim, sir t" siid Eln ibcth, lUio was startled 
at his Vehemence, though she li id too mm h of lion in her 
to fear, “the fellow must be diatraught — tint witty knave, 
my godson Harrington", must hive him into his rhymes of 
Orlando Funoso I — And )et, by this light, there is something 
strange m the vehemence of his demand —Speak, Tressilian, 
what wilt thou do it, at the end of these four and twentv 
hours, thou canst not contute a fact so solemnly proved 
as this lady’s illness^’’ 

“I will lay down my head on the block,” answered 
Tressilian 

" Pshaw 1 ” replied the Queen “ God's light ' thou 
speak’st like a fool What he id falls m Engl ind but b> 
just sentence of English law? — I isk thee, man— if thou 
hast sense to understand me — wilt thou, if thou shalt fail 
m this improbable attempt of thine, render me a good and 
sufTicient reason why thou dost undertake it?" 

Tressilian paused, and agiin hesitated, because he felt 
convinced, that if, within the interval demanded, Amy 
should become reconciled to her husband, he would in 
that case do her the worst of olhces by again nppmg up 
the whole circumstances before Eli^ibeth, and showing how 
that wise and jealous pnneess had been imposed upon by 
false testimonials The consciousness ot this dilemma 
renewed his extreme embarrassment of look, voice, and 
manner, he hesitated, looked down, and on the Queen 
repeating her question with a stern voice and flashing 
eye, he admitted with laltering words, “That it might 
be — he could not positively — that is, in certain events — 
explain the reasons and grounds on which he acted " 

“Now, by the soul of King Henry," said the Queen, 
“this IS either moonstruck nudness, or very knavery' — 
Seest thou, Raleigh, thy friend is far too Pindaric for this 
presence Have him away, and m ike us quit of him, or it 
shall be the worse for him , for his flights are too unbndled 
for any place but Parnassus, or Saint Luke's Hospital But 
come back instantly thyself, when he is placed under fitting 
* See p J97, note 4, and p 418, note i 
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restraint — We Hish we had seen the beauty which could 
nial^e such havoc in a wise man’s brain ’ 

Tressihan was again endeavounng to address the Queen, 
when Raleigh, in obedience to the orders he had received, 
interfered, and, \\ith Blount’s a'^sistance, half led, half forced 
him out of the presence chamber where he himself indeed 
began to think his appeaiance did his cause more harm than 
good 

^\hen they had attained the antechamber, Raleigh en 
treated Blount to see Tressihan safelj conducted into the 
apartments allotted to the Earl of Sussex’s followers, and, if 
necessar), recommended that a guard should be mounted 
on him 

“This extravagant pasMon,” he said, “and, as it would 
seem the ntws of the iadj's illness, has utter!) wrecked his 
excellent jud,-ment. But it will pass away if he be kept 
quiet Onb h t him break forth again at no rate , for he is 
alreid) fir in her Highness s dispkisun., and should she be 
again pro^okcd she will find for him a worse place of con- 
fmenunL, and suincr keepers" 

“I judged as much as that he was mad." said Nicholas 
Blount lo( 4 in,, down u,' m his tiwn crimson stockings and 
)cllow rosLs ‘ wh nc\er I saw him wearing )onder damned 
bools, which slunk so in lu r noslnls. — 1 will but see him 
stow(d and be ba< k wiih )uu [ircsciitl) — But, Walter, did 
the Queen ask who 1 was^ — nieiliought she glanced an eye 
at UK ' 

Juciiti iuenf\ eiCr.lanre-' she sent, and I told her 

dl how ihou wiri a brav'e sulaicr, and a But, for God’s 

Sitkd, get oil 1 itssili ua 

“1 will — ] will Said Blount ‘ but iiiethinks this court- 
li luiuing IS lu sui h bad pastime alter all We shall rise by 
It, Waite I iiu t)ia\t lad Thou sale* st I was a good soldier, 
md 1 Willi lit sides dearest W a ter ^ " 

\n all uiiutier,,bic -eodsbe-d — bor God’s sake be- 
gone ' " 
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for a domestic He saw but too pi unh th it no remon- 
strances would ivail to procure lh< help or sjmpathy of his 
friends, until the lapse of the time for which he had pledged 
himself to remun inaetne should enable him either to ex- 
plain the whole circumst inees to them, or remove from him 
every pretext or desire of farther interference with the 
fortunes of Amy, by her hiving found me uis to pi ice herself 
in a state of reconeiliation with her husbuid 

With great diHiculty, and on!> b> the most patient and 
mild remonstrances with Blount, he ese iped the disgrace 
and mortification of having two of Sussex's stoutest yeuiiieii 
quartered in his apartment At list, liowu’er, .dien 
Nicholas had seen him f iirly deposited in his truckle bed, 
and had bestowed one or two hearty kicks, and is hearty 
curses, on the boots, which, m his lately iccjuired spirit of 
foppery, he considered .is i strong symptom, if not the 
cause, of his friend’s nnl idy, he contented himself with the 
modified measure of locking the door on the unfortunate 
Tressilian, whose gallant and disinterested eitorts to save 
a female who had treated him with ingratitude, thus termi- 
nated, for the present, in the displeasure of his Sovereign, 
and the conviction of his friends that he was little better 
than a madman 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


The mse'it Sovereigns err like pnvate men, 

And rojal hand has sometimes laid the sword 
Of chivalrj upon a worthless shoulder. 

Winch better had been branded by the hangman 
What then’ — Kings do their best — and they and we 
Must answer for the intent, and not the event 

Old Play 

“It is a melancholy matter,” said the Queen, when 
Tressihan was withdrawn, “to see a wise and learned man’s 
wit thus pitifully unsettled Yet this public display of hts 
imperfeciioa of brain plainlj shows us that his supposed 
injury and accusation were fruitless, and therefore, my Lord 
of Leicester, we remember jour suit formerly made to us m 
behalf of your faithful seraant Varney, whose good gifts and 
lidehty, as the) are useful to )OU, ought to have due reward 
from us, knowing well that )our lordship, and all )ou have, 
are so earnestly devoted to our service -\nd we render 
Varney the honour more espeeialiy, that we are a guest, and 
we feir a chargeable and troublesome one, under )our lord- 
ship’s roof, and also for the satisfaction ot the good old 
Knight of Devon, Sir Hugh Robsart, whose daughter he 
hath mimed, and we trust the cspceul mark ot grace which 
we ire about to confer, mav rcconci’e him to his son in law 
—Your sword, my Lord ot l.eicestcr ’ 

Ihe E irl unbuckled his sword, ard, taking it by the 
point, presented on bended li’cc t^e hik to Eli^aLeth 

“she look It slowlv, dicw ’ Iron the svabbaad, and ./hilc 
the ladles who stood around turned avva_y t*^e rc.cs ..ith real 
ul Uleeted shuddcruig, she Ilo'cd VvUh „ euriOLs c.c the 
lu^h polish and rich d„’n,a.kei or’ cr"'s upon t! eglutenng 
ll'ade 
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‘ IIicl I been i min,”ilio s iid, “inetliinks none* of mj 
ancLStorb \soiild hi\e lo\ed i good sword butter As it is 
with me, I like to look on one, ind could, like the Fairy, of 
whom I hive read m some Italian rhjnies — were my godson 
Flarnngton here, he could tell me the pis'-age* — even trim 
my hair, ind arrange mv liead gear, in such a steel mirror as 
this IS — Riehird V irney, come forth, and kneel down In 
the name of (lod and bunt George, we dub tliee knight' 
Be Faithful, Brave, md Fortunate — Vrise, Sir Richard 
Varney ” 

Varney arosi ind retired, m iking i deep obeisance to 
the Sovereign who h id done him so much honour 

“dhe buckling ol the spur, uul whit otlier rites remain,” 
said the Queen, ‘may be finished to-morrow in the chiptl, 
for we intend Sir Richird Varney i eompimon in his 
honours And is we must not lie pirtiil in eonternng such 
distinction, we me in on this m itter to confer with our cousin 
of Sussex ” 

1 h It noble Earl, who since his arrival at Rend vorth, and 
indeed since the commencement of this Progress had found 
himseh in a subordm ite situation to Leicester, aos now 
weanng a heavy cloud on his brow— i circumstance which 
had not escaped the Queen, who hoped to appease his dis- 
content, and to follow out her system ot balancing policy, 
by a mark of peculiar favour, the more gratilying as it was 

' The incident alluded lo occurs in the pociu ol Orlando lunamoraio 
of Boiardo, libro ii canto 4, stance 55 

“ Non era per \eniura,” a.c 
It may be rendered ,hus — 

As then, perchance unguarded was the tower. 

So enter d free Angiante's dauntless knight 
No monster and no giant guard the bower 
In whose recesw reclined the fairy light, 

Robed in a loose cymar of lily white. 

And on her lap a sword of breadth and might. 

In whose broad blade, as m a mirror bright 
Like maid that trims her for a lestal night, 

The fairy deek'd her hair, and pi teed her coronet anght 
Elizabeth’s attachment to the Italian school ol poetry was singularly 
manifested oil a well knownoccasion Hergodson Sir John Harrington, 
having olTended her delicaej by translating some of the licentious pas 
sages of the Orlando Eunoso, she imposed on him, as a penance, the 
task of lendering the wnoU poem into English 
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tendered at a moment when his rival’s tnumph appeared to 
be complete. 

\t the summons of Queen Elizabeth, Sussex hastily 
approached her person , and being asked on which of his 
followers, being a gentleman and of merit, he would wish 
the honour of knighthood to be conferred, he answered, with 
more sincerity than policy, that he would have ventured to 
speak for Tressilian, to whom he conceived he owed his own 
life, and who was a distinguished soldier and scholar, besides 
a man of unstamed Imeage, " only,” he said, “ he feared the 

ei ents of that night ” And then he stopped 

“I am glad >our lordship is thus considerate,” said 
Elizabeth , “ the events of this night would make us, in the 
eyes of our subjects, as mad as this poor brain sick gentle- 
man himself — for we ascribe his conduct to no malice — 
should we choose this moment to do him grace.” 

“ In that case,” said the Earl of Sussex, somewhat 
discountenanced, “your Majesty will allow me to name my 
master of the horse. Master Nicholas Blount, a gentleman of 
fair estate and ancient name, who has served your Majesty 
both in Scotland and Ireland, and brought away bloody 
marks on his person, all honourably taken and requited ” 
The Queen could not help shrugging her shoulders 
slightly even at this second suggestion , and the Duchess of 
Rutland, who read in the Queen’s manner that she had 
expected Sussex would have named Raleigh, and thus would 
ha\e enabled her to gratify her own wish, while she honoured 
Ills recommendation, only waited the Queen's assent to what 
he had proposed, and then said, that she hoped, since these 
two higli nobles had been each permuted to suggest a candi- 
d Ue for the honours ot chnalt), she, in behalf ol the ladies 
in piesence, might ha\e a smiilar indulgence 

“I Were no woman to refuse )ou such a boon,” said the 
Queen, smiling 

“Then,” pursued the Duchess, “in the name of these 
I ur ladles present, I request jour Majest) to eonicr the rank 
ol knighthood on alter Sleigh, whose birth, deeds of 
uius, lid promptitude to sene our sc\ s*uh snOrd or pen, 
iksene such distinction irom us all ’ 

tir..mere}, lair Ldics,” s_ a Elizabeth, sxiii''ng, '•your 
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‘ Had I been n. m in,” she bud, “ rntthinkb none of my 
ancestors Mould ha\c loicd i good sword belter As it is 
with me, I like to look on one, ind could, like the Fairy, of 
whom I have read in some Italian rh>meo — were ni} godson 
Harnngton here, he could tell me the pissige* — even trim 
my hair, ind arrange my head gear, in such a steel mirror as 
this IS — Richard Varney, come forth, and kneel down In 
the name of (md and Sunt George, we dub thee knight' 
Be Faithful, Brave, ind Fortunate — Vrise, Sir Richard 
Varney 

Varney arose and retired, making a deep obeisance to 
the Sovereign who hid done him so mueh honour 

“1 he buckling of the spur, and wh it other ntes remain,” 
said the Queen, ‘miy be finished to-morrow in the chapel, 
for we intend Sir Richird Varney i companion in his 
honours And as we must not be partial in conferring such 
distinction, we mean on this m itter to confer with our cousin 
of Sussev.” 

I hat noble Earl, who since hib arrival at Kenilworth, and 
indeed since the commencement of thib Progrea* had found 
himself in a subordinate situation to Leicester, waa no.v 
vveanng a heavy cloud on his brow — a circumstance which 
had not escaped the Queen, who hoped to appease his dis- 
content, and to follow out her system ol balancing policy, 
by a mark of peculiar favour, the more gratifying as it was 

' Thi. incident alludi-d lo occurs in the pnemol OrUnJo InnoiuoracQ 
of Boiardo, hbro ii canto 4, sUnza 15 

“Non eta per \eiUura,” lic 
It may be rendered ,hus — 

As then, perchanee, unguarded was the tower, 

So enter d free Anglante's rlaunlless knight 
No monster and no giant guard the bower 
In whose receso reclined the fairy light. 

Robed in a loose cymar at lily white, 

And on her lap a sword of breadth and might, 

In whose broad blade, as m a mirror bnglu, 

Like maid that trims her for a testal night, 

The fairy deek’d her hair, and pUecd her coronet anght 
Elizabeth’s attachment to the Italian seliool ot poetry was singularly 
nranifested on a well known occasion Her godson, Sir John Harnngton, 
having oflended her dehcaey by translating some of the hcenuous pas 
sages of the Orlando Furioso, she imposed on turn, as a penance, the 
task of rendering the wUaU poem into English 
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tendered at a moment when his nval’s triumph appeared to 

be complete . , ^ i 

‘\t the summons of Queen Elizabeth, Sussex hastily 

approached her person , and being asked on which of his 
followers, being a gentleman and of merit, he would wish 
the honour of knighthood to be conferred, he answered, with 
more sincerity than policy, that he would have ventured to 
speak for Tressilian, to whom he conceived he owed his own 
life, and who was a distinguished soldier and scholar, besides 
a man of unstained hneage, “ only," he said, “ he feared the 

e\ ents of that night " Arid then he stopped 

“I am glad your lordship is thus considerate,” said 
Elizabeth , “ the events of this night would make us, in the 
eyes of our subjects, as mad as this poor brain-sick gentle- 
man himself — for we ascribe his conduct to no malice — 


should we choose this moment to do him grace.” 

“In that case,” said the Earl of Sussex, somewhat 
discountenanced, “ your Majesty will allow me to name my 
master of the horse, Master Nicholas Blount, a gentleman of 
fair estate and ancient name, who has served your Majesty 
both m Scotland and Ireland, and brought away bloody 
marks on his person, all honourably taken and requited ” 
The Queen could not help shruggmg her shoulders 
shghtly even at this second suggestion , and the Duchess of 
Rutland, who read in the Queen’s manner that she had 
expected Sussex would have named Raleigh, and thus would 
have enabled her to gratify her own wish, while she honoured 
his recommendation, only waited the Queen’s assent to what 
he had proposed, and then said, that she hoped, smce these 
two high nobles had been each permitted to suggest a candi- 
date for the honours of chivalry, she, m behalf of the ladies 
in presence, might have a similar indulgence 

“ I were no woman to refuse you such a boon," said the 
Queen, smihng 

“Then,” pursued the Duchess, “in the name of these 
fmr ladies present, I request your Majesty to confer the rank 
of kmghthood on Walter Raleigh, whose birth, deeds of 
Mms, and promptitude to serve our sex with sword or pen, 
deserve such distinction from us all " 

Gramercy, fair ladies,” said Elizabeth, smiling, “ your 
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The Queen conferred on poor Blount the honour of 
knighthood \Mth a marked sense of reluctance That wise 
Princess was fully aware of the propnety of using great 
circumspection and economy in bestowing these titles of 
honour, ivhich the Stewarts, who succeeded to her throne, 
distnbuted with an imprudent liberality, which greatly 
diminished their value. Blount had no sooner arisen and 
retired, than she turned to the Duchess of Rutland “ Our 
woman wit,” she said, “dear Rutland, is sharper than that 
of those proud things m doublet and hose Seest thou, 
out of these three knights, thine is the only true metal to 
stamp chn airy’s imprmt upon?" 

“Sir Richard Varney, surely — the fnend of my Lord 
of Leicester — surely he has merit,” replied the Duchess 
“ Varney has a sly countenance, and a smooth tongue,” 
replied the Queen “ I fear me, he will prove a knave — but 
the promise was of ancient standing My Lord of Sussex 
must have lost his own wits, I think, to recommend to us 
first a madman like Tressihan, and then a clownish fool like 
this other fellow I protest, Rutland, that while he sat on 
his knees before me, mopping and mowmg as if he had 
scalding porridge in his mouth, I had much ado to forbear 
cuttmg him over the pate, instead of striking his shoulder " 
“Your Majesty gave him a smart accolade^' said the 
Duchess , “ we who stood behmd heard the blade clatter on 
his collar-bone, and the poor man fidgeted too as if he felt it ” 
“I could not help it, wench,” said the Queen, laughing , 
“but we will have this same Sir Nicholas sent to Ireland or 
Scotland, or somewhere, to nd our court of so antic a 
chevalier , he may be a good soldier m the field, though a 
preposterous ass m a banqueting-hall ” 

The discourse became then more general, and soon after 
there was a summons to the banquet. 

In order to obey this signal, the company were under 
the necessity of crossing the inner court of the Castle, that 
mey might reach the new buildings, containing the large 
banqueting-room, m which preparations for supper were 
made upon a scale of profuse magmficence, correspondme 
to the occasion 

The lucry cupboards were loaded with plate of the 



